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ABSTRACT 

Described as a statement of progress, intended to 
provide reflective recall for those involved and to illustrate the 
scope and context of the program, this document presents a collection 
of abstracts and working papers submitted by seventeen officers of 
the United States Information Agency (USIA) who took a six week 
intercultural course offered by the USIA. Reflected in these papers 
are the following themes: (1) key definitions and models of 
communication theory and culture theory; (2) the pervasive influence 
of such key underlying issues as the principle of similarities and 
differences and the effect which control, conflict, technology, 
cultural stability and chaiige, and cultural imperialism and 
dependency might have on intercultural communication; (3) specific 
communication and cultural components and variables; and (4) linkages 
that have practical applicability. In addition, an essay review of 
books utilized in the USIA course, selected book reviews by course 
participants, an evaluation^ of the course, and biographies of the 
course participants are included in this document. (Author/EBr^ 
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On April 1, 1978, the United States Information Ag^Mc y 
and the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs of the 
Department of State were joined to form a new organiza- 
tion, the International Communication Agency, which is 
publishing this Proceedings ,. 



Permission to quote or reqppy materials from this Proceedings is not 
required. Source adknowledgement and notification of such quoting or 
reprinting is requested. Single copies will be supplied upon request 
without charge while the supply lasts* Requests for copies and letters 
of notificaticin of intention to quote or recopy materials should be sent 
to InternatH>nal Communication Agency, Training and Development 



Division, \%r^MBot^ D.C. 20547. 
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To Jofforsori and Franklin, 

nncl all tlio otIioK cliilciren who l>oci]mo fatherlosjs or motherless for a 
siy:ablo portion of six wook.s in order that their parents might learn to 
become more effective contributors to intercultural understanding. 
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ni.My. I*<M this i«MS(>nllSIA <onsi(|i»ts its inttM < nllni .il ( (Mnnuiiur Mtioii 
i oMi SI' tiM' most i ni[H)i r mt^>in<jl(' oflMi iiKj one of soith* J* < oiii siss, uoiK- 
shi>|)s, s<Minii.ii s, .in<) I ) r i t ^ f i i u js winc fi ,m*^ ( U ^vc^lof kmI hy tin- tr,iiiiin(i st.ifl 
.\iu'\ pi < vs*Mit</cl OH ,1 i«^(nil.ir l).isis. It is ivss<witi.tl tfi.it h(U«"K|n S<.m vie 
. luloT Ui.it HMl ( )f fj(.^'t''s ,KS uf'lt .IS doitw'slic ( M T » | > I oy ( M ^s und^MSt.nl .iimI follow 
. tho priiH ipU's^s^;iiic h .nc most off<M tivo in r on> inui i i<Mt i nr j ,ic ross ( nltuiMl 
, h.*r r i4^r s njul n.jtion<il houruLn ios^. Imu tlu^r nioro , thoy riiu.st ho ronvoi s.iiit 
with tlio Litost (lovM^lopiTHMits iti tho torn nuini<Mt ion t<H hnologirvs cuui .systonis 
\v}ii( h lire h.isit to oui ov<w^s<ms ot )o r , it ions . 

It is thr onriti oui Intoi c ultur al C\h7i inunic .wtion Courso that most 
orriployocvs hocoino fnniili.ii with c iir t out thoor y lUkI liav^- t\u^ opportunity 
to flisruss tlio .jp[)li( ati<>n of thnt tluHM y to tho i>rncticcjl challoiicjo.s that 
coilfi'ont us ovorsoa?^. ■ 

I am ph\'isecl with tht^ outronK^ of our tenth running of this course, 

r 

as it was a r(M<want, st inuilatinri , intonsf^ intolloctual experience for the 
partic ipants , and w ish to e^xpress my appreciation to Michael Prosser, 
who did a superb job^of designinci and coordinati^ng the program for 1,151 A. 
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Wf^ ti» on I ho su( r.vs.v of tins Lil,vsl 4>tl»M Ui.|, irx i ♦m.^.uu) 

llH^ nuiiilHM <»! f*ir»|.l(»y»^ivs ni l'S!A who i .in ho i Kjhtfully < .»M. il ^ omn 
< .It ion j n ( >f» vvi%i< Ml.) I . 



[rnini 



IiHot ( iiltu! .il , (>niiniini( Mtion is, I .tni pi uiid to i »^>oi t , .ilivr* .md woll 



L. Robert Kf-^hts 

(*hiof, IrcUniru) ,jii<l I)ovolopnif»nt Division 
lUiitod Statos hifofin.it ion A^jont y 
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II)]. r r 1 M I -4 N li iiijs ( »f I hi ' 1 1 t )( h t i M A 1 1 U( ' I < II h u r .1 1 ( < u n i n i ii ii t .it n »n 
< N Hi I ' I .» •.! , » t I • IIM -Ml ( »l I >l I M < ' . , Mil I 'I u It *t I l» » 1 1 t I >\ li !i ' T * - f 1« < I lA i ' I I M .1 1 1 t< >i 
I li« • .** Will- III Vi >1 \ I •< I . int I t» > 1 1 1 1 1 ^.1 I at < ' ft >l <>t h« M 11 It « M t *st4 M I • r '.^ >rr 1 1n • 

^,4 1 »| >* ' ,11x1 I « t nt « ' \ I » M t h» ' I » r < X 1 1 • Ui I ; 

It I not .1 '.i 't 1)1 I t| M ' I ' . MJt li I Ip • I » I I • N< *l it< ! . »t . ui . ii . k !< - in h 
I ( »nf I 1 I r H i CM I >iihl i ' Jii M t in hi »L 1 1 1 v |(>ii I ii. 1 1 , hut .i < < »l h •( I i< )ii ( »l .il >-t i t 

,iM<l «»f r < I »f . it i v< ' *;i 'in I - >[ M >nt. HJi •< >u^> wmi kin(| |>,i|»»'r KrM«l«'t ^* mt»' 

( »t toll* < k< this ( ^ )nt » ' \ t in n i i in I * [1*11 I ' t < >< « m >< li ru js i j< n ^ j h it m -pi « ' - r it 

r ir < ( 111 r .4 • p. 1 1 1 1< ip'int . . . V\« -'^t )f ft ' r t >nl y t hi ' spt mK* m s ' ht if vst ^.iininM i y • >! 
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c'xtt** tri< titn<' pr^'SSMtf'- 
Sf '\ 4 'lit < »ri (iff i< <u s i>l tliv'i*! sc" h^i( k< jfoiituis vvtM i' s<'ltH t<»fl to p'^Vl liri- 
pcit#-, hom wot <* ii.itni -ili /chI A ttiori C .ins , hni ii cirul riMi oc! in foi (M(jn 
soi'nii^'s, I-t.HKo, Lcios, Honirtni*!, cind Vii^tnarn who [uovitltni i tite'i f^st i ii(^ 
[K>iTits c)| \'i(^vv vn ith ^^sj^*'Ct to i nt orr ul t n imI corn niunicnt ion* Six hiold , 
a<1vMrH fd <>ujro«-s, iru-IuditK) ono I'h-D. , and fivt* marf* had dono qrachiatt- 
woi-k vond ttn- ha r 1 m '1 o f ' s- dr m jr - F**a r't if ipant s r<uujfMl in *iC|i' from 
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twenty-seven to sixty-two with the mean being thirty-eight. ,The six 
women and eleven men included Foreign Service Information Officers 
and domestic employees, and represented all four media office^ the 

Personnel Office, and two geographic areas. Of the domestic employees, 

\ 

five were writer-editors and three were involved with'foreign broadcasts 
for the Voice of America. 

They were confronted with an abundance of work and very little time 
fo complete it. Exposed to speakers^, books, and articles conveying new 
theoretical constructs, culture models, and paradigms relating to various 
dimensions of intercultural communication, the course participants 
were under pressure to complete a variety of assignments. Readings 
were voluminous and complex and required careful perusal for compre- 
hensive understanding. Working in teams of two and three, participants 
chose a topic for research of potential interest to the Agency, formulated ., 
a 5^imple hypothesis, developed a suitable methodology, briefly surveyed 
the literature, located an adequate sample, actually conducted the research, 
and finally analyzed and discussed the results, preparing both oral and 
written reports. Each participant also read and reviewed an important 
work in a sub- speciality of the field, and each took two oral examinations 
in the form of Socratic dialoguejfi Many participants continued to spend 
time each day keeping up with the affairs of their offices, and others were 



called back to their offices occasionally to participate in important decision- 
making. It is no exaggeration to describe the commitment as intense.^ h 

Yet the participants performed well under these circumstances, and 
the research reports and book reviews selected for publication here 
represent the skill and potential they demonstrated. They were professional 
communicators in the process of becoming communication professionals. 

This course enjoys a reputation as being among the pioneering 
efforts in the United States to link theoretically-inclined academics with 
practically-inclined official international communicators. The present 
leadership of the Agency, more even than previous administrations, identi- 
fies communication theory, applied to international and intercultural 
settings, as central to the mission of USIA . In fact? as this Proceedings 
goes to press, the Congress has approved the Administration's reorgan- 
ization plan which will combine USIA and the Bureau of Educational and ' 
Cultural Affairs of the Department of State to form a new United States 
International Communication Agency. The proposed title reflects the 
increasing importance the Agency's leaders attach to the study of inter- 
cultural, crosscultural , and„ international communication for those engaged 
in public diplomacy on behalf of this nation. 

Thus, assuming it will usefully continue the dialogue initiated by our 
speakers and participants and stimulate additional interest among others 
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within the Agency and the academic community, we are pleased to present 
this Proceedings of the 1977 USIA Intercultural Comyn\lnication Coi^se. 
^ If if makes even a modest contribution to the dev^ltoprhent of the^-field and to 
increased professionalism within the field, its adcfition to the literature 

-T 

will* be justified. 



Michael H.. Prosser 
Academic Coordinator 
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' USIA 1977 Intercultural Communication Course: \ . 

An Introduction 

Michael H. Prosser 

Basic Premises 

There are two approaches to the study of intercultural communication, 
one emphasizing socio-cultural aspects and the other the international 
relations and media aspects. Both approaches have been offered during 
the history of the USIA Intercultural Communication Course, the choice 
reflecting primarily the special interest of the academic coordinator. 

It was my bias as this year's academic coordinator- to concentrate 
■ on trie former aspect, the social And cultural dimensions of communication, 
while-recognizing the importance of the latter as well. I was most interested 
in considering the major constructs of co'mmunication and of culture, - " 
examining the linkages between and among them, and exploring possible ; 
applications of abstract theory to practical situations with which the parti- 

L 

cipants Ueal in their professional lives. 

The mosTbasic co^^^^ts of the fields of communication and culture 
can be stated quite simply. As with the Bill of Rights of the American 

Constitution upon whose ten short articles a large body of^Jaw has grown, 

y 

it is possible to offer two or three dozen initial hypotheses for the study 
of intercultural comnriunication which then can be interpreted, expanded 
•upon^ and applied. * 
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It is likely that*the participants in^he course, all of whom have 

several years experience as professional comnrtunicatprs, intuitively recog- 

nize and accept or reject many of these basic prefnises without knowing 

the precise labels or theoretical formulations attached to them. One value 

of the course, then, has been to provide an opportunity to examine prin- 

A 

ciples of communication academically and theoretically, introducing new 
ideas and perh£jps correcting misconceptions. 
Where to Begin 

Two definitions of communicatidfi determined our starting points: 
One is frequently spontaneous communicative bahavior that is without a 
conscious intention to influence, and the pther is consciously planned 
communication that is intended to persuade. For much of the history of 
USIA, its mission has been formulated in large part with the latter defini- 
tion in mind, leading to the notion that USIA is the propaganda ai^m oi* the 
United States government. This emphasis has changed, however, and under 
the current administration, committed to promotion of international under- 
standing, the mission of the Agency is now built upon the former definition 
of communication* 

Two definitions of culture also served us as starting points for our 
discussions: the concept' of culture as the phenomenon by which traditions 
are passed do^n from one generation to the next often unconsciously and 

- that of 'culture relating to its social environment as a set of controls, 

■« ' ' ' ' 

prescriptions, and formulas which members of that culture must observe*. 

/ 
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to rriaintain acceptability in that cultural setting In a sense, these defini- 

I ■ 

tions complement^the first two definitions offerefil for communication as well. 
The first definition of culture emphasizes the oft^n spontaneous and unplanned 
nature of passing down customs, language, morels, and values from one - 
grouj) to another; -the second emphasix.es the persuasive, instrumental, 
and influential nature of programmed and planned efforts to incorporate 
vmembers of a culture forcefully if necessary into these same customs, 
language, mores , and values, 

With these definitions of communication and culture in mind, and with ^ 
the understanding that both communication and culture are dynamic processes,* 
It seemed useful to note several issues which might serve as perva^ve'^ 
threads thrV)ughout the course. The most important of these seemed to be ' 
the principle of ^similarities and differences ! . There are certain similarities 
among all cultures which allow intercultural communication to take place at 
all, -awhile at the same time, there are differences, such as language, 
nonverbal cues, attitudes, beliefs, and values, which create barriers to 
/communication across cultural boundaries/ : 
|!-,, Another issue is that of control and conflict: One definition of culture 
as n system of controls has already been cited, and control leads inevitably 
to conflict. The culture which is contrbl- and oonflict-free would be a 
Utopian society of perfect harmony which, unfortunately, in the human context 
appears to be unworkable. 
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A related issue is^technology , a major force in the development of 
intercultural interchange through the centuries. In a sense, every culture 
is technological. Once technological progress begins, it is both irrevers- 
able and it is geometric in its spread. By accidental or planned interaction 
with members of other cultures, technological advances spread downward 
and outward. Some cultural determinists posit that the impact of technology 
upon culture is so great that it is technology that controls us almost abso- 
lately rather than we who control our technology* Others suggest that^t 
is precisely such phenomena as our al^ility to create symbols and tools 
and to use and control them, as well as to be able to reflect upon what we 
have made, that distinguishes us as humans. 

This issue leads to others, such as cultural stability versus change, 
and cultural imperialism versus dependency. The most committed membe^^ 
ftof a culture want to maintain stability, for they perceive the passing down ' 
of traditions and the maintenance of certain controls as essential to insure 
their cultures' survival. In order to survive intact, in other words^ a 
society must remain farly constant. On the other hand, for a culture to 
flourish, it must change as the social environment around that culture 
al^ances and changes. Just as constancy is required for cultural survival, 
so too is change, lest the culture atrophy and disappear. Cultures main- 
tain themselves by gaining new members, either internally through 
birth, or externally by winning converts to the goals, values and customs 
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of the culture. Often, such conversion takes the form of cultural impe- 
rialism, while the weaker culture becoines dependent on the stronger. 

The recognition of such broad underlying themes in the study of 
communication and culture and their linkages led us to address more 
specifically key communicative and cultural components. It is difficult 
to distinguish genuine communication components such as participants, 
messages, linguistic and non-verbal codes, and channels as entirely 
separate from such cultural variables as values and value orientations, 
thought-patternings , attitudes, perceptions, prejudices, and stereotypes. 
The overlapping is obvious. Nevertheless, by isolating such variables 
for closer study, it seemed likely that we would be able to come to a fuller 
understanding of the whole. 

The working paradigm of the course, then, was based on our inten- 
tion first to explore key definitions and models of communication theory 
and culture theory; second to examine^^the pervasive influence of such key 
underlying issues as the principle of similarities and differences and the 

effect which contjpol , conflict, technology, cultural stability and change, 

I 

and cultural imperialism and dependency might have on intercultural 
communication; third to isolate specific communication and cultural com- 
ponents and variables; and finally to discover linkages that have practical 
applicability. 

/ 
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Course? Objc?ctives and Rcquirompnts 

The Interculturnl Communication Course aimed to develop among 
participants a critical awareness of the major reJationships between - 
communication and culture. This critical awareness included the ability 



to: 



!• Recogni/:e, identify or describe: 

> 

a. basic princij")les in interpc^rsonal communication, both within 
and including bo^een cultures; 

b. basic principles in collectfeve communication and culture^ 
i»e4 communication from one cultural group to another; 

c. opportunities and problems arising J^om similarities or 
differences in cognitivet^^ctors (such as beliefs, attitudes, 
values, and thought-patterning) and language and non-verbal 
codes among various cultural groups. 

2. Analy^.e and synthesize major works published in the field of 

intercultural communication. . 

f 

3. Apply basic principles of intercultural communication to issues 
, related to Agency functions or programs. 

4. Apply principles and research methods used in intercultural 
communication to decisions on strategy, messages, media, and 
audiences. 
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To dc^monstrntf* thoir mastery of these abilities, participants were 
rec]iiired to satisfactorily complete the following: 

U A written examination, comprised mainly of multiple choice arid 
short-answer items to measure their understanding of basic principles, 
opportunities, and problems in intercultural communic ation. Given on 
the last day of class, the thirty-item test essentially duplicated a t^K^hat 
had. been given on the first day of class; though the questions were different, 
the testing allowed us to draw some conclusions about individual and collec- 
tive progress over that period. ^ ' ' ' 

2. One 300-600-word book review of publish^ible quality to include 

a synthesis and critical analysis of the author's ideas in the context of the 
course. Originally two book reviews were to be written; that requirement 
was reduced because of time pressure. 

3. Two 6ral examinations, in the form of extended Socratic dialogues 
(each lasting about two hours) during which half of the class at a time was 

t r 

to discuss the major concepts in the course'and consider their practical i 
applications. The first exam placed the participants in the roles of scholarly 
book reviewers for specific texts they had been assigned to read; they were 
to provide a thorough synthesis, analysis, and critique of the author's 
views. Tliis exam thus reinforced the notion of developing the written book ^ 
review. The second oral exam required participants to consider a specific 
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sitiicition in the Acjonry, tuthior doinc^stic or overseas , and ox[)licato the 
major principles, theories, and concepts that they uould ar>F)ly inductively 
in dealing with that sitUtition. 

4, The designincj, conducting, and r(^i)orting of a simple field research 
project using standard research methods* Working in teams of two or three, 
participants werc^ to f^repare both written and oral reports which specified 
th€> purposes, hypothescvs, and research methods; reviewed the literature; 
discussed the problems and findings of the study; and made recommendations 
for future research. 
Course Resources 

A rich resource was provided by the course participants themselves. 
Their wide foreign and domestic experience, varied cultural backgrounds, 
high level of maturity, and special interests offered^ a very useful experience. 

^ Sufficient funds were allocated to bring in several outstanding speakers 
an'd to provide a substantial number of books to each of the participants. > 
Some speakers were selected because of their theoretical expertise, 
including cultural anthropologists, sociologists, philosophers, communica- > 
tion theori sts , lirfguists, political scientists, psychologists, international 
relations experts, area studies specialists, diffusion of innovations experts, 
researchers, and intercultural trainers; others were chosen because tliey 
were able to filter their presentation through their own cultural background*^ • 
The importance of this last factor is illustrated by the number of womon and 
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f<>rcufjn-t)<)r ri-.md^ roci rtMi sf^.<vik<»rs horr* an<i raised f>Mtsul*' tfu> Tnil^'d 
St.-itos. Hi<><ji .if^hifs of tho spf.jkr-r.s .iro iiirhirlffl \^ith Ijri.-f .,hst r t>. dt 
outlinos rjf th*'ir n-marks furthc-r in th»- frocoodiiKis . Xfarly two do^cri 
full-lcrKjth .aitlio-('(l or <Hlit<nl books .ind nionof ) f U s , plus .1 l,itf|o collo. - 
tion (»f j.hotoropior! ."irtic-jf-vs ,,ful f s.s.iys from hooks .,n<l jour ii.ils ucro 
piovkJod to o.irh I'.iPtif ip.itit. Sonio of th.- hofjks w»t(' to bo io.,d dlifiost 
in th«>ir ^Titiroty, wliilo othors Ii,k1 only soh-c to^ it(^ms .issir)riod; , iddi I i < jn.,1 
rn.jtorial u.is pr ovidod .is iisr-fnl fwturo r oforciic-o. The rn.itorials iiu ludod 
works of both thf^ji y ,ind af.^f )b( at ion ; s.-voral nf tho ai|thors listed woro al? 
sp<'tikfrs in tlio r oui sc. 

OthfT rosovircos irududort sovoral sp<Nak«'rs from within th<- .Arj«-ricy, 
Aqf-ncy Library, which c oiUaiiu^d <in oxc<»ll(^nt collection of af )ru opr iatf.» 
^ hooks and artielos, a fully f>r|nippod audicj- vi sual far ility u ft h . videotafHrui 
ability for- ni^st of our session.s , a niph^ ( cMiipiitor tirnf- for our rosoarch 
rjrbTTM ts, and a hicjlily suf)f)ortivo st.iff. Ttio<=;o revsourr<,vs far c^x( (Mslod • 
' tjioso civailabh^ in virtually any university tfiat toac])es a siniilar c'^ 
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■' ' ' The TJ.S, Information Agency's 

Tenth Anikial 

INTERCULTUHAL COMMUNICATION COURSE 

September 6 - October 1U 

Syllabus 

All sessions will be held in Hoom 1100-1776, Free time is pixjvided 
daily for lomch from 12:00 td* 1:00 p.m. and for coiarse reading and pro- 
jects from 1:00 to 3s00 p.m., with the exceptions noted. On Wednesdays 
and Fridays the reading/project time is extended xmtil 5:00 p.m^ 



Tuesday 1 September 6 

4 

9:00^- 12:00 COURSE INTHODUCTION w 

. ' Michael H. Prosser* Professor, Department of Speech 

Communication, University of Virginia, and the 
. course academic coordinator ^ V 

\_ 

A pre-test is administered; class members participate 
^ in expectation and self-identification exercises; and 
Prosser explains the goalsf and requirement s of the { 
course. * 

3:00-5:00 BASIC CONCEPTS AMD MOIiELS OF IHTEECULTUEAL COMMDMIC^TION 

L. Robert Kohls^ Chief, Training an& Development 

Division, IPT/T 
Michael Prosser ^ 

C Xohls presents three value- free models of culture 
^ in order to examine the fundamental premises around 

which cxilttLres develop, and contrasts American and . 

non- American cultural aqsumptions. 

Reading; John C. Condon and Pathi' Yousef , Intro due t i on t^ Intercul tooral 
Communication (indi^apolis: Bobbs Merrill, *"l975)» 306 p. 



Andrea Rich. Interracial Communication (New TfOTtcj Harper and 
Row,. 197i+)> Chapters 1 and 2, p. I-I42. 
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VecU^day, Sej^tember / 



9:00 - 12:00 FILM: , "BWAMA TOCTI" (11^ mlns.') 

Michaei .Proaaer 



This film demonstrates the opportunities and problems 
faxsing- a young Japanese Overseas Volunteer as he finds 
all of his ciiltural norms and expectations clashing with 
those of his hosts. A discussion follows* 



1:00 - 2:30 LUNCHEON: PUBLIC DrPLQMACY AND INTEECULTDHAL 

COMMONICATION 

Alan Carter, Acting Deputjr Associate Director for 
Policy and Plans, USIA 

The Foreign Service Club e 
2101 E Street, N,W. 

Reading: Larry Samovar and Richard Porter, Interculturaa Communication : 
^ A Reader (Belmont: Wadsworth, 1976), Unit I, p. 3-U8. 

K^S. Sitaram and Roy Cogdell, Foundations of Intercultural 
Communication (Columbus: Charles Merrill, 1976) Chapters 
1 and 2, p. I^J^S. 

Michael H. Prosser, "Communication, Communications, Inter- 
communication, " Intercommuhication Among Nations and 
Peoples (New York: Harper and Row, 1973), p, 1-22. 

Thursday. September 8 

' ^ • 

9^00 - 12:00 ' THE PRINCIPLE OF SIMILAElITrES AND DIFF^fclNCES 

Edward C. Stewart, Adjunct Professor, Southern 
California University, Washington Center 

Stewart presents an overview of the field of inter- 
cultural communication, and establishes the principle 
of similarities and differences in values, beliefs, 
and attitude 'formation in different" societies as the 
b^ic organizing principle in the study of interv 
cultijLral communication. 
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Thursday^ September 8 (cont.) 

3:00 - 5:00 EESIGNING AND CONDTICTING FIELD RESEARCH 

Baxxy Pultoii, Chief , Resouxce and Operations 
Analysis Staff, IOA/A 
. Edward Stewart - . 

Miohael Prosser 

Reading: Hal Fisher, "Interviewing Cross-Culturally^ in Michael H. Prosser, 
• ed. 9 Interconmmnioation Among Nations and Peoples (New York: 
Harper and Row, j197^)p p. l'55-l6U. 

Samuel' L. Becker, ••Dii;ectiono- for liitercultural C^maninication 
Research," in Larry Samovar and Richard Porter, eds. , 
Interctiltural Communication: A Reader (Belmont: Wadsworth, 
1976), p. 31+6-355. 

. Margaret Meadi "SonSj^Oultural Approaches to Communication 
Problems," in,. Samovar and Porter, op ^ clt , ■ p. 356-361. 

Richard Porter and Larry Samovar, "Intercultural Communication 
Research: Where Do We Go Prom Here?", ±a Readings in Intexv - ^ 
cultural Communication , Vol, III (SIETAH, I973)f P» 1-13- 

John C* Hvang, "Intercultural Conmiunication Problems in Cross- 
Cultural Research," in Reading s in Intercultural Cofrtmunication^ 
0£. cit . , p. U1-U6. 

Claire Selitiz, Maxie Jahpda, Morton Seutsch, and Stewart ¥. Cook, 
, Research Methoda in Social Relations (New York: Holt, Rinehart, 
and Winston, 195977 p. 1U6-"T^ . 

Abraham £aplan. The Conduct of Inquiry ; Methodology, for Behavioral 
< Science ^Scranton: Chandler Publisjiiiig Co . , 1 964) » p., 198-206 
and 206-210. 

W. Charles Redding, "Research Setting: Field Studies," in Pliillip 
anmert and William D, Brooks, eds.. Methods of Research in 
Comnrunication (Boston; Houghton Mifflin, 1970), p. 105-1^9. 
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Friday, September 9 ^ 

9:00 - 12iOp THE BAI'A BAPA SIMULATION 

Michael Prpaser . 

Hgadin^: Larry Samovar and Richard Porter, eds. , Intercult\iral Commmication i 
A Header (Belmont; Wadsworth^ 197.6), Part II, p..i49-108. 

• ■ ■ ■ , - ■■ . 

Edward T* Hall, Bearond Gulture (Garden City: Doubleday, 1976), 
p* 1-60* 

Monday « September 12 

9:00 - 10:30 ^ THE , INTEEEEHSONAL DIMENSIONS OP LNTERCTJLTOHAL 

COMMDNICATIOW 

Anne Devereiax, ^Policy Offi^Pl^ Btireau of 
Educational and Cultural Exchange, CTJ/OPP 

10:30 - 12:00; THE ETHNOGRAPHIC STODY OP COMMDNICATION 

Michael Prosser 

Prosser diacusees the components or comnrunicatioi^L-: — 
the communication event, its meseages, participants* 
codes, and channels- — and lliiks these to the com- 
ponents of culture, 

2:00 - li:00 INSTRDMENTS OP INTEECULTDHAL COMMDNICATION EBSEARCH 

Edward Stewart 
Bafxy Pulton 

Michael Prosser ^ 

1^:00 - 5:00 HBSEARCH PROJECTS 

Teams of three particip^ts each meet to design an 
intercxiltural communication field project. Stewart, 
P^1;on9 and Prosser se^e as research consultants, 
and work with each team for one hour to assist in 
the development of the project. 



\ 



Heading: Michael H. Prosser, ed. , Inter communic at ion Among Nations and 
• Peoples (New York: Harper and Hew, 1973), p, li5-66, 82-92, 
122-132, and 5U9-557. 

Peter S» Adler, TBeyond Qultural Identity: Reflections on Cultural 
and MulticultureLL Man/" in Larry Samovar and Richard Porter, eda,, 
Inte^rcultural Communication : A Reader (Belmont: Wadsworth, 1976),^ 

Edward C. Stewart, "An Outline of Intercultural Communication," 
Readings in Intercultural Communication , Vol. Ill (SIETAR, 1973), 
p. lU-36 . " . 
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Tuesday^ September 13 

' .■9:00 - 12:00 THE CDLTUHE C'DNCEPT 

Roy Wa^fner, Chainnan, Department of^ Anthropology, 
University of Virginia 

Wagner discusses various anthropological approaches 
to the notions of "Ciilture and "culttg:re." 

>^ • . 

,3:00 - 5:00 CULTUHE AND COMMDNICATION 

Roy Wagner ^ ' 

Reading-; Roy Wagner, The Invention of Culture (New Yprk: Prentice Hall,' 
1975)f Chapters 1, 2, and 6, p, 1-3U and 133-160. 

Cl^-ifford Geertz, The Interpretation of C?ultures (New York; Basic^ 
Books), Chapters 1, 2, and 1^, p, 3-5U and U12-U5U* 

r . -. - • 

WednesdavV^ September lU ' - , 



9:00 - 12:00 - A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE AND MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS IN 

THE FIELD OF INTEECULTIIHAL COMMDNICATION 
Michael Prosser ' 



Reading; William J. Starosta, "A Critical Review of Recent Literature," 
. . in International and Intercultural Communic at i on Annual < 

Vol. I f/December 197U) p. 110-12?. ^ ' 



W^liajn J-. Starodta, "A Cri'tical Review of Bfecent Literature,'* 
in International and Intercultural Communication Annual ♦ 
Vol. n (December 1975) P- 108-128, 



William J. Starosta, "A Critical ReView of Recent ^ Literature, " 
in International and InterculturaJ- Communication Annual > » 
V61* III (December 1976) p. 173-185. . % 

Nemi C. Jain, Michael H. Prosser, and Melvin H. Mill^, ede . , 
Intercultural Communic at ion : Proceedings ^ the Speech 
Comijunication Association Summer Conference X (Speech 

^ Communication Association, 19^)f p« 1 16. 
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Thijradayt Septem^)er 1^ '''^ 

9:00 - 12tOO CONTRASTING VALUE S"y STEMS IN INDUSTRIAL AND 

NON- INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES 
, ♦ Edward Stewajrt 

3:00 - 5:00 THE CONTRAST- AMERICAN SIMULATION 

Mr. Khan, Consxxltajit ■ in Interculttiral 

Communication 
Edward Stewart 



Heading: Edward Stewart, American Cultural Patterns : A Crosa-Cultux-al 

stive 
92 p, 

Friday^ September l6 



Perspective (Pittslmrgh: University of Pittsburg Press, 
1971), 



9:00 12:00 ' LEADING CULTURAL ORIENTATIONS. 

^ Michael Prosser 

Prosser discusses the four pre-eminent academic - 
approaches to culture-t^evolutionalism, functional ism, 
cultxiral history, and Jcvltviral ecology--and their 
applications to int^afcultural commvuiication. 

Reading: Clifford Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures (New^York: 
Basic Books, 1973)> Chapters 3-6, p, 55-169. 

Edward T. Hall, Beyond Cullrure (Garden City: Doubleday, 1976), 
Chapters 5-8, p. 61-112. 



4 
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Monday* September ig 
9:00 - 12:00 



a:00 - 5:00 



TESTING THE CROSS-CULTURAL COMMUNICATION EMPHASIS 
OP USIA 

Richard Cohen, Special ABslatant to the Director, 
USIA V 

Peter Janlcki, Deputy Chief, *]Medla Research iJiviBion, 
IOR/M ' ^ 

Kenneth Adler, Deputy Chief, Attitude and 
Audience Research Division, IOR/A 

The roundtable participants discuas the research 
aims of USIA, as well aa its resesLbch methodologies 
and progranf use. 

HESEABCH PROJECTS , ^ 

Michael Prosser 

Edward Stewart lL 

Barry Pulton 



Teams meet to discuss and design their field projects; 
Stewart, Pulton, and' Prosser will again he available 
on an individual "basis to work with each team for an 
hour to assist in the project development. Participants 
'should finalifce their project design today. 

Reading: Edward T. Hall, Beyond Culture ■ (Garden City: Doubleday, 1976), 
Chapters 9-1 5* p. 113-211. 



W. Beltrans, "Alien Premises, Objects, and Method^ in Latin 
American Communication Research," in Everett M. Rogers, 
C ommunic at ion and PevelOTament- ; Critical Perspectives 
(Beverly Hills: Sage, 1976), p, l5-i*2. 
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Tueeday, September 20 



9x00 - 12i00 CONTRASTING BASES PGR VERBAL CCMMDNICATION IN 

EASTERN AND WESTERN SOCIETIES 

K.S» Sitaram, Chairman of the Speech Connminication 
Department, Utah State University 



Sitar^aia dlBcusseB Hindu, Buddhist, and Islamic 
world views, and contrasts them with Platonic 
and Aristoteleon theories of communication. 



3:00 - 5:00 ^ CONTRASTING EASTERN AND WESTERN VALUE SYSTEJ^S 

K.S* Sitaram 
Anne Devereux 
Michael Prosser 

Readingi K.S, Sitaxam and Roy T, Cogdell, Foxmdatlona of Intercultural 
Connnunlcatlon (Coltunbus: Charles E. Merrill, 1976), 
Chapters 3-8, p, 1+9-193. 

Wednesday, Se-ptemher 21 

9:00 - 10:30 THE POHMATION AND MEASUREMEa^T OP PUBLIC OPINION 

"Hamid Mowlana, Professor of Connnunication, School 
of -International Service, Aoierican University 

10:U5 - 12:30 THE IMPORTANCE OP PUBLIC OPINION IN THE CONDUCT 

OP FOREIGN POLICY • 
Hamid Mowlan* • 

Qregory Guroff, Senior Soviet Analyst, Soviet and 

Bxagarian Affairs, ICR 
David Nalle, Assistant Director for the Near East 

and South Asia 

.;. • _ . 

Reading: Michael H. Prosser, ed. , Intercommunication Among Nations and 

Peoples (New York: Harper and Row, 1973), p. 93-110, 287-315 
krTk^, and U69-1+91 . 
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^:00 - 12:00 THE ROLE OP NON-VERBAL COMMONICATION 

Maureen O'Sullivaiit AsBociate Professor of 
Psychology, University of Prancisco 

» 

3:00 - 5:00 VALUE SELECTION EXERCISE 

COMMUNITY LEADER EXERCISE 
Michael Prosser 



Participants use various inteorpereoneG. and 
collective skills to explore the ways in which 
values are translajted into attitudes, beliefs, 
' and ritualistic behavior, ' ^ 

Head^ing: Larry Samovar axid Richard Porter, eds. , . Intercultiaral Communication ; 
A Reader (Belmont: Wadsworth, 1976), Unit III, p. ^0^-^UU. 

Paul Ekman and Wallace V. Priesen, ^*Hand Movements," in The 

Journal of Communication ^ Vol, 22 (llecember^^ 1972), p. 353-37U* 

Paul Ekman, "Movement's with Precise Meanings," in The Journal of 
\ Communicat ioQ , Vol. 26:3 (Summer, I976), p, 1 U-26 . ^ 

^ ^ Paul Ekman ani^Jkfallaxje . V. Priesen, Unmasking the Face (New York: 

- Prentice-Hall, 1975), P- 11-33- 

Friday t Septemtter 23 ' / 

9 s 00 - 12:00 THEXDRXES OP LANGUAGE 

Michael iProsser 

Prosser j3-iscusses the leading theories of languages 
and bilirijpialiam, and examines the concepts of lian- 
guage unlvenACIs as summary s^tatementis of all human 
• speakers and the generative theory of grammar, Ittie 
underlying arguments of the Sapir-Whorf theory, ^ 

Reading: Larry Samovar and Hichard Porter, ,edB., Intercultural Communication! 

\A Reader (Belmont: Wadsworth, 1976), TJi^ta IV and V, p. '1ii5-288. 
f 
Andrea Rich, InterrsLcial Communication (New York: Harper and Row, 

197U), Chapter 6, p. 125-160, 
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Monday, September 26 
9iOO - 12:00 

IjOO - 5j30 



11 :00 - 12:00 



3:00 - 5:00 



SIMULATION GAME: STARPOWE& 
Michael Prosaer 

GROUP ORAL EXAMS 
Michael Prosaer 

Half of the class reports at 1 :00 p.m. and half 
of the class reports at 3; 30 p.m. to enga^ in 
a dialoeue with the academic coordinator and 
other participants about the lectures, reading 
assignments, media presentations, and simula- 
tions of the first half of the course. Class 
members will receive oral and written evaluations 
of their participation from Proeser. 
\ ' 



Tuesday, September 2? 
9:00 - 10:U5 



CONTRASTIl^G CULTURAL THOUGHT '.PATTERNS 
Raymond Clay, Visiting Lecturer in Communication, 
Fairfield University / 

Clay introduces a classification of cultural ^thou^t 
patterns, and discusses the manner in which they 
interact, leading to interchange or conflict both 
within a single culture and between cultxares. 

SIMULATION OP THOUGHT-PATTERNING CONCEPTS 
Raymond Clay 

THO^^-PATTEHNING AND CONPLIC^T RESOLUTION: 
LSTBl AMERICAN CASE HISTORIES 
Raymond Clay 



Reading: Larry Samovar and Richard Porter, Intercultural Communication : 
' A Reader (Belmont: Wadsworth, 1976), p. 170-lMT 

John C. Condon and Pathi . Yousef , Introduction to Intercxiltural 
^^li pmunication (Indianapolis: Bobbs MieiTill, 1975), p. 250-270 ; 



\ 
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WedneBday^ September 28 

NOTBs Partioipants will hand in today two 6OQ-90O pa^ book reports on 

extra reading; aome of these will be aeleoted for orai presentation 
on September 30. 



9tOO - 1000 



10:30 - 12:00 
ItOO - 2:30 



THE PSYCHO- AND SOCIOLINGinSTIC DIMHUSIONS OF 
rNTERCUIiTDHAL COMMDNICATION 
Rachel Birtha» Writer/feditor, Near E^t and 
South Aaia Branch, IPS/PN 

Birtha disousses the psyoholo^rioal and sociologrlcal 
asi>eota of lin^latioa and oulture 

FILM: "BLACK GIHL" (90 mlna. ) 

MULTICULTDHAL AUDIENCE EEACTIONS 

Rachel Birtha 4 



Bilrtha analyses the reactions' of different American 
4udiencii& ^o the black-directed, black oriented 
film, "Black Girl." 



Readin^r: Mary Cassata and Molefi Asante, eds.. The Social Uses of Mass 
Communication (Buffijio: The ^tate University of New York 
Press, 1977), p. 1-93. 
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Thttraday. September 2^ 

9:00 - 12:00 INDrVTDnAL PERCEIPTIONS: CDLTDRAL AND COMMUNICATION 

MODEL APPHOACHBS 

MaxBhall Singer, Profeaaor of International 
Relatione, University of Pittsburgh 

2:00 - 5:00 THE LEVITT'S BOX EXERCISE 

Marehall Singer 

Partlolpantfl explore the proceaoea of oomnninioation 
with and without feedback. 

^ Readln^rs Marshall Singer, "Perceptiona and Communlcatione, " in Weak 
States in a World of Povera (Free .Preas, 1972), 
Chapters 1 and 2, p. 8-5l , 



Friday. September 30 ^ 

9iOO - 12:00 ORAL PRESENTATIONS OP PAHTTCIPANTS ' BOOK R E VIEWS 

Michael Prosaer 

Several class members present their reviews to the 
class, ^ 

3:00 - 5:00 RESEARCH PROJECTS 

Project teams meet to finalize their written reports 
and oral .presentations to the class • The written 
reports will be due on Friday, October 7, and the 
oral presentations will take place on October 7 and 
Wednesday, October 12, 



Mondac/t October 3i 

9iOO - 12 500 TIIE MErftAi PAST AMD FUTURE 

Walter J, On^, S,J., Profoaoor of Kii^lioh ryawl 
Psychiatry, St. Louio Univoroity 

3:00 - $:00 AFRICAN TALKING DRUMS AND TIJETR IMPLICATIONS 

FOR TODAY / 
Walter J, Ong, S,J, 

Reading: Walter J. On^, S.J. , The Presence of the Word (New Yorlc : Simon 
and Schuster, I967), p. 17-110^ 

Walter J. Ong, S.J., Why Talk? (Califomi'a: Chandler and Sharp, 
1969), 38 p. 

Walter J. On^f, S.J., "World as View and World as Event," in 

Michael Prosaer, ed.. Intercommunication Among Nations and ' 
Peopled . (New York: Harper and Row, 1973), p. 27-M4, 

Tuesday^ October U 

9:00 - 12:00 COMMUNICATION AND DEVELOPMENT 

IJobleza Asuncion-Lande, Associate Professor of 

Speech and Drama, University of Kansas 
Nojoku Awa, Assistant Professor of Communication, 

Cornell University 
William Starosta, Assistant Professor of Speech 

Communication, University of Virg^inia 

The panel members present papers on the relation- 
^ ship between commxinication and development in the 

Philippines, Africa, and the sub-continent, resi>ec- 
tively. 

3:00 - 5:00 COMMUNICATION AND DEVELOPMENT ROUNDTAJBLE 

Nobleza Asrmcion-Lande 
^ Nojoku Awa 

William Starosta 

Reading: Michael Prosser, Interoommunic at ion Amon^ Nations and Peoples , 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1973), P. 2i4l-lil6. 

. Nobleza Asuncion-Lande, "Implications of IntorcuItuTal Communication 
for Bilingual and Bicultural Education, in International and 
Intercultural Congminication Annual , Vol. II (December, 1975) > 
p. 62-73. 
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'JiOO - l.'KH) TllE HOU-: OF aATOU.mrJ IN IlKV>:iX)PKl> AND 

Di-:vT-:Loi'iNt; nations 

n;unitl Mowlann, Prof.timor of Commnu l.catl.iii, iichool 
of Intorrintioruil Sorvlco, AmorU ii/i (Jn 1 vorii i ty 

ReodiiVft H'uairl MowUuih, "Social hjuJ Political Tmpl icati.,nn uf Cotanninlcat Ion 
Satf.Ulto Applloationu In D«ii(o 1 opod iuu\ D<» vol t>p 1 rw< Coiuitr i«jo , " In 
Hront Rubor). Comimui Icatlcin Yotijbfok I (Now Kriimiw ir.k : Trjino/ictl 
Prona, 1977) hn-h^^. 

Hrtmld Mowlfuirt, "A Porjullgra for Munii Motlia Anitlynlii, in Hoinz 
Diotrlch-FiBchor fujri Joim C. Moj-rill, oda.. International *tnd 
Into real t oral Conimunication (New York: Hantln^ro Floliac, 197^, 
p. UTh-UBh' 

Hamid Mowlana, "Who Covorn Ainorica?", Journal of Conmunlcat ion 
25:3 (Suinmer, 197'i). P- 86-91. 

Thuradf\y. October 6 

9:00 - 1?rOO THE SOCIOLOGY OF MASS MEDIA SYSTEMS h 

Gertrude Joch Hobijison, Aaaociate Professor of 
. Communication, Institute of Coramunlcation Reoearch, 
McGill Univerolty 

Robinoon exfuainea the politicjCL, historical, economic 
and Boclological variables which affect the evolution 
of media syatems. 

, 3:00 --5:00 STHUCTTJRAL FACTORS AFFECTING MASS MEDIA SYSTEMS 

Gertrude Joch RobijiBon 

Robinson compares and contraata Canadian and 
Yugoslavian media to illuetrato the structural 
factors which determine mass media ayaterra today, 

R€^adin*r: Gertrude Joch Robinson, Tito'a Maverick Media : The Politics of 

Mass Communication in Yugoslavia fUrbana: University of Tllijiols 
Pre8a7l977)7 Chapters 1 and 2. 

Ronald Atkey, "The Law of the Preas in Canada, " in Goorge Adam, 

ed. , Jo\ima.liam , _Communication . and the Law (Prentice-Hall, 1976). 

Franz Kempers, "Freedom of Information and Criticism in Yugtsalavia, " 
Parts 1 and 2, Gazette . 13:1 and 13:U (1967) p. >2 1 and 317-336. 
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Thuraday^ OctJ^er 6 (cont,) 

Heading (cont.)i Earl Beatti6, "In Canada's Bicentennial Year: The 

Influence of the U^So Mass Media trohed," Jotmaalism 
Quarterly . Uk'.k (196?) P- 667-672. 

Carter Bryan, "Coammniam With A Difference," Jotimalism 
Quarterly t h3i2 (Summer 1966) 



Friday, October 7 
9:00 - 12:00 . 



ORAL ERESEKTATIQN OF TEAM PROJECTS 
Michael P^osser ^ 
Edward Stewart 
Barry Pulton 

Each team has one hour for its presentation, with 
research consultants Prosser, Stewart, and Fulton 
on hand -to provide comments and written evaluations. 



Reading: Michael H. Pressed, Intercommunication Amon^ Nations and Peoples 
(New Yprk: Harper and Row, 1973) > V* U35--U61 and U92-5i+1 • 



NOTE: Written reports of team research projects are due today* 



Monday, October 10 



COLDMBTTS DAY ~ HAPPY HOLIDAY! 
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Tueaday. October 11 
9:00 - 12:00 



3:00 - 5:00 



TRA ININ G THE INOIEHCDLTDRAL COMMDNICA^piON 
CODHTEHPAET 

Robert Morris, Director, Michigan St&te University 

AH) Comnmnication Seminar 
Daniel J. Kealey, Coordinator, Anglophone Program, 

Briefing Centre, Canadian International Develop- 

icient Agency 

Morris will cfiscuss AID'S programs designed to 
prepare foreign national training participants for 
their return home after long-term training in the 
United States, and Zealey will discuss CIBA's inter- 
cultural training programs for its own employees and 
their families, 

TRAINING THE INTEECULTDHAL COMMONICATION CODNTER- 
PART: A ROUNDTABLE DISCUSSION 
Robert Morris * 
Daniel Kealey 
Michael Prosser 



/ 



Reading: Daniel J. Kealey, "CIDA Adaptation Program," Canadian Inters 
national Development Agency, 1975, 

Brent Rubin and Daniel J. Kealey, "Behavioral AesesBment and 
the Prodiction of Crosa-Ctatural Shook, Adjustment, and ^ 
Effectiveness,," (Presentation at the 3rd Annual Conference 
of SIETAR, Chifcago, Fehruaiy, 1977), 



Wednesday. October 12 
9:00 - 12:00 



1:00 - 5:30 



OHAL PHESENTATION OP TRAM. FIELD PROJECTS 
Michael Prosser 

Barry Pulton , . 

Edward Stewart 

PTNAL ORAL EXAMS 
Michael Prosser 

Half of the class will report at -1 lOO p.m. and half 
at 3:30 p.m. for the final oral exam, patterned after 
the mid-term on Monday, September 26. 




Thursday, Oc toller 13 

9:00 - 12:00 LrPELOHG ADULT EDUCATION: THE HZDDEIN AC3EHDA 

John Ohliger, Basic Choices, Inc. - 

Ohliger examines the assumptions behind the shifting 
focus from formal to non- formal, and from "classic 
liberal" to vocational education in developing societies 
and questions the ability of this new emphasis to meet * 
^ human needs. 

3:00 - 5:00 PROSPECTS FOR A LEAHNING SOCIETy 

John Ohliger ' 



HeacLLng: ^ John Ohliger, "Is Lifelong Adult Education A Guarentee of 
Perpetual Inadequacy?" Convergence, Vol. 7, No. 2 (197U) 
p. U7-59. 

John Ohliger, "Prospects for a Learning Society," Adult 
Leadership , 2i|f 'September, 1975# P-*37-39. 

Friday ^ October lU , 

9:00 - 11:00 , , COUBSE SUMMARY 

Michael Prosser / - 

11:00 - 12:00 COURSBf EVALlJATION 

Jeffrey Lite," Program Coordinator, Division of 

Training and Development 
. ^ * 

12:30 - 2:00 LUNCHEON: NEW DIHEICTION^ FOR USIA 

Charles Bray, Deputy Director, USIA 
1!he Van ^uren Room, 
Department of State 



MODELS FOR CONTRASTING AND COMPARING 
CULTURES 
L. Robert Kohls 



L. Robert Kohls is Chief of the Training and 
Development Division at USIA. He has for the 
. past ten years been actively involved in pre- 
paring hundreds of U.S. businessmen and their 
wives, Peace Corps volunteers, and military 
personnel for living and working effectively in 
other countries.. He regularly teaches a course' 
in Intercultural Communication at the University 

of Maryland. : ~ 

In his 15 years of teaching experience, Kohls has held posts at New York 

University and The New School for Social Research in New York City. 

His academic. specialty is cultural history and the cultures of non- Western 

societies. He holds his Ph.D. from Columbia University. 
' • '"^ , . ■ - 

^ In addition to seven >4ars overseas living. Kohls has traveled and done 
" field work and* research in more than 50 countries in Asia, the Middle 

East and North Africa, Europe, Central and South America. He has 
^developed training programs and cultural materials for many diverse 

cultures, including Korea, Japan, Tunisia, Libya, Brazil, and the U.S. 

Virgin Islands. * v 




Four relatively culture-free models and one anti-mQdel for comparing 
cultures were presented to the group to introduce them to intercultural 
communication concepts. 

The anti-model, one which all of us carry in our own minds by 
virtue of having been enculturated as Westerners, was described as 
"a counterproductive and very dangerous idea to carry with us overseas." 
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The Anti-Model 



'Civilized' 




'Primitive' 



The first of the four acceptable models was the Kluckhohn Model 
(see figure l)> developed by anthropologists Clyde and Florence Kluckhohn. 
Using this mode, Kohls plotted a "typical middle class American," then he 
contrasted this with someone from a more "traditional" culture, as vi^ll as 
with the Arab, Japanese, and hippie value systems. - « 

The Edmond Glen Model, as modified by Paul Kimmell, poses two sets 
of theoretical axes (see Glen Model I , figure 2) andTsets four types of 

cultures in the resulting pairs of neighboring influences (see Glenn Model II, 

' ■ ' ' r 

1" - « ^ » . 

figure 3 ) . ^ ^ 

The Fisher *-Kohls Model, using bi -polar projections (see figure 4) 

• 1 

compares the total populations of any tv/o cultural groups in various sets ^ 
*Qlen Fisher, School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University 



FRir 



of contrasting beliefs: 
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FATALISM; 
ACGEPTANCE 

BEING 



TRADITION; 
CONTINUITY 

PAST 



^ OPTIMISM; 
^ CONTROL 



^ DOING; 
^ ACTION 
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^ CHANGE; 
^ PROGRESS 



FUTURE 



SPIRITUAL VALUES -4- 
COOPERATION ^ 



^ MATERIALISM 



FAMILY; 
GROUP 



COMPETITION 
^ INDIVIDUAL 



Edward Hall, fn Beyond Culture , interprets cultures in a way which 
can be translated into a Model when he speaks of high and'low context 



cultures : 



A.. 



Swiss-Germans 
, Germans 
Scandinavians 
U.S. 
French 
English 
Italians 
Spanish 
Greeks 
Arabs 
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THE KLUCKHOHN MODEL 



ORIENTATION 




RANGE 




HUMAN NATURE 


BASICALLY EVIL 
MUTABLE"]TMMUTABLr 


MUTABLE [TmMu"aBLE 


BASICALLY GOOD 
MUTABLryiMMUTABrf 


MAN-NATURE 
RELATIONSHIP 


SUBJUGATION TO NATURE 


HARMONY WITH NATURE 


MASTERY OVER NATURE 


TIME SENSE 


; PAST ORIENTED 
(TRADITION-BOUND) 


PRESENT ORIENTED 
(SITUATIONAL) 


FUTURE ORIENTED 
(GOAL-ORIENTED) 


ACTIVITY 


BEII\rG 

(EXPRESSIVE/EMOTIONAL) 


BEING-IN-BECOMING* 
(INNER DEVELOPMENT) 


DOING 
(ACTION ORIENTED) 


SOCIAL RELATIONS 


' LINEALITY** 
(AUTHORITARIAN) 


COLCATERALITY "* 
(COLLECTIVE DECISIONS) 


INDIVIDUALISM 
jEQUAL RIGHTS) 



EXPLANATIONS OF TERMS USED ABOVE: 



• being-in-becoming'- the PERSONALITY IS GIVEN TO CONTAINMENT AND CONTROL 
BY MEANS OF SUCH ACTIVITIES AS MEDITATION AND DETACHMENT, FOR THE PUR- 
^POSE OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SELF AS A UNIFIED WHOLE. , 

LINEALITY - LINES OF AUTHORITY CLEARLY ESTABLISHED AND DOMINANT-SUBORDINATE 
. REUTIONSHIPS CLEARLY DEFINED AND RESPECTED; RIGHTS ACCORDING TO RANK. 

COLLATERALITY - MAN IS AN INDIVIDUAL AlSlD ALSO A MEMBER OF MANY GROUPS AND 
SUB-GROUPS; HE IS INDEPENDENT AND DEPENDENT AT THE SAME TIME.' 

Individualism - autonomy of the individual. i" * . 



EDMOND GLENN MODEL I 



UNIVERSAL 



ASSOCIATIVE 



ABSTRACT 



CASE-PARTICULAR 
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UNIVERSAL 




IDEOLOGICAL 
CULTURES 



ASSOCIATIVE 



NON- 
TECHNOLOGICAL 
("PRIMITIVE") 
CULTURES 



TECHNOLOGICAL 
CULTURES 



CASE^ARTICULAR 



EDMOND GLENN MODEL II 
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LATIN ' 
AMERICAN 



NORTH • 
AMERICAN 




FATALISM; 
ACCEPTANCE 
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OPTIMISM; 
^ CONTROL 
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^SfC CONCEPTS AND MODELS OF 

INTERCULTURAL COMMUNICATION 

Michael H. Prosser 
■*> • 

MichaeFProsser is Professor of Speech Commu- 
nication and former chairman of that depart- 
ment at the University of Virginia, where he 
teaclyes courses on interculYural communication 
and the rhetoric of the United Nations. He has 
taken a leave of absence from Virginia during 
the 1977-78 academic year; in addition to serv- 
ing as the coordinator of the Intercultural 
Communication Course offered by'the Agency 
September 6 to October 14, he has assisted with 
the Agency's cross-cultural communication sexninars (Fall, 1977), and now 
serves as a Distinguished Visiting Professor at Kent State University for their 
winter and spring quarters in 1978. 

Prosser received his Ph.D. from the University of Illinois in 1964, and 
since has taught at SUNY at Buffalo, Indiana University, and the University^^ - 
of Virginia. He*has also been a visiting faculty member at Queens College, 
CUNY; California State ^University at Hay ward; Memorial University of 
Newfoundland; and jointly at St. Paul's University and the University of'"^ 
Ottawa in Ottawa, Canada* , • 

In 1973 and 1974, he was the chairperson of the first two national conferences' 
on intercultural communication in the United States. He is the editor or 
author of six books, including: Sow the Wind , Reap the Whirlwind: Heads 
of State Address the United Nations, a two-volume, numbered set published 
in 1970 by William Morrow for the twenty-fifth anniversary of the United Nations 
Intercommunication Among Nations and Peoples , published by Harper and Row . 
in 1973; and Cultural Dialogue published in 1978 by Houghton Mifflin Company. 

He is a past vice-president of the International Communication Association 
and chairman of its Intercultural Division and past chairman of the Commis- 
sion on International and Intercultural Communication of the Speech Commu- 
nication Association* He was a charter member of the board of the* Society 
for Intercultural EkIucation, Training and Research (SIETAR). He is coordinating 
and editing a twenty-one program series on intercultural communication for 
the Voice of America Forum radio series which will be published in book form 
for the Voice of America for world-wide distribution.. 

r34- 
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The range of potential models and paradigms for our use in under- 
standing the dimensions of communication is considerable. Here, we simply 
wish to highlight five: the Shannon- Weaver model, the Lasswell paradigm, 
the ABX and ABCX models, and the cultural^communication model of Rich. 

The^ Shannon- Weaver model, initially designed as a mathematical 
machihe-oriented model, in its simplest terms indicates that a source 
encodes a message throutti a channel to a receiver which decodes the 
message. The intention of the authors of the model was not to discuss 
qualitative transmission of a message, but primarily its quantitative ability 
to^ move pieces of information efficiently from one place to another. The 
source and receiver may either be persons or machines. No concept of 
• feedback is involved. Some later writers have suggested the idea of a 
helix which demonstrates the ongoing nature of communication and the 
implication of feedback as an important ingredient. 

Essentially the 1948 Harold Lasswell paradigm "Who says what through 
what channels to vlhom with what effect" includes the element of source, 
message, channel, and receiver, but adds a sort of dangling participle 
"with what effect." it changes the Shannon- Weaver model's information 
flow to a purposive, "instrumental effect of the communication which takes 
place. Several writers have argued that the "with what effect" phrase added 
On is not entirely clear, and of course it still misses the point that most 
hum^n communication includes feedback of some sort, though admittedly 
it decreases and becomes more ritualized as the collective nature of its 



directionality increases. 

J * ^ 

Theodore Newcomb's sensible and basic ABX model postulates that 

A speaks to B about subject X, which includes' A 's orientation toward B 

as well as his orientations toward the subject X, with the same conditions 

for B in terms of his orientation toward A and toward subject X. Newcomb 

suggests that the stronger A 's orie/itation toward B and subject X, the 

more' likely that there will be agreement between A and B about subject X. ■ 

This agreement is parallel to the notion expressed by Edward Stewart about 

the Western perspective that the more similarities which we find that 

we share, the more likely that we are able to communicate effectively* 

And conversely, the Western notion is that the more dissimilar we are 

the less likely we are able to communicate effectively. It should simply 

be noted that Eastern traditions might place the emphasis on the tolerence 

of dissimilarities rather |han similarities as the focal point for effective 

T 

communication* The key problem with the Newcomb model, although it 
clearly does allow feedback, is that it fails to recognize that there are 
always a multiplicity of channels, contexts, messages, and, in interpersonal 
as well as collective communication, of senders and receivers. 

Taking the Newcomb model as a starting point, Bruce H. Westley and 
Malcolm S. MacLean attempt to develop their model as ABCX, person, or 
primary group, or entire social system "A speaks to person, or primary 
group, ^or entire social system B through a gatekeeper C, which may be 



any of the communirations ch<tnnels or media that select A's messago 
about subject X to B. In €r*iort, they have .idded a filtering device for A 's 
message to 13. The printed page^ the receptionist, the selection of stories 
by an editor or broadcast supervisor all beconne gatekeepers, sometimes 
diminishing, distorting, or expanding upon the original message by A so 
that B may receive it quite differently than A intended it. Both purposive 
and non-purposive-^messages can be transmitted through the gatekeeper 
C. In both the Newcomb ^ind Vostley-MacLean models, feedback remains 
a key ingredient. If A is to continue* to have purposive communication with 
B about shared messages, B rhust provide feedback about how he/she 
perceives such information in some way or, another. Wliile newspapers 
receive relatively little feedback, letters to the editor are submitted; 
phonecalls are received; subscriptions are m^ntained or cancelled. If 
A feels that >iis message for B has been filtered incorrectly through C, 
he or she can provide additional feedback or can use additional means to ' 
get the message across properly to B, perhaps through a different gatekeepe 
or even directly. This model basically links communication as process 
with communications as channels and ti(\s in directly to intercultural and 
crosscultiiral communication when A hr^romes a total cultural or social 
system; B becomes a different total cultural or social system; and possibly 
C as gatekeeper becomes still anothc^r. 

P'inally, the Andrea Ric:h mod(?l is specifica^y oriented toward tlu^ 
idea fjf communication betwe(Hi races, ethnic groups, .ind cultural systcmis. 

ERLC ij ^ 
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Tf^is model, with its seVen expanding phases Is found in chapter one of 

t 

her book Interracial Communication (New York: Harper and Row, 1974). 
It is somewhat complicated, beginning in phase 1 with A and B representing 
intercultural communication, and subsequent pha^pes adding dimensions of 
interracial communica^|^ contracultural communication, economic or 
class parameters in communication, ethnic parameters, and last the 
multidimensional view of all of the added aspects of each of the first six 
models incorporated into the seventh. Ideally cultures A and B are equal, 
but in fact. Rich believes that in most societies culture A is dominant thus 
affecting advers-^TjTall other cultural elements in the total model. As 
other factors are added,' it becomes still more difficult for minorities to 
communicate ovy an eqvf)l footing with members of the dominent culture. 




PUBLIC DIPLOMACY AND INTERCULTURAL 
COMMUNICATION 
Alan Carter 



Alan Carter, currently Acting Deputy Associate 
Director, USIA (Policy & Plans) , entered the 
U.S. Information Agency in 1955 and served his 
first tour of duty abrt5?**nn Karachi, Pakistan, as 
Radio Officer. This was followed by a four-year 
assignment in New Delhi, as press attache for 
Ambassadors Ellsworth Bunker and John Kenneth 
Galbraith. His first Washington assignment 
( 1962-63) was Special Assistant to the Deputy 
Director. He was then appointed by Edward R. 
Murrow as Assistant Director (TV Service) until 

1965, at which time he was ippointed Assistant Director (Near East and 
South Asia) * " , 

From 1970-74 he^wa? Minister-Cou "elo- for Public Affairs in Tokyo and 
served in the same nr Tcity m Saigon tintj] the evacuation. He then served 
as Senior Civilian Cooi dinator on the Interagency Task Force on Vietnamese 
Refugees at Fort Inciantown Gap, Pennsylvania, -where he was awarded a 
Presidential Citation for his work. From T 975-76, he served as Assistant 
Director, USIA (Public Information), and n 1976, he received USIA s 
SDistinguished Service • ward mjg^iri^May, '.977, the Edward R. Murrow 
Award for Excellence ii. l^ublidSiplomacx . 

Before entering the foreign s' rvic e, Mr. Carter spent ten years in broad- 
casting. In 1950-51 he was Program Director of radio station WNYC in 
New York City. From 1951-52 he was Staff Produced/Director of radio 
station WNBC in New York.' This was followed by his work as Campaign 
Director for the San Antonio Council for Educational 'TV in 1953. ' 

Mr. Carter graduated from the University of Michigan in 194^7 wtth a B^A. 
in Political Science, following three years in the U.S. N^yy. 
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The perception of the meaning and role of public diplomacy — both 
that held by the officers of USIA and, to a lesser extent, by other nembers 

•r 

of the foreign affairs community, of which the Agency is'a part — has changed 
greatly over the three decades of the Agency ' s existence. We have lagged 
unconscionably behind the discoveries of the academic discipline of 
intercultural communication^ but I would like to suggest today that finally, 
on the brink of the creation of a new agency whose very name lij^iks it to 
that discipline, ^we are able'to give new meaning to the term "public 
diplomacy" and to the mission in which you are all involved. 

I would like to trace very briefly the evolution of the perception of 
USiA's nrission in the context of three theories of communication, and 



suggest that the final "institutional" realLzration of what the academics have 

\£>efen trying to tell us for years defines a^M^le^for the Agency which is liess 

ambicidus and^^yet more profound than the one that we have traditionally 
* < / 

assumed. 

Contemporary communication research can be dated from the propa- 

ganda analysis and market research DfOthe 1940s. Under what. I would charac 

^ ' ' ' ' ; ' 

terize as the "influence theory" or the "hypodermic needle theory," we 

assume that a c^STnrnunication message can act on man against his will; 

in this context man .is cast a§ essentially irrational, and manipulatable — 

not merely by his peers or even by his own government, but by foreign 

governments . 



\ 
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This thoii is the cUissic definition of "propagandci. " In 1948 Harold 
Lassv/oU stated tiu.> paradigm which underlies the influence theory: Who 
says what in what channel to whom with what effect." Communication 
research at this time focused on the sender of the message, and dealt 
with such questions as : "Is it more effective (i.e. can you better influence) 
to state your nocjative case before your positive case? Is a tall speaker 
more effective than a short speaker ?" The influence theory was clearly 
a kind of "Madison Avenue theory of human behavior." 

Even as countless studies attempted to reveal the source's, messages, 
and conditions whi^lx^ influence the receiver, however, the influence theory's 
model began to be rVcoghix:ed as an asymmetric, linear view of an extremely 
complex process.i^^.Jn'the 1950s the "functional theory" addressed itself to 
the other side of the communication act. We then began to think of the 
reroiver as the most important part of the process, who acted selectively 
on certa-in messages according to the function i#iat the communication served 
in his terms. At this time inquiries into what hkd been called "cognitive 
dissonance" indicated tliat man tended to gather and retain /information 

( ■ ' 

selectively in order to reinforce his belief system, and to discount or dis- 
tort information that directly challenged his closely' h^ld beliefs. ' 

it 

Like the influence mode^ of communication, however, the functional 

^ ) 

odel concentrated only on the role of/one of the participants in the 



communication fjlP?s/Jt was not until the 1960s — with the interactional and 
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trnristiotional model fi-rthot communication theorists began to concentirate 
on tlio dynamic complexity of the process. Based on general systems theory, 
th« key concept of th^ interactional and the transactional models is inter- " 
action: each participant in the communication act influences the other and 

J 

servo^^ each other's needs. Thus while the influence model posits an 
iA^ational man who can be manipulated against his will, the interactional 
or transactional models see man as essentially rational, apd engaged in 
oxchnnqe according to his needs and belief systems. 

Not surprisingly, the government has lagged a decade behind the 
schoh^rly discipline; we are only now, as an Agency, translating the 
sct)Ola^;^^omphasis on exchange into the mission of dialogue. 

And here I use dialogue — a word understood in so many different 

ways — as defined by Harry Ashmore, President of the Center for the Study 

af Democratic Institutions: 

As opposed to argument or debate, dialogue is not intended to 
re;^olve issues, but to clarify and illuminate them. It is , ^ ] 
essentially, a rational exerc#6e by which differences may be ' 
narrowed and perception in/proved. 0 

Director Reitihardt articulated this sense of the'A*g^cy's mission 
in his commencement speech last May^at Knoxville College, in which he 
stated: "Th^^pP(is nothing in our history, nothing in our value system 
which-enable^s us to be propagandists. * He went on to say that the USIA 
must reject the role, imposed on us both from within and by other agencies, , 
of xni^r^onary or public r^^ions agency and take on th^niore pdausable, - • 
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and enormously difficult goal of public diplomacy: improving perqepti 
and developing understanding among peoples and nations on issues of 
mutual importance. This will become the mandate of mutuality of the new 
^ International Communication Agency. • 
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AN OVprtVIEW OF THE FIELD: 

rur. fMUNciPLi;s OF similarities and differences 

fedward C. Stewart 



Int i o<liicti(Mi 

Intc^rcul tural communication is so loosely structured that some 
vvritcn .s HoYiy to it tlic^ status of a field in any formal sense. The ambiguoifs 
tfuH>r<»t ical structure' roflocts thu^ status of both major concepts, communica - 
turn niicl cMilt.uro , which have stoutly resisted^formal definition in the social 

SC HMIC(\S . 

Concf pts in iritercultural co/nmunication generally "sensitize;" they 
"convoy .J s^onso of reference and orientation grasped through personal J 
v^xporicMicr " (Villiam^ 1973). Although formal concepts exist, they are 
not tlu^ c^innif icant features of the field, ' , ' 

Compf-tence is proposed as the frafne for formal definition of theore- 
tical torms* and it carriers implications for theories of performance. 
Thoso acts^' of communication are human products which impinge upon the 
^inniiuii tif^s and tho arts as well as the social sciences. 
Bas i c Co jif^^' pts . • . 

■ X- ■ 

r\\ ritf^rs in tho field of informatioia and communication theory often ^ 
I f^ffM- to tlu^ paradox of communication. The process is concerned with 



I. Th(^ s>r rvqfs is based on paraphrasing from a manuscript, Stewart, 
Kflward'C- An '^>utlino of Interc^Itural Communication, in press. 
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what is fehareci betwoor> sonciors nnd roc:oi vf-rs , but if too tniK li is sh.ir mi 
thoro is no reason to comniunicalo. The nood to cornnuinif at(* ,n isfvs wIumi 
something is not shared, cannot bo foroseori and must hi^ convoyhd. It 
is this unknov/n element that is an essential part of coinn]unicati{)n , and 
which is largely neglected. 

Both the sciences and conventional wisdom arc- hasini on tlu^ prinrif^le 

* 

of similarity, which seldom receives the treatment of tlieory. ^ 

Similarity in communication--The prevalence of .simirai ity in ("onunu- 
nication is found in the field of iiiterpersonal attraction. The attracnFon 
paradigrq^ ^is perhaps the best known example of the us6 of similarity in 
social psychology^ In the area of diffusion of innovations, rosearc 1hm\s 
speak of homophily , which stresses the significance of similarity, 
in contrast to heterophily which may be described as the hurdles of (iifforen( 
which innovations must surmount to succeed. 

Difference in communication — Although it has been suggested tfiat 
difference is the core of communication, it is only in intercultural , if 
there, that difference bj;?comes the centerpiece. Yet to note a similarity 
must imply recognition of a difference, a divergence from samencvss. 

There is evidence. from the laboratory that the perception of lifferenre 
is at l^ast as fundamental as the perception of similarity. At the pe^i^cop- 
tual and judgmental level there exists a difference -between perceiving and 
judgmg same and different, with different apparently the easier ^nd 
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preferrod rospQjgipo. Building on this psychologjciii process, thoro may 
well exist a general "mental set" to find Similarities versus meeting 
differences. It is on this issut? of differences,, either naturally or by acqui- 
sition, that intercultural communication rests its claim for identity. The 
concept of differences may be approac^^ed by building theory on dimensions 
("diversified sameness") rather than on categories. Furthermore, con- 
trasts may replace comparisons as tools of thinking. Finally, static con- 
cepts may yield to dialectical processes. 
Theory of Communication 

Success has eluded efforts to define the process of communication 
rigorously and adequately. GomrqunicatiDn is most effectively considered 
as a competence theory, ^nd analysis of communicative act:^ are resolved 
into finite features, subsi;imed under the two classes of structural components 
and functions. Since there is a better fit between a component and a func- 
tion, these can be reported together. It- should be remembered, however, 
that communicative acts ex:ist while the components'and functions serve 
only as terms of analysis^ Several functions and components, if not all, 
may be needed for analysis of a communicative act. ^ 
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Kinito iMMiurcvs of C onnnunic cition 



ComponcMit 

Contont 

Sender 

Roct^i vor 

Form 

C hannel 
St^tting 
Evont 
Ti mo 



l''iinc:tion 

M otnlinfjuislir 

Ri»for(*nt inl 

10 X p r o s s i V ( * 

Di rtu ti vc^ 

Afvsttiotic 

Photic 

Cojitc>xtual 

Motacommunicciti 

Individuates 



Cultural Aspects, 

Core theory of culture in intercultural is dbfinetJ as subjective 
culture, referring to perceptions of an individual which are shared with 
other members of the collectivity and which govern their behavior. Sub- 
jective culture is a cognitive theory providing the background for the com- 
petence theories of communication. With this definition of culture, attention 
turns to those processes of the individual nffected by culturfe. 

Perception, when rigorously defined as an elaboration of sensation, 
represents universal ftuman processes with only a few aspects sensitive 
to cultural influences. It is in the areas of patterns of thinking, assump- 
tions and values that most of the cultural Influences are found. 
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intcM c iiltut al Conuminicit ion 



rht* tht'^tit^y of c oinituiruratioT) combiiuvs with I'^iiltiuMl compoiuMit s to 
produc th<* v*'^i ialions irj ('\nTi nmnii ation c iUist.?tl hy th<^ ( ultur tvs c^f the s<MuJt»r 
rf'C f^i v<»i*s. Da- ki^y cone e^pt for analysis is cniUur al di fft^i imk c^ ^ l lu'sc' 
arM,so nunuMous that it is t^ssontinl tc^ <\stal>lish a n^feMcnc o < iiltnr** whic h 
< an ho usfHi as tho framo of analysis foi^ ( ultut c^s and ( uttur al di ffororn <»s . ' 
The* ('onc(»pt of (.c:)ntrast rviltiites Fiavc^ s(*rvod thi.s furu tion. 

Sorrii^ c oniponr:*nlrf of inteTCitltural romnuinic ation arc^ niorc^ in)f)ort<int 
than othc^rs. Critical artvus inchido thinkiruj, vaUu*s, intorfac os ost iblished 
botw(*on cc:>mmuiucator , orientations to action, forms and principles of 
n^prosontation , trust, [^rivalo and public ridos, reserves of nif^anirjcj and 
functional cognitive systems. The list is an empirical grab bacj of issues 
and problems encountered in actucil experience^. 

References 

Stewart, Edward C. An Outline of Intercultural Communic:ation , in press. 
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Mr. 

lysis 



!• Scientific Method 

".,*is an attempt to render reality intelligible and meaningful by seeking 
knowledge grl^idod in system and order and generality . " Tensen 

" the method of all human inquiry, which differs 1. i ir)\his, 

that it is explicit and systematic. " — Bronowski 

"...in contrast to scientism : parochial view that aim of science is prodic* 

tion and control by means of experimental technique — in whicli all phenomena 

are reduced to ot^servable , moasurablo, and quantifiable physical, entit ies. " 

--Jensen 

" sci-nce is. not the blank record of facts, but the search for order with- 

in the facts*" — Bronowski 

". ..research acknowledges two masters: scientifc rigor and depth of 
moaning." — Dollard and Auld 
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ll> Chi oiK^ltujy 

niotlK>(t5i i i\s Wfll Fi<Mi( h ;iri(l Hi itisli woi Iclviows ) 
l 17th I y-- 1 8th C^Mitut y--'* Nrwloiiitin World M.m hiin*'* 

l^)t\i C"onlirry-'-Nt'V\'tc:>iii;ni •issiirnpt ions [ht ni*Ml(»fl f»vor y sc^ionc 

C iMlSl* tUld o(fi^< t 

2{)th ("(Mitur y — cmuso and ofTc^c t was r<"f^I;K o<l hy c hanoo arut i^roh^ihil i ty 
"con< (»i>t c>f ttio inovital>lo offort ( is Tt^plac*<Hl by) that of tlio 
probable traMul ,". — Hrc^nt^wski 

Kxamjilc^s: tiuantiini physics, Max Planck, (9()() 

Principle of I ncerlainty, tknsenlK't g , 1*)27: we can kru>\* 
eitheV the location or speed of an electron, but not both — 
and so cannot j^cedict its future. 

Mt u Law ( l^th Century): 1 white, 1 pink pea: 1/4 W, 3/4 F 
Science < uijk s to accej^t a collorary of probability a degree of 
uncertainty 

III* Measurement ' , 

A. William George, The Scientist in Action 

. sense illusions--observations without comparison 
CQincidence observations — observations of coincidence with any 
given standard 

measurement — combining coincidence observation with counting 
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n. Kvf-nf .Mill 4i|»s«'r Vim .Uf not Ni"|Mr,ti>h- 

. . . I i^Kit i\ It V «tof iv^vi; i^^^siMiiiall V from tin* pli i Ii »Nc>f ^hic .in.ilv:^i>. 
u fi nisiA^ts ih.it fht'i IS licit .1 f.i* I .111(1 .Ml ohs'i'i vi«i , lint Ww 
|«»inirMr ol l1ir* t w* > in mm t v.>t u>m , Ihi*, is th.- ( u i h tM 1 1 m :i it m 1 

tMMt »)f pljvsu t\)*^ Ml ImmI f>t>Ni I VMt|i»n. \\h\ pist lliis is .j|jMt 

tin* pi MM t>| lUH fMtMinty sh<»\w(! in Ml(>nii< ptiysic s: tliMt 

• ^vi'in .mmI ohscivi'r MtuI not sr^pMr mM<'- " - - Mr ( m u >w sk j 

A 1 ,i» - -^llMwthor no Mfot t , WivstiM ii i:io< ti i( , (/Im< Mt|(», l'':i()s. 

A. Syntittyrns: ( lopon, Lih i I i t y , stMl)ility, ( < )ns i sioru y , pi o< i i t t Mh i 1 i f y , 
M ( I 11 r . I ( y 

M. 1 \vc> 1m( tor s: St Mtu 1 i 1 y ^ ^ < oris i st oiji y of i jhm sii r « m nont on t opf^tt^J 

.lj>pl j< Ml i()MS 

K<mi VMlf Mi.'t i'xt<'nt of ronsisttMH y whon tiiff<-r<wit in vost i(|Htor.s or 

iiist I uriu-nts mTo used m! t!j<* snruo tirno 

C^. ''H«-n<ibi lity IS MssoriMlod , tht-n, uitli r.uulorT^ or cluinco ortor. 

HoliMt^ility is tho McctiTMcy or prr:*cis;ic)n of a nu'asurincj in.st runitvit 

— Kf^ri i ric|<*r 

D, Inipossiblo lo f •! iinirjMtt^ orror, only to rninimixo it. 
V Ml idit y 

A. ''Tho v.ilifJity of m nu-Msuring instrunuMit niMy be df^finod ms the 

f^xttMit to which difforfMicc^vs in scoros on it rt^floct Irut^ difforenctvs 
amorirj individuMls, groups, or sitUMtions in the- cha rMCterislic 
which it sools to moasnro..." --Solltix 

B: An instrument is said to hi- valid if it "nu^asuros what it purport.* 
to measure." — Kaplan 
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C¥ ' Pragmatic (real world predictions , distinctions) and construct 

(symbolic, theorj^ 

(NOTE: Sensitivity is degree to which instruments<|pre. capable of makiag 
distinctions ♦ ) . ^ 

VI. ' ErroY Sources ( A , B, C from Webb et at. Unobtrusive Measures ) 

A* Reactive effects in the respondent 

\. Guinea Pig Effect (Hawthorne effect) 

, ' 2* Role Selection - 

3. Measurement as' change agent (new attitudes suggested by 

measurement) 

' 4. Response sets (Yes more likely than No) 

■ ■ .. 

B. Reactive effects in thg, investigator 

1. Interviewer effects (e.g.. Race, age, sex, manner) 

2. Change in research instrument or investigator (e.g., cali- 
* bration, mood, etc.) ^ ' 

C. Sampling 

D. Lack of clarity in measuj'ement instrument^ ^ 

E. True differences in a characteristic which, the Instrument is not 



Icnown to be measuring- 




FIELD RESEARCH METHODS: DESIGNING AND 
CONDUCTING INTERCULTURAL COMMUNICA- 
TION RESEARCH 

Edward C. Stewart 



Edward Stewart was born in Sao Paolo, Brazil, 
and came to the U.S. as a boy. He served in 
the U.S. Artny in Europe during the Second 
World War and later took his Ph.D. in Psycho- 
logy at the University of. Texas, He has taught 
at Lehigh University in the areas of perception 
theory and social psychology. In 1959 he joine 
the Human Resources Research Office of the 
George Washington University aiid in 1962 began 

to work principally in the area of intercultural comrnunication. He has ■ ' 
continued his research and teaching specialization in this area since then. 

Mr. Stewart- has served as a consultant on intercultural colmmunication 
with the Peace Corps, the Agency for International Development, the 
Foreign Service Institute, the Military Assistance. Institute, the Business 
Council for International Understanding, the' American University, the 
Regional Council for International Education, and Westinghouse Corporation. 
He has made'a major contribution to the field of cross-cultural training by 
developing a simulation exercise using non-American actors to role-play 
"contrast-i\mericans" in scenarios based on the overseas experiences of^ 
technical advisors. He has also published a variety of reports and papers 
in this field. 



I. The Scientific Approach 



From the outside, science is perceived as a clearly defined .area 



r 



ruled by the scientific method. From the inside, however, the terrain is 
/ ' A /*\ 




riedrich Kekule,- the German scientist 



not that w^ll mappet^. The 



who discovered the strjjcture oF the benzene molecule in a dream. Einstein^- 

X ' - ." ' ' ■ ■ " 

for ^esthetic reasons seized the idea developed in the nineteenth century of 

non-Euclidean geometries and applied them to fit the physical world into a 
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four dimensional mathematical one (Kline, 1959) . There-are other 
examples, and when we move to the areas of the social sciences, the 

terrain is even more uneven. The uncertainty suggests that we speak of 

" " ^ * \ . ' ^ ^ ~ V ' . ■ 

an "approach" and ease ourselves into the subject area of "science.** 

A* Science and Common Sense 

At the outset, we may ask the question of how science diYfers 
from common sense? There are five features of science which dis- 
tinguish the approach from common sense. None of these are defin- 
itive. 

r 

1* Man-made concepts ( Constructs ) are systematic and employed 
with deliberate control. 

2. Theories and hypotheses are tested 

3. Controls used in observation and experiments rule out 

-f 

alternative cause 

4. Relationships are cultivated for their own sake 
Rules out metaphysical explanations - , 

B. Science and Other Ways of Knowing 

Another slant on science can be gained by comparing the 
scientific approach to knowledge with other approaches or methods < 
We leave science for last, number four below. 



1. Kerlinger, F.N. Foundations o f Behavioral Research . New York: 
Holt , Rinehart and Winston, 1964. 
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1. Tenacity , • / 
V Some people seem to believe what they believe because-it. , 

seems to be the truth. (Kerlinger, 1964, following^ the phifc-* 
sopher Peirce) , Jhis method :?uggests the importance of the 
sake of custom., and seems to refer to the thought of those who 
are deeply immersed in their social forms and accept their 

^ ' ■ ~x ■ • ' ■ . 

convemions for the truth without questioning. 

: , V J . ... . . 

2. Authority ' . 
There are those who need to receive backing-for knowledge 

from author ityw A test which nneasures this quality refers to it 
as fcvine, fate^ ^ control , and invariant source of knowledge- 

3. A priori ' - 

^-This refers to ttfe method of knowing depending on intuition. 
< 4. Science ■ ^ ' / 

The important thing about this method of knowing is that it 
searches for objectivity so that the ultimate conclusion of every 
man is the same- , Knowledge is always checked and anchored 
outside the reality of the scientist. Although an original idea 
such as Kekule^s or Einstein's may have a non-objective source, 
eventually the idea must be planted in a reality which lies entirely 
outside the personal beliefs and emotions of the scientist. 
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II. Sb^ntific Explanation and Theory « ^ 

* A. Scientific ^theory may be thought of to be composed of three parts. 
These^are S propo^ion, systematic interrelations and explanation. of a 
phenomenon. More fofcmally, these. ideas may be put as follows: 

Theory is a^set of interrelated constructs ( concepts) , definitions, 

'I 

and propositions that present a systematic view of phenomenon by specifying 
relations among variables, v/ith the purpose of explaining and predicting 
the phenomena. 

B. Research „ • . 

Scientific research is systematic, controlled, empirical, and 
critical investigation of hypothetical propositions about the presumed relations 
among naiural phenomena. 

^•■^ In this definition, hypothesis is the critical term, which we 
isolate for salience below. " ' * 

III. Hypothesis ^ / 

Hypothesis is a proposition about factual and conceptual elements 
and their relationship ttiat proj^tcts beycJhd known facts and experiences for 
the purpose of furthering understanding. 



:r ^J^^ " ' - 

1. Brown, C. V. and Ghiselli , ElE* Scientific MethodMn Psychology . 
New York: McGraw Hill, 1955. 
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A . Features of Hypothesis 

i> t-onceptuai ip nature; cl< 
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1> Conceptual ip nature; developed b>r reasoning; provides a 
deductive mark to empirical res^earch. 



2. ^ Verbalization potential — varies with -degree to v^hich postu- 

lated elennents can^be traced to relevant existing fac/s. 

3. Forward rej[ererice — rational leap beyond known facts! and 
exper^enc^/ ' • ^ 

B. Functions of Hypotheses / ' • ^ 

1. Explanation — inirojects meaning, cause-effect relationship 
* 2. Stirnuli to research 



3. Source of methodologyV^conditional statements suggest 
methods of verification . " f * 

4. Criteria for evaluating experimental techniques — establishes 
context 

5. Organizing principle / 
Hypotheses Related to Other Terms ^ „ 

1. Facts — Hypotheses are conceptual and explanatory. Their 
contents may be, and eventually are, factual. ^ 

2. Theory—Hypothesis is more narrow, restricted and simple 
than theory. 

it 

3. Scientific Law — Hypothesis lack verification while laws have it 



f ■ 
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THE INTERPERSONAL DIMENSION IN 
INTERCULTURAL COMMUNICATION 
Anne Rogers Devereux 




Anne Rogers Devereux joined the Department of 
"State in November, i975, to serve in the Office 
of Policy and Plans, Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, where she has the chief 
responsibility- <or research ahd evaluation in 
the Bift-eau. . . ' 

A graduate of Newton College/Boston College 
in Newton, Massachusetts, Devereux earned 
anM.A. andPh.DT^in 1973 in Philosophy from 

Georgefovyw University. She has Ixt^nsive experience in writing and edit- - 
ing, haying served as literary production editor for Basic Systems books 
designed to assist organizations seeking funds from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Office of Education and the .Office 
of Economic Opportunity. She presen>^ has in progress an anthology of ^ 
essays by women who have successfully responded to the challenges of 
contemporary women* s educa^^ibn and vocation. 

■■ * 
She is a member of the Board of Directors of thfe Chol-Chol Foundation 
for Human Development, an international foundation for the development 
of educational, medical, ahd agriculturaHprojects'in Latin American 
countries. She has also served as American Assistant to the President 
of Jyoti Nivas College, Bangalone, India for planning international support 

^and programs. In 1974, shw was elected to the Board of Directors of the 
Crystal Institute where she has been coordinating and reviewing the develop- 
ment of task-oriented programs for mid-career management, youth, teachers 

counsjellors of young adults, etc. ^ 



. Underlying the success or failure of intercultural communication is 

the ability of men'to enter into meaningful interpersonal relationships. 

A culture— that which expresses a people in its concrete form— supplies 

tha'4 "yeast" vvhereby a matrix of social activities in a community of men . 

is orchestrated to bring a person to the height of his powers. In^ ^^mmu- 

_nitY.men live no longer side by side, but^with one another in a relationship 
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where indifference, alienation, and isolation cannot prevail. 

In the larger world, communities must touch and dynamically resonate 
and explore relationships of mutual revelation. The conditions necessary 



for^uccessful interrelations among cultures are basically the sam^ as 

those which must obtain between persons engaged in an Interpersonal 

1 

exchange. Among the qualities which must exist for an ^'l-Thpu" relation- 

.j 

ship, in which two people meet and know each other in their unique value 

9 

and not simply as a content of J?ne or the other* s experiei^e or as basis of 

some utilityV/^are three: a sense erf Self-identity; justice and hope. Without 

^^^^ 

the presence of these conditions genuine dialogue gives way to a caricatures 

I ■ 

of dialogue. , ^ ? ^ 

First, in all successful interpersonal and intercultural communication, 
there must be a basic sense of self- identity or self- worth, and this cannot 
be realized in a vacuum withoi^t the recognition of anoth^r^^^rson. Thought 

itself does not take place in*colloquy with oneself. A sense of one's worth ,^ 

. ■ 1 ■ ' 

value comes only through human interaction with another. 

Second, there^ must exist between t\;C'o persons, between two cultures, 
a basic relationship of justice- By this I mean justice ir> its general aspect 

" . . . V ' J 

as descl^ibed by A ristotle5--"-gi ving to ai#ther his due, acknowledging ano^^r ' s 
basic worth, humanity, perfectab^lity , inviting the r^yelation and' 'growth 
of these qualities.-in the other; it requires both listening and support.^ 
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with the refusal to be hardened into a position that there is no wk^- out, with 
_tti^^tient aimihg at j-.iunion, recollection, and reconciliation alldw^man 
tb,tr&nscend the bonds which otherwise would constrict his ability to enter 
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Only thus can trust be established, creating an indispensable condition 
for authentic dialogue, relationship. ' ^ 

Third, the virtue of hope is an essential element in any real commu- ' 
nication or communion between persons ^r caUures. That communication ' 
\ or communion implies a real presence, to the other , not just to the content 
of what he is saying. It requires an bpenn^ which goes beyond rhere 
acceptance of the other. Hope provides a relaxation which. fosters the / 
patience with another, which r'efuses to force my pergonal rhythm ('or 
standards) upon him. (It i»jTot_an abandonment of the other with no idea 
of my involvement for that is the opposite of love.) 

Perhaps hope is most perfectly crystalized in caring. Care is the 
opposite of apathy; it is the source of will; the refusal to accept the 

emptiness which I find all around me; it is the dogged insistence 6n human 
dignity— enabling man to point to a new morality of , authenticity in relation- 
ship- The German philosopher, Martin Heidegger "thinks of care as the 
basic constitutive phenomenon of human existence. 1 . . It is thus ontolo- 
gical in that it constitutes man as man."^ He says that "willing is car.ing 
made free," and Rollow May adds, "made active." 

- y 

These elements of hope, along with the Opposition \o pretensiof^. 
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into trusting dialogue with the other. ^It is hope that perhaps j?host buoyantly 
• carries men forward to that pjg^^fection of communication experienced in a 

communion. In both the interpersonal and the intercultural , hope work^ 

> - t 

^ 

^ to ensure that freshness which characterizes each* effort to say "something 
new" to the other. 

If culturps are really to interact in a lasting relationship- of mutual 
enrichment, the qualities which have been descr^ibed must activate that 

s 

re;l^tions|^) — a self-identjty which is rooted in affirmation by the other; 
a justice wQich enables the seed of trust to grow; and a hope which denotes 

/ 

the essential availability of a person or culture to enter into a trusting 
dialogue with the other. 

REFERENCES 
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, THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF COMMUNICATION ^ 
Mfchael H. Prosser 

Th4 components of communication are th'ose factors essential for an 
-'. ' ■* 

effective minimal study of communication "in a community or culture. 

A, ' 

^We want to expand our understanding of communication to its relation- 
, shipl^ With the components of culture. We wish to see how the cultural 
communicator inter- relates these components in various cultural contexts, 
and how cultural spokespersons manipulate these characteristics in inter- 
action with the cultural spokespersons of other cultural groupings. Part 
ol what we are seeking to accomplish, in the words of Clifford Geertz 
( 1973: 19-23) , is an understaiiding of "the said of speaking,'- Stated more 
directly, we are in terested in social discourse . However, while I have 
indicated that communication dnd culture are intertwined, and while this 
linkage involves Various forms of social discourse, our chief ai m is fo 
understand social discourse in the cultural context, that is, cultural dialogue 

The purpose of the ethnographer is to describe the social discourse 
of a community or culture. Naturally , -the total understanding of a commu- 
nity or ^culture 'is difficult to achieve. As -Gfeertz sugg.^sts, cultural analy^si 
should involve guessing at meaning, assjsssing the guesses', and drawing 
explanatory conclusions from the better guesses. Thus, Geertz argues 

that ethnographic description isunterpretative: it is interpretation of the 

' , • . . - ^■ 

flow of social discourse.^ Thfe interpretation attempts to rescue the "said' 
of suchjdiscourse from perishin^^^^-^tp fix itlx perusable ^^e^^sv^/^ 
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of the perishability of social discourse is attributed to the fact that no 
matter how advanced the technology aiding, us to gain our^information, all 
aspects of social discourse cannot be adequately captured. Geertz adds a 
key element to his description of ethnographic collection: it is microscopic- 
It is simply not, possible to study an entire culture from all, of ^tential 
vantage points ( 1973: 19-21) • The mapping of a culture or^sdmmunity may 
include thick (in depth) ethnographic detail, and thin (relatively superficial) 
ethnographic^etaj^l* -Both types of detail aid in understanding the ethno- 

r 

graphy of a community's social disco^^^e* 

Attempting to understand cultures in general, and specific cultures 
and theii members in interaction, is an enormous task. A useful departure 
point fs a consideration of the communicative- components present in most 
communities or cultures* In his essay, "Toward Ethnographies of Commu- 
nication" Dell Hymes sug^sts : Ihe starting point is the ethnographic 
analysis of the. communicative habits of a community in their totality, 
<ieterrhining what count as communicative events, and as their components, 

/ 

and conceiving no communicative behavior as independent of the set framed 
by sQme settirig or implicit question. The communicative event is thus 



t 

even 

central" ( 1973:46) • The communicative event may be seen as the total 



communicative involvement of the community or culture. While communi- 
cation doos^not describe all that occurs in culture, it does» become highly 
significant for the later interpretation of other cultural components* . 
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Hymos boliovos thnt communication mokes the clososl contncts in c ulture 
with its social » political, and moral concerns. This frame of reference 
leacjs Hymes to the following tjuestions: What are the communication events 
and their components in a community? What ore' the relationships among . 
them? What capabilities and stages do they have, in general and in parti- 
cular cases? How do they work ? ( 1 97^ : 58 ) 

Hymes suggests that the consideration of communication can Jbe initfated 
with any of the components as long as the communicative event remains 
the central" point of the analysis. As an example, he selects "message" 
as the first component to be considered: 

The concept of message implies the sharing (real or imputed) of 

(1) a code or codes in terms of which the message is intelligible? to 

(2) participants, minimally an addresser and addressee (who may 

be the same person) , in (3) an event constituted by its transmission ' 
and characterized by (4) a channel or channels ,'( 5 ) a setting or con^ 
text, (6) a definite form or shape to the. message, and (7) a topic ' . 
, and a comment, i.e., it says something about something — in other 
words t^at the concept of message implies the array of components 
previously given ( 1973:48). 
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. THE CULTURE CONCEPT 
Roy Wagner 

^oy Wagner was born on October 2, 1938, in Cleveland, Ohio, And graduated 
from James Ford Rhodes High School in Cleveland* He received his AB 
(cum laude, medieval history) jat Harvard (l96l), and his AM ( 1962) and 
Ph.D. (1966) degrees in anthropology at Ihe University of Chicago. He. has. 
carried out approximat<ply two years of fieldwork among the Daribi people 
of Mt- Karimui, Paupa, New Guinea , in 1963-69. He has served as Assistant 
Professor of Anthropology at Southern Illinois University ( 196j6-68)2 
'Associate Professor of Anthropology at Northwestern University { 1969-74).., 
and is presently Professor and Chairman of the Anthropplogy Department 
at the University of Virginia. His major publications include; The Curse 
of Snow : Principles of Daribi Clan Definition and Alliance (U niversity of 
Chicago Press, 1967) , Habu : The Innovation of IVleaning in Daribi Religion 
( tJniversity of Chicago Press , 1972) , and The Invention of Cult^ire ( Prentice- 
Hall, 1975)- ' * , ^ 



I. Culture as an Analytical, Philosophical Perspective ' 
A . History and origin of the term ^ 

1. Cultivation 

2. Selective refinement^ of strains 

3. Education, building ^ . ^ 

4. The folkloric definition - 

. .- ■> ' -* . 

Culture as an Alternative Objectification of the Human 

tifice 

implicit in man . , ^ 



1. Imman«ent humanity, the Biblical, tribal view; forms of culti 



2. Culture aS man's "improvement*^ the ideology of the civil , 
state: . ♦ 

a. The Greek Polis ^ 

b. . Ibn Khaldun, consensus and law, China 



c. Culture OS cumulative rofinomont: collective i^terprise i^^^ 
3..^ Culture os physically imrnament in man (seeing adaptation to c 

as the loeus of culture itself). Sociobiology . 
4.' Culture as learned (partially invented and self-taught) patterning 
of the perceived world of human interaction ' ^ 
C. Culture as an Operational Tool: Anthropologists Paint "Culture" ^ 
on Other Pejpxple ^ ^ ' , 

U The fieldworker ' s interpretive craft: remaking experience as 
"another culture," contrasted with the nnissibnary who perceives 
ii as personal challenge ( A t -play in the F'ields of the Lord) , the 
administrative person who measures against economic or develop- 
, ^ mental standards • : 

2. "Pultiire" is applied naively, ^regardless of 'its appropriatene'ss or " - 
"fit" the subject of the research (most people do not ttunk' of thdir 
lives, situations^as "culture"), or of the^^aj^^Wki^s that attend upon 




it^formulation ("culture'' may mean^ amqH^fo^er thiiigs, either 
simply "a patterned world view, way of life"'ar^ increment of man's 
refinemehtV ) -* . ■ v 

■ ■ . .= ■ . t ' ' r^' ^ ' ■ / ' 

3., The. anthropologist harrows and'spe^^ies the notioh of "culture" in 
the course^f uYiderslajuding anfl e^hnation. Transforminq his 
experiences into "culture", " ^ anthropologdait'nien transforms "culture." 
on the model of his experiences, 6r at least on thdjt of hi.s theoretical - . 



ulturo and Explanation 

A scientific problem : what constitutes significant evidence, data 
for the study of culture?^ A theoretical question: what are the salient 
features of culturq? The theoretical paradigms of anthropology have 
been, worked out as dialogties between these two considerations. ^ 

Theory constitutes a creative narrowing of the Grange of interest and - 

1* . ■ 

explanation, yielding explanatory power at the expense of breadth and 

comprehensiveness (i.e«, as oppossed to "shotgun" ethnography). 

The Anthropological "Solutions" / 

1. Historical solutions: a dynamic of cultures 

a. - Evolutionary anthropology ( 1870-1900) : "stages," survive]^, 
■ " traits: E.B. Tylor, Lewis Henry Morgan v 

b. Diffusionism U9OO-102O) : trait complexes , assumption of 




Diffusionism O900-1' 

- / 

little inventiwness, n 



much traveling, "age-area" hypothesis, 
museum oorientation; Frobeniu , Graebner ^ Schmidt, !*helio- 
centrists," Frazer 
2. Systemic solutions: the dynamics of a culture 

a. Integrationism (1920-1950) : how does an individual culture 
"work", keep together as a unit? British "functionalism , " 

American "ponfiguration^ism , " social versus psychological; 

^ ' ■ ■ ^. * 
Malinowski, Radcliff-Brown, Evans-Pritqhard; Benedict, 

Mead, Bateson, Kroeber 
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b. Structure and differentiation ( 1930-1970) : what are the parts 
of culture, how- is it "divided up" in its own view. Franco- 

* ... 

British "structurealism , " American "ethnosemantics ; Levi^ 
Strauss, Leach, Lounsbury, Frake, Conklin " 
the Culture of Anthropology and the Anthropology of tulture 
1. Anthropology as cumulative ^'culture , " a "subject" or "discipline," 
assemblage of institutions, positions, personae, \^tles , libraries, 
courses — an analogue of the larger "culture" — treats each of these 
"phases," theoretical approaches, as a "contribution,'* ignoring 
differences. , 
2. Each theoretical phase, approach, insists on its particulai^ per- 
• spective as a corrective to the inadequacies of other approaches. 
Each exhausts its particular "resource" or "insight" in the course 
of working it out with the data. Theoretical approaches cover all 
of anthropology by setting diffeipent facets of the whole against 
one another, as a set of complementary contradictions. 
3. Anthropology both is ^nd is not culture; it contains in itself, and 
must therefore perceive in the subjects it studies, both "culture," 
as established convention, and the innovation,. creativity, opposition, 
^ etc. that serves as cultui^ll^ creative reflex. ^ 
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CULTURE AND COMMUNICATION 
Roy Wagner 

*■ ■ ' - 

Culture as a Closed System ' " 

' * ^ ' ' ' ' 

1. Culture is a constructiorr of Ihe anthropologist, who is subject to scholarly, 

. ^sthe,tic influences as well as intuitions, data from the people being studiec 
the Vondency is to construct a complete, perfect, and "closed" system as 
model of culture. 

2. A cultuire that is in fact "closed" in terms of its meanings, etc. , is 

impervious to any kind of communication, comparison, change; but a 
model that is loose-ended, 9pen, undefined, is imprecise, faulty from 
the standpoint of the scientific ideals that inspire the work. 

3. Since the collection of data, etc. , about a culture is necessary to its 

ccnstruction, and this collection is a matter of communication, it follows 
that: 

a. Ji "closed" model of culture denies the means by which it was 
arrived at and constructed, m the name of "objectivity." 

b. A viable model of culture is impossible ^with^^ 

c. Since "culture" is only conceivable a;& a product of communication, 
the fact that tlifere are "cultures" whose members' must communicate 
means that the initial communication was in some sense incomplete, 
unsatisfactory. ^ - 3j 

^ { ' ■ ■ _ ' 
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Conmiunic ation mul Couimunitas 



t. Comniunicntion as sharing ^ ociimlizincj, IJ rninizing botwoon tliffcrent 
statuses, divisions. Conimurntas. Abosoluto communication would 
^ ^""^^ ^ci se /h<^|^^r ko r s of identity: a tolepatli would have difficulty dis-- 

tinguistiing self from other. 



/ 



2. What keeps all of human culture from collapsing into communitjl^? 

Communication, communitas require, feed up<!>n differences (cultural, 
social, individual) , whereas differentiation feeds upon similarity- 
Both communication, the creation of shared similarity, and differen- 
tiation, the creation of dissimilarity^ dre strongly motivated human 
concerns. Communication must fail as well as succeed; its failures 
constitute differentiation, its successes communitas. 

3. Individuals, social units, cultures differentiate themselves by habitude, 

develop shared conventions as a kind of "frozen" communitas. 
Because symbols lajrgely "constrain their users, these sets of con- 
ventions tend to develop ii^p> the kind of broad patterning or structuring 
of reality that we call "culture." Communication between cultures then 
entails the rather formidabfe tasks of ethnology: forging a bridge or ^ 
mediation between orders that are not simply different structurings 
of the same' reality , but structurally different realities. This involves: 
■ a. Learning or replicating, insofar as this is possible, the conven- 
tional forms and orders of the target ciilture. ^ 
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b. Croatincj ti basis of coniniuniciition , or niodiatioji, between tlic 



two culturf^s. Thi§ oan take tlie form of a person — spnieone who 

/ ' . 

is conversant iirl both orders, or a set of forms th:at make one 

T 

accessil)le to the otlier. i ^ ^ 

C. TFie Culture of Communication * 

1. Long-term communication between cultures leads to the setting up of 

* ^ * ■ 

mediational forms, habits, etc., that are ''in between,'^ liminal to 

the cultures. • * 

2, These intermediary forms, personalities, etc. are constituted in the 

same* way as "culture" is constituted, a^nd become what I shall call " 
"cultures of .communication. " They obey the same rules as other 
cultures, arid, though the% may appear only as languages , actually f 
have memberships, customs, beliefs, lifestyles. If you learn them, 

■ 

can get by in them, you do well: translators, anthropologists, cultural 
"brokers." They may include: anthropological monographs, anthro- 
pologists, missionaries, traders and trade communities, administra- 
tiveVand diplomatic missions, lifestyles. Pidgins, jargons, Creoles. 
V3. Examples: Melanesian Pidgin. 

r 

a. Origins: Maritime English; adaptation (Australia , etc. ) ' 

b. German administrative language 

c. Lingua franca of Papua New puinea 

^ d. Pidgin culture as a lifestyle: labour camps, family language, etc. ^ 

, • ■ _ . ; : ■ . . ' . - . 

e. Problems of culture of communication: bilingual illiteracy 
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^ CONl-RASTrNG VALUE SYSTEMS IN INd/)STRIAL AND NON-INqft/STpiAL 
^ SOCItTIES AND VALUE CHANGE 

Edward C. Stewart 

* In this pro.serttntion I shall cover W^ubject Assigned which is cx^n- 

trasting values in industrial and^on-industrial societies. At the same . 
time I am taking the liberty to introduce a subject whicli I have not been 
asked to cover, and which is not on the syllabus for the course. The sub- 
ject is value change. In the'field of co^nmunication, particularly develop- 
mental communication, bt>th the researcher and the practitioner have 
been restrictive in their thinking about change. I am convinced that the 
conceptual blinders worn by communicators have hampered field operations 
and have made America/is w:.rking in this.field unnecessarily ethnocentric; 
A broader perspective on value change would have improved many programs 
of the past, and I introduce the subject here with the hope that it will con- 
tribute to those in the future. 

The first part of the presentation follj^ws the subject I have been asked 
to cover. , ^.„..»— ^ 

* 

I. Terms oi Analysis 

A. Communication 

We hawe seen that communication is a difficult subject; it is more of 

I 

a problem than a discipline. Its complexity led us to define it as competence 

theorxand then proceed to identify the finite features of the process of 

communication. One of- these was the component of code which is associated 
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w ith .thc' ^tictal in(|uistir %inc tioii. ( vi^h^r U) hiiufiUHjc ini^ho soii.s{> Ihnt it 
rJTJ^liiigiiislic fuiu-tif>ns wiiif h Mt»rurturt\ tlio com munit atioii pi ocovSH.) 

. ^ '■■/■■■ 

Thi^ c*oncroto iuitur<* of tho cpilb ()ivos lis an e^xrt^lloiil 'indie attij c^f cultural 



fei^Rres of the us"ors of the cod<^. 



■/ 



"tho ])h(Mioinonori of U^xical niarkitui yields important imsicjlits into certain 
cultural finalities in American society. In Enqlisli, adjectij/fV.^ come. in f 
yVieqi5ar pairs ; onc^of the ad jectives is positive while the ott>epHs n^^tive 
( far- near , or good-bad ) . 'the positive adjective , i.e., good refers to^pll 
vari,ations of goodness-badness* This aspect of. language reflects, with some 
^7 distortions , cultural qualities in America^ cultures such as the focus on 

r •■ - 

negative factors in problem solving, and the stress on aversive conditioning 
in American norms cliild rearing and teaching. ^ 

The code and its linguistic features is a subject .that can only be 

* 

mentioned in passing. Perhaps the exaniplos used are enough to establish 
the ^^nificance of the uses of language in revealing cultural qualities. 
B» Patterns of Thinking , ' . 

Thinking may be defined as an extension of thought going beyond the 

<^ .- . . 

e.vidence at hand; nt implies establishing a relationship beyond available 

^ facts. 'Two dimensions are usually identified with patterns of thinking : 
< ^ • ^ ■ '-^ ■ ' " ' ■• ' ^ 

a perceptual and a cognitive. In thi^ course, patterns of thinking will he 

presented according to the model developed by Glenn, and it incorporates 

the two dimensions as associative-abstractive , and case-particular - 

universal. . , • . iv' 

. ^ -L 

o ' " ' . • . . . 
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Inm xyiy cnnBUhn- patte^rrrs of thinkimj syh os tlu^ .'J npunose , tho 
^ Chinoso ruKl mnny otlu^r which dovinto shnrf.ly frorn tho patterns found 

amonr, tho wcvstoi n c ultures, it hocornos noc^-ssary td|draw attention to ' 
f tho intorostinc, roIationsh\p existing between human fjroupinc^ and cogni- 
tive patterns. We refer to the Durkheim-Mauss hypothesis tlj| the organ- 
izntion oUhought resembles the organization of the grolip. 

Rt'cHntly tiie hypothesis has bepn elaborated by Mary Douglas ( 1973) 
who derives the epistemology , belief systems and values of the members 
of a culture from the social forms used in the society. 

^ Finally there is the concept of func^nal cognitive systems (Cole and 
^Scribner, 1974) which is perhap^H«v^ost\nportant distinction among 
i cultures in. the cognitive area. Exampte^^fUnctional cognitive systems " 
. found among. Americans and l^^shared with aHoUier societies are the' 
implied observer agent, decision-making and problem solving. (Stewart, 
in" pres's) • ' • ' ' _ 

C. Values ' ^ , * 

Valueavand similar concepts subh as value orientations, assump- 
,aions or priorities all have^in common the optative quality, ouqhtness-. - 
To clarify an unusually murky area, three kinds of values can be identified. 
Operative values refer to realistic choices, or to inferred values ^vhich 
explain choices made. Conceived valuer are ideals which may <iot directly 
influence choices but which loom in the bac^^ground, pervade choic^nd - 
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hijvo o cj«MK>i;il if indirect influfc-Mirf-'. OlyjcM t vatiuvs aro lliosf wliicli can bo 

■ • ' ■ . ' r - . • ' 

said to be objorlively fjood. Vahu^s in tho health nrf\i iwv of this kind. 

• • ■ • ,' ' ' ■ ■ 

(Morris, !9r)6) , 

. • . ' V 

(I. hidustrinl .ind ^n- Indi^st ri;il Values 

lnkc*loso and Smith C1974) in Horogiinci Modern provide* tluvnio.st 
c oninrehonsivo cinalysis of indi^strial nnd non-irulustriai values, I propose 
to v«ry briefly review the roain features of. their work. \ 

Inkelese and Smith define molern as per^sonal qualities of the indi- 
vidual inculcated by pjrticipition in large-scale modern productive enter- 
prise, or mpre precisely, the qualities needed to efficier^ly op^erate a 
modern factory. 

They collected information with a questionnaire in selected countries 
throughout the world. The procedure is elaborate; it includes an analy- 
tical,- topical and behavioral perspecti ve^- Both workers and firms ^re 
broken down into sub*-categories. The analysis yields an overall scale 
of modernity. The writers conclude that education and rriass media are 
<:rucial in bringing about modernism. The conclusions .reached about 
values are generally in line with existing studies of modernism. 

Becoming Modern is conceived from a western point of view. The 

methods used in the research, the conceptualization of modernism pre- , 

disRpse to reaching the conclusions found in the research. ' The book has 
\- m ■ '"^ ^ . 

^een seen as ethnocentric. Nevertheless, it is the^ost comprehensive / 

study of its kind and deserves seripus stucJy. 
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III. Vijlufs ( liaiKjos 

ThinkiiKj oiKJUt < h.in(j<^ has Ixmmj siriiplistir to say tfnv h-ast. AiiuM iran 

.. * " ' • 

prcHK ci,,,atmn„witli charujc and with novolty has saddlod researrhors and 

■ :•. ■ . . . ' ^ 

pt actitiouors with a onr dinu-iisioru'il view of chango, which essentially 
..nssunios that by chamjc is meant oithor tho arcjuisition or the .jbandortment 
of a value. This simple dimension can bo expanded to number among six 
others. At tually it is difficult to discover a value which has been entirely 
aC(,uired.or abKindoned in American history. The^invention of adolescence 
o hundred years or so ago might be an example. Diflefent kinds of appear- 
ances and disappearances of religiaus and ideological groups might be another. 
Other dimehsions of value change seem more important than the simple one 
of acquisition or abandonment. 

Value redistribution refers to the spread to different graips of a ' 
given value, or the retrenchment of a value. The spread of equality and 
of tolerance is^^^t*=«^ample. These values find much wider distribution 
totiay than before, but they have always been present in American society. 

Changint, events bring about an emphasis or a de-emphasis, of value. 
Pollution and employment (or unemployment) serve as examples. The 



1. Rescher, N. "What is Value Change? .A Framework for Research," 
in K. Baier and N. Rescher (eds.) Values and the Fiituxe. New York: 
The Free Press, 1969. 
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dimension rotors to thr lopit ality of an issiu^ rnther than to any .shift in 
its optati vonoss. ^ ^ 

A fourth kind of ( hancjo does rofc^r to a t erse alinrj or rf^r<inking of 
a given valiH*. Itins issu<vs of identity or mattcns of solf worth havo bcn^n 
scaled upwards within rec ent years in American see iety. 

Redeploynnont of values refer to the application of a value in a new 
domain. Values of quantification have recently been itUroduced into the 
fiel^ of education, after being developed in techn9rlogy and industry. 

A sixth dimension refers to restandardization of values. Implemen- 
tation of safety, of standards of livirtg and of public welfare have received ^ 
striking standardi>^.ations of increasing precision. 

The final dimension of value changes has been called retargeting. 
Action groups make strategic judgments about their plans, delaying some 
changes until more immediate goals have been reached. Thus female 
suffrage preceeded negro suffrage. \ 

These different dimensions of value change cast an entirely different 
lifht on problems of innovation and of development. The analysis conducted 
by Rescher is a refreshing view of the old and stale subject of one dimensional 
change. 
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LEADING CULTURAL OHIKNTATIONS 
Michnol H. Prossor 



Soverfil dofinitiotis of c ult^'o ciro jjossihlo. A chief contribution of 

such definitions Cciii load us to Clifford Goerti'Js important statomont that 

without humans, no culture, but more significantly, without culture,, no 

humans. Wo can identify four theor^-tical orientations which provide 

current theories of culture: cultural evolutionism, cultural functionalism , 

cultural history, and cultural econogy. Cultural evolutionism refers to the 

cumulative, collective experience of humantty^^ Culture Writ Large. 

>>^^ 

Cultural functionalism emphasiz.es the society or culture as a working 
system, which indicates that if all aspects of the system are not at work, 
the system itself will disintegrate. Cultural history ethnographically 
studies the contemporary history of a culture as seen through time and 
space. That is, all cultural history is a study of contemporary history 
whenever it took place. Cultural ecology stresses our interaction with our 
cultural environment. As an aspect of cultural ecology, we can briefly 
explore the role of cognitive or subjective culture which is defended by 
cognitive anthropologists as getting into the minds and hearts of members 

of the culture to know it more fully- Two fundamental aspects in cultural 

X, 

ecology have been seen to be environment and adaptation. 

These theoretical orientations towards culture allow us to begin to 
dist^inguish cultural unit^. Among these are cultural jnaximizers, the quan 
turn of culture, cultural universals, the cultural pl^enta, the cultural 
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. (|Uoritiim of roinniunication, ;irid the cultural bias toward comiruinictioti. 
In any tultiiro, cultural rnnxinliz(^rs assure tho culture'. s survival and tho 
passing down of traditions and values, two key values for every culture. 

■ 

The quantum of culture is the accumulation of the culture's customs, tra- 
ditons, norms, and values. As an aspect of Culture Writ Larr|e, wo can 
isolate the important role which cultural universals play and can note 
criticism of the concept. Since we arc chiefly interested in social discourse 
we can suggest that the cultural placenta provides the interaction for such 
discourse.' Finally, we can identify the cultural quantum of communication 
as the direct interaction between communication and culture. This concept, 
linked with the notion of a cultural bias of communication as seep by 
different cultures, ties directly into the earfy issues which wa raised, and 
omphasixos the importance of these linkages between dommunication ana 

\ 

culture which we wish to make. 
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CONTRAST-AMKHIC AN MODICL AND ITS 
APPLICATION IN TKAINI^JO PROGRAMS 
Cajt^tnn Do M olio 




liorti nenr noinbay, tnclia, Cajotun DoMollo com- ^^^V^ ^^^i 

plotVHl his diplonui in dramatic arts in Bombay, 

his IK A. in drama from Howard University, and 

his M. A. in drama from The Catholic University jpT^ ^ 

of America. He has been a profes^^ional actor 
both in India arid in the United States- -^ith 
Kdvvard Stewart, he helped to develop the con- 
trast-American model and has been active in 
their ongoing program for intercultural commu- 
nication for the lousiness Council for International 

U.nderstanding at American University; government agencies such as 
miMRRO; WashiTigton International Center, the World Bapk, E.I. DuPont 
de Nemours afid Co. , and MaryknoM Seminary. He has also served as a 
consultant in intercultural communication for such above named agencies, 
companies, and organi^^ations . He is fluent in Marathi, Gujarati, and 
Hindi in addition to English. 

There are three documents which together form basic materials for 
understanding the Contrast-A merican model — the development of the notion 
of Contrast- A merican, assimilation, and an application of the same m 
training l^^ograms. They explain the basic research undertaken to develop 
a nelJ tr^lnirrg model in the area of crosscultural communication which 
gave birth to the concept of the Contrast- A merican model. These are 
listed b^low vOitfi an explanation of what they are and where they can be 
obtained- > ^ 

A Caution 

While it ts not diificult to describe the concept of the Contrast- 
Anierican^odel and its utilization in training programs,' a reader who is 



not familiar^with. the 'model,, invariable perceives it differently, in its 
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cl<*pth niul scope- from its Iiv<^ ntul di'nrnatic usability in tr'aininr]. Without 
a firstliand <»xptu'iorK'(^ of this uiottol arul the- im^thoci, a ti aiiuM^ may finrl 
tho Coat I ast- A niiwit cui nK:)cle>l arlific iai and unroal , and th(.* c^nc ountc^r 
rontrivc?d- 

fts impaf:l and (?ff(H t i vrnoss is hcvst loarnod and folt wbon soon or 
oxporionccHl in a live c lassroom training situation* It is dosirablo that 
thaoso who wish or plan to uso Cont rast- A morican modol should fiavo 
wit,nossc-d it dt-monst rated at loast once to really understand and appro^ 
ciatt^ the exp(-rionr ial lo^irning it provides, an intense, personal and an 
{^notional involvement wfiich it creates, and the discussion it generates 
of values, <issumptions , rok?/e vent-oriented attitudes, social behavior, 

and thought processes that underlie a spoken word or a manifest action^ 

( • . > ■ 

The Documents ^ 

The Contrast-American model was conceptualized and created by 
Edward C. Stewart. Mt is designed for cultural self-a'wareness . ' It uses 
a technique of role-play based on scenarios- with specific problerns which 
nee^ to be rr'^olvcd* The rol=e-play takes place between a participating 
Am<?i"ican and a Contrast- A nnerican (a trained cuUural specialist) as his 

counterpart in a country abroad. - ^ V- ;; 

' ^ . ' 

The research was conducted at Human Resources Research Organi-- 
zation (HUMRRQ), 300 North Washington Street , Alexandria; Virginia, . 
22314, Various organi:?:ations using the*Contrast- A rnerican model in train 
ing programs have adapted the original scenarios to meet their own needs. 



C)th<M s li;jv<* writt(Mi iilto()f*tlu*r n(»w sccMinrios to suit thiMr cjonls niid 
t>h jrc li Vfvs . , 

Tin* reason re h npixvirs in a cloc umotit calUni rorhnic al RefMjrt 69 
(May 1969) entitk-d Simulatinc] hitor cultural Conirrmnication Through 
Rol(^-FU^lK] ^ It explains conceptual i:^ation process of the Contrast- 
A niericaX niock-1, writing of th(- scenarios, techniques of role-playing 
and pre- and i>ost-^ nieasu renient instruments to gauge the effectiveness of 
this system of training- ' i e[K)rt is out of print but a xeroxed copy is 
available fgr a fee- of $4.50 from National Technical Information Service, 
528'') Port Royal Road, Springfield, Virginia, 22161. Please quote document 
number AD 688698 when ordering a copy. 

Tlie character of the Contrast- A merican is drawn by Stewart based 
on his own work American Cultural Patterns : A Cross-Gultural Perspective 
^vhich discusses two 1 vt Is of cultural patterns and perspectives: American 
and, its opposite, variant or contrasting phenomena. The Contrast-American 
model therefore is a composite abstraction but a very real personification 
in a sense that it derives its form and substance from various cultures 
of the world outside'o? the United States. Stewart's book is available for 
$3.50 from the Society for Intercultural Education, Training and Research 
(SIETAR), Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 

In my master's dissertation (January 1975) entitled A Cultural 
Experience : And the Art of Acting as a Technique for Simulating Cross- 
Cultural Interaction Through Role-Playing in Communication, I explain 
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the* U\'iitiiTU| Miul t|ic* ci(Mtiv** pri)c^oss<\s ; first, utHl(»rst:uuli ik| t ho ( Onti.ist- 
Ainoricin chninrtcM,, s(Morul, ;)ssi inil.it iiuj tlK-toIt* of th(» ( ()nt in st - A iiu M^icMii 
('h.iiM('t(M , tikI thiifl, r(»^<'i'(\jtitic) tfto sntiu^ lM>ft)r<- aiitlinru in <i liv(», 
rtMlistic sirnuhit(Hl (MK"()unt(^r with ciii Ariu^rirnn t raiiuuVpn i t ((•ij^niit- 1 oli*- 
phiytu . Hh' <lisst»rtnti(in cin ol)taiuocl tht^ougli tht^ [nt<M -1 ibrMi y [.oaii 
SystcMii from The* Crtlujl lini vfM sity^ of Arnt^rica, Kouitli and Mif 
AvcMino, WMslurujton, D.C^., 20017; ;hk1 tht M ihrn iV « iiutiilxu* 

of ttio clissc>r tatiori is PN 1 62 1 /• C32/ i97rj/D3r) . 
rh(* lochniiiiu^ 

^jAri irit(-i cultural cronimuuicatiou spec inl ist 'or a culture (»xport (who 
also nuKloratos' the rolo-plny iucj sf^ssion.s) i^rosents to tho partic:iparUs 
a gnneral cultural ovQrviow — culture similarities and difforencos^ the 
hidden power arid influence of a culture that belie human activity and moti- 
vate individual and group behaviors and so forth- On one side of the 
cultural continuum, a speaker displays American predispositions and on 

\ 

the other, a variant norm or an opposite value. Further, patter'ns of think- 
ing, value systems, assumptions, and traditions are disctr<:^ed to show 
how each affect i.nterf)ersonal relations and interactions. Other aspects 
that affect communication are explored such as language, analytical as 
oppored to descriptive thinking, perception and the world view, man in 
relation to his social and physical environment, logic versus nonlogic, 
movement of thought from abstract to concrete and vice versa. In short, 
a whQie spectrum of culture and communication are presented as an interface. 
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n<»xt st«»|> is to h«ivi» a |nu t it ipiint voliiiit^uM to iul<^-pl;iy iis Mi * 
Smith ( A nior*i< all ) tt wik in< j ( f m t d in th.it lu^ |>1.»( fs hiuist-lf into tho (|iv<»n 
sitihitioii of th<^ scon.iT io l alluM tluMi .rssuiuiiuj i\ rolf of sonio'othtu* 
AriMMii ar] or an iina(|inary third i>or son. 1 ho roh* of tin- Cont rast ~ A hum i( 
natneni M i . Klian is playod hy a ttainotl staff nuMr^h(M' wlio trios to olicit 
fron] Mr* Smith a < iiltnr c-hicliMi !)cMiavior a'nd c ontrasts th(* sanu^ in i\ v(»r 
roalisti( and spont.inoous ^mariaoi flifff^r iiuj vahuvs and atlitudf^s. Stu h 
'ttv'o-iMM\son sinuiJatfHi onconntor s last alxnit I r> to 20 niiFiutos: 

n 

AfttM tliat, Mr. Khan lo.ivos the classroom and tho rnodtuatt^r with 
tho licdp of tho fxi rtic ipants d(^bric^fs Mr. Smith ^js to siirfaco hiddfMi 
dirncMisions of pt^rcopt ions , m ispc^i copticf^i.s , and iindorrur rents of commu 
nioaticMw Ihi^s dc^no, tho dc^briofincj takes place with Mr. Khan to unravel 
his vic^w of Mr.'^Smith and the interaction. 

In tho final *=^tep, a culture specialist will summarise the whole 
process highjirjhtirig culture, similarities and differences of roles and 
behaviors, and pin-pointing the lack of communication which may result 
because of misunderstanding when people of different cultural background 
and different value-orientation try to comrnunicate. 

1 he presentation of the cultural overview together with the first, 
introductory scene t^ikes about three hours. Each subsequent scene may 
takc^from 4r) minutes to one hour including the discussion. 
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AC'iKNC^^ VIKVvS lOWAUl) ( *U<)SS( M ' I ;i ( I^AI, 

Kit II I 1(1 CoIh.mi 
\* 

Hit iMrd ( Ohfrj is rm rciilly Kxiunlive Assist,iri( 
t(» tlK^ niKM tor of HSfA, .ioFiii [ifMnlKA <lt. I lo 
r<M (MViHl hix n.A. in ( loVtM rirjuMil niul History 
from tht* Hnivorsity of r<«x;rs, cjr.ulu.it iiiq with 
fiirjhost honor .s to Ixm onu^ n Woodrow Wil.son ^ 
Im^IIow ;Mui Rlu)(h\s Sc liol.ir; hi* thon sptMit two 
yiMrs in f|r,Hlu*ito study at Oxford Univorsily 
in Pol i t ic s . 

(\jh<Mi licis w()rk<ni ,rs n foroi(jn .df.iirs tt^poilct - 
in W;rshin(jlon D.C. for tli<- C\)nf u ossion.d (jnnrtot ly .irid l lu> N.ttion/d 
J^liiruiil, <irKl spont six ycvirs .ks .i p.'irtnor in .1 c ( >in inurn'cnt ions- consiilt- 
iruj firm in f^cillns, spo( iali/'itu) in politic iil ( arTif^nicjn wor k- In P)76 ho 
h(H«tm<- Staff Dir<utor of t\u- P\ih]ir Arjondn I'Oundat i<)n , a N(*w Yor k-hcis*ul 
public- roso;u ch ortjani/ation lounth^d by Cyrns Vanrf^ and Dani<^l Y ank(*Jovi( h . 
Ho joinod tho Atjont y in his our t(Mit c af>a<ity in May erf ]')77 . 

Our fir st ffut^stion is: What do(\s tlio AgiMicy rn<Mn by rosf-arcljV 
FroTTi tin- point of vit^w of AfjcMu^y manacjf^niont , sfiould bt^ .intort-stod 
not only in ofunion iK>ns, but in a wliolo rancjo of valid and roliablo rosoarch 
tools and tochni(iuos, Tho piMiiripal function pf Agency rosoarch is to 
assist in nnsworinrj f]uostions--up and down tho Hno, at various lovols 
of Agency manaaomont*--that tho Agency may facel' Different research 
m(?thods can be employed, depending on the f]uestions to bo answored. 
Research clearly is not much good to the Agency unless it utilizes sound 
methodology, unless it is wholly reliable. Neither is it useful unless it 
is timely and relevant. Director Reinliardt regards good research as 
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( \ xu iiti tn A()(^iu y ( ^ ( i s i i )n iK i r h | ,uhI oj mm .iI ic j? is-- vvhi( h shoiiM !>i^ 
i<»li4Ml on ,»s ,iM <«sscM»ti,il tool (oT o|>j<'( tivo ,iiiswors. At linios, tlto 
ioso,itc h (livision lidK fn liivitod .is soi m M 1 1 i i u | ol.ci sto|uliil(l; Init it 
sh^^)iil(l Ix* .1 < ornor stcMU* ol tin* ontit o A<ion( y, I'lio'usc* ot b,isir r t*s<Mi i.fi 
sliouhl h(» tin* Nt.o tiiKi |>oinl loi' .iny vi^jhlo doiiM^stir (m foroi(in iU^i ision- 

V 

Assail .HjoiH y, wo Ilivo tliioo spt^c ilio iiMnd.ilos: to adviso t|jo 
Pt osi(l(Mit , tijo S(M r(M.i! y (,>f St.it<', tho National So( in ity ( <MUu il, aridovoM 
tlu* (\)iujioss at tiiiios on rottM()n attiludos and ()])ini()n.s as tlit^y folate* to 
I .S. ftolii y; to <*X[ila!n Anioi ic an polic ios ovotscms; to pi;ovid<* ovof scNiK 
andifMK OS uitlia I )a I ant o( L, i o| 1 1 ( ^sont a t i vo vie^w of AnuMican lifo. SiK r(\<sful 
P<M*f(>rn»aru o ol o<Kdi of tlnvso i-(M|uiios iiso of hasio rosfNirt^h - t^xaniplos 
of failuro to utili/'o such rcvsoaic li ran offcMod tc^ donionstrato whore* th(^ 
subjtM tivc* analyxos of offi< s ovoi sr^as ahc^ut c>]:oinii)n tc>\<ra^cl tho United 

4 

Statfvs aro at vai ianc o with dat<i ritMiorat<»d by attitudinnl nesoarch niothods- 
Kvorythinf] t\u^ Dirc^c tor and tho Doputy Director hav(^ si^id about improving^ 
our foc us, our a.c c ountabil ity , our contacts tx^twc^on Wasfdngton and the field 
and our mission must be tied to research. "H(^search continues to be one 
of thr- wt-akest and least-fundt^d elements of the Agency. The Agency 
.s(-ems not to know wliy it ougl^t to do what it does.*' Ihis statement is not 
recent but was made in a report about the Agency nine years ago. To the 
extent that it applies today, changes must occur in a positive direction. 



W4« do not h.tv.^ thi' to tii^ into th*- iv-.oti"i i< i or><Mr ( li ol ncm i,f1 icntisl 

wliit li li.is MO .s|*o( ifit .ipplii ,ihjlitv to A(|oiii y ni^Mls. Howovoi , sliotild 
hMf ii liovv l(> ti.o ni'S.^. tijo nioNt n>><»(iil sot r,il s< iiMu o lo.so.n t h to nui iumvI^.. 
In tlio < oiiiiiuj Mioiitlis, it sti4M)l(l (Uiio ol),vi<ni>; to ||ios<> who ,\n> < oik oi im>(1 
how inVj)OT t.inl sol id r o.so, ir t h will Ihm onio to tlu> A(|onx y ' s riMU. u |on h *nt 
docisioMs. W<> |iop4« to ho< omo ,i niodol (or ttu" oKVm tiv(^ us<^ ol loli.iblo 
iind v.ilift so( i,d s( i4'n( o r 4vs4\tT^( h. 
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UIM'.AKi [| oil I f:( I I \ IN ( Mil V 
l\» niM'fh I'. \< Ih I 



K<'inM'tli* Adh^i ^ I)i^pii1v < lii(*l <»l AltiliKl*' 
A IK lit •til 4 ' H< M r < \\ I )i V I s H Ml < » ( I S I A ' ' . ( M h t * ' ol 
K « * s < \ u < 1 1 , \v , 1 s 1 )o I M r n ( H » r n 1 . 1 n V . I 1 1 ^ i « m < » j v * m i 
}i I *> M . A . ill I ( >i IT r L 1 1 i s II I f i otii S y r . m n s< • I r i j v< • i 
sity *iiul his M.A. ,iih! IMi.l). in IN)lili( ,il S< mmm t' 
li(>in th** I ' 1 1 i v« ' I i t V of (Mn< .i(|(i. 

hi^loi t^ |()ii)iii<) t}1<^ A<f*Mif ' .IS .1 Si)( i.il 

St nMH cm.Hvst, A<ilf'i I I >jii inn ni f cit i< >n 

i\t tin* ( I li V ( 'I s i I y ( )l fill I i i( 1 w( ) I kt mI . I , I 

Sf'iiior ii*sfMr ( l» <)f(iit*r .»! tin* (\t]iciMi,in Mi'^. 

i cisli n( ) f I K >r . 1 1 i( M I . Mf • ti-is s 1 1 1< o s< V( m I .is ( ' Im< mI of t lit ^ M< m li. i Ht - s* m i ( li 

;in< I f o( tir M< < 1 1 Division of tin* ( )f ( f* o i)i Ht vst m t < 1 1 ^ . i s iJt ^| Mit y ( li iof of 

J^ost M f ( h ^ . 1 ru I . J s P I o< 1 rd in l<o s* m t < li < >f fi r o r i i ^ M. uii L i . Ht * f m s . 1 1 so inr )f it 

< I n ssos in )on r i h » I i s n i .it 1 1 1 ( ' I i n vt ' r s 1 1 v of M d r y Li nt I . tn< 1 .it A i no t i < . i n 

I rii v< • t s i t V . 




1 f J i on 1 n I nni ( c 1 1 < • of ff m t i Vf *l y , \v 0^*1 V( » to k ) c> v M *^ ^< m « y * f; . iu( i ionc os 

utioio tl]t*y nro Ick .»Io<I. '^i- ti.ivo to ho ,iv\. :o ol \vhMf tlioy .ilr>'M(ly 
know, nndor st.md .nul holi^^vo ci[)ont ttio I'nitod Si.ii* s iMhI its [^olic nvs, 
an<l wh.it thoir prosont cittitu(i<vs .wo on 1 < 1< v-nit is t ; .nul wo fuivt^ to 
cjt^t soiuo f<>o<lh«ic k to lo.ir n liow woll (.n. :m s,?t|« s ;no por t oivo^l ^incJ 
iu roplorl, nncl liow wt'll Ifioy ^* r to r r*nr > « >ni ohi(u ttvos. 

To firdf) in( rtMso t}i(* f^ffi'c ti^* !io',s t^i th** At^oiit . 's (u>iniT]inii c ions 
«uul in sui>porl of tfio Af]<^nry's .ulvisor> li lo to t h^ • < 'xrn ut i vo lirnnch on 
foitMcjn pnhlif^ c)pinif>n, wo nso tho to<yls'of so* i-Ti ^cit^ncc^ roso.irrh for nt 
loo'^^t oicjfit (lifforont purposos: 

1- To rneasuro F)asic valno?^ /ukI attitucfos of fioc:)f>U^ in koy countrios. 

Tho Agency hasn't done nnu<h of tfiis in tht^ post, but tt^^gooci rurront t^xaniplo 
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» •■ 1 ^ t ij. h . i( s oiMii .tti II ih I. . itk u . - J < ,. I in.u i\ . ir h ■. lo . h . . V r t 

i riKiiiv ..Un-i nun.)-., lli<- ixi. i,f i,. \^hi. Ii rli.- pi.lin. il .u n -i n . ir i. -ir . cil 

nm^<>^'.itv •lihl.Mii'. .mhI i.rhtM voiiii^^ pf'.,j.|.' .n*' 1 1 1 . u ni » 1 1 m . t i.i n m h • , . i ( . I 

• I iM li \ i« hi. il •. < M . .Nv . .M. t /iiM I . r . '.MUM 1^ In! t 1 < . I hi - , i , , » h .m ) f i tn 
r « ' .1 M t 1 It p ! 1 » )i •( T . 

n tc. c|<» iiMM ^ - .-I \\^^ \ I .-•..Mr 1 I. in t|,.^ ,..,.1 th.iii in i i-. * rH v^mi/. 

hi H'iu.c, p.,|\r., foT tlu- tM|. fHM>plc^ Ml fh- .S!.,t»' I)<|Mi tttM-lit , til.- \. It ion. J 1 

Sim III itv ( Ounc iU.ni.! tfM- Wfiit^^ Mmii .«■ .,n.j c ur rt-ntly i . iv,. h](ilM.>.t f^r um itv 

\ ,11 tv| K .lily i^l.inrir-.l tr) .i>,,'.f-.^. pnh)n opinion pr Jor lo sonn- jn.M'>i 
c'Vonf (.1 ( onfon-ru l-or o>MTnp!.'. t f n • Of f i ( * ^ >f Honc m r . f i r i i( ! n i ii 1 1 1 - 

( (Mint r V snr \ <'ys tins Vf \ir pr tcv tfio I ondcni K( (jnoniM Siinun it iiu -otnuis 

^ • lo nuMsurf t.Mfj<>t group lu-rc f'p>t ions of tlio AriM-rif ati Socif-ty 
.itkI of { .S. (l(^^i<vsti( polu As .i ni.ijor poli( >- ob|c^( li vo of fho Arjoru y 

IS topottr.iv ArnorK.jn Nocioty . »( ( iiTMt< -I y , it is i nt]u)T t.int foi pro(jr<i'- 
offifi-is to knou uliic fi olf^norns .,ro v iou ( ni f u>s i 1 1 vf ^ y or r u ^ t i vol \% hikI 
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to identify areas of ignorance. Coupled with measures of audience interests 

* 

such studies help to define topics on which USIS should C?^%vnriunicate. 
Analysis of perception data can show which opinions are most r.elated to 
a generally positive or negative evaluation of the U.S. Epr example, do 
those who. perceive the U.S. as "racist" have a more or less negative 
overall image of the U.S. than those who see American society as "ruthless, 
as lacking in concern for the poor, the ill, or the aged? In recent years, 
we have done such studies in the major European countries and Japan. 

5. To analyze the influence structure in foreign countries, and to 
aid in the identification of influentials for Post audience lists. This can be 
done by synthesis of relevant academic research, by sponsorship of appro- 
priate field studies, or by providing a competent specialist as consultant. 
We have not done nearly enough, in this fi^d, in part because such studies, 
can be politically quite sensitive. 

6. To show which information sources are most used and trusted 
by USIS priority audiences. This information helps posts selec|: appro-- 
priate communication channels. With the Agency ' s increase^ reliance 
on personal media such as seminars and less concern with placement in 
local mass media, this Mnd of study is now rare. 

. J, To identify friendly or especially hostile audience segments, 
and to analyze apparent bases for good-will or antipathy. This kind of 
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information is especially important in communicating with new genera- 
tions whose perceptions may have been shaped more by Vietnam and 
Watergate than by World War II and post-war U.S. economic aid. 

8. To help evaluate, justify ot improve Agency media products 
( VOA , ■ films , TV, publications, cultural centejj/s, exhibits) by analyzing 
audience interests*, pretesting pilot programs , comparing content with 
objectives^ describing the size and composition of audiences reached, 
measuring comprehension, reactions, effects, and recommending possible 
changes in content, format, or distribution practices. A great deal is 
done in this area, especially for major Washington-based multi-country 
niedia. 

One of several other ways in which research could be, but has not 
been, used, is to test Agency and Post basic operating assumptions. For 
example, are USIS cultural centers more or less effective than Binational 
Centers? Is the general public more likely to be informed (and influenced) 
by focusing on strictly defined target groups or by using a mass media 
approach? Is "explication" more effective than persuasion in achieving- 
prograni objectives? Are student leaders or followers more likely to be 
influenced by USIS programs? And so on. 

Response to. Questions : * 
A. We are limited by resources and staff to a small number of opinion/ 
attitude surveys per year. .Political conditions and the availability of 



of research contractors also impose limitations. Surveys measuring reac- 

tion to US foreign policies are most often conducted in fpur^r five West) ' 

■ / 

European countries, and perhaps in Japan. We caixnot do/iSurveys in Eastern 
Europe, China, or the USSR, and there are fe\v reliable-research institutes 
in Northern or Central Africa. 

" -. 

sT^The decision on what surveys to undertake is based on a variety of 
*- inputs. The Office of Research may initiate a study in response to some 

jor political development. 'Or requests are received from Publip Affairs 



Officers, area directors, the Office of Policy and Plans, or Agency =#nana<ge- 
ment. Before we can do any studies whichjinvolve interviewing in the field, 
we must obtain, approvals from the area director, th^ Agency director, the\. 
State Department, and the Public Affairs Officer and Ambassador in the 
survey country. , f 



/ 
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PRODUCT AND EFFECTIVENESS RESEARCH 
FOR THE AGENCY 
W. Peter Janicki 



Peter Janicki, currently the Deputy Chief of the 
Media Research Division'of lOR, was born in 
Poland pnd educated in England and the United 
States. ^ He received his Ph.D* in Social Psycho- 
logy from Princeton University in 1961, where 
he worked under sociologist Hadley Cantril 
conducting surveys worldwide to assess level's 
of personal and national satisfactions. He als|> T 
'taught social psychology ht Dartmouth Collegef^/ 

Janicki»joined the Agency in 1964, specializing in research in the Near 
East and South Asia until 1970. He then began work on media and product 
research, and initiated the current cyclic research programs on major 
Agericy media. . . ' 




USIA is an incredibly large And complex source of international 
communication, as we all know. To the researcher whose task is to assess 
the effectiveness of its products and programs the volume and variety of 
USIA output pose a serious challenge. • He has to consider somfe thirty- 
seven language broadcasts of VOA , five or six major publications with 

A 

many local variants, the rapidly changing film, TV and VTR output, and 

thelnany cultural and informational activities carried out by USIS posts. 

Yet the development of an adequate research program depends ^^ry 

much ojn the orientation of top Agency management and its^understanding 

of what research can do. In the past, when interest was low, research 

projects tended to be less well focused and sporadic. Even when interest 

was high, often it reflected idiosyncracies of individual managers. 
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For the pa;5t five years, however, Agency management has been ^ 



increasingly aware of the uses of research. The demanc^frcim Congress 
and OMB for hard information on programming has also increased markedly. 
Research programs were being instituted to meet this demand. , 

Currently, added impetus of ZBB and the present actions of the 
Director and his staff already indicate that program oriented research will 
become even more central during- his tenure. 

The main change occurred around 1972. In that year strong manage- 

^ent of the Office of Research and support from top Agency management 
led to the creation of the concept of multi-year, integrated cycle of research 

^projects de&igned to be a part of a -research program to answer specific 
questions and to add to the cumulative body of knowledge about Agency pro- 
duct/s, activities and audiences. The conceptual framework was based on 
research priorities intencjed to reflect Agency program priorities and 
costs. We obtained long-term commitments for a series of mutually related 
projects and began to develop stand^d research designs, questionnaires ' . 
and indices of effectiveness to permit aggregate analyses from which to 
Efiake wider generalizations • But the program was also kept flexible to 
respond to special reque'sts. ' , ^ 

. The first of these programs wajg the VOA -Continuing Audience 
Analysis Program (VOA-CAAP), v/hich has now seen the completion of 
over 40 separate surveys, reflecting VOA ' s major budget positiori in USIA. 
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The charf shown below perhaps best illustrates how we went about develop- 

I r- 

. ing that program. The VOA-CAAP consists of four concurrent phases: 
in Phase I — which received early emphasis — we measure VOA audiences 
' and assess its competitive situation vis-a-vis other broadcasters. In 
Phase II we measure audience program preferences and other listening 
habits. In Phase III (which is the only part of the program not relying on 
probability sampling and strictly representative listeners) we delve more 
deeply into listeners *^ needs and try to sense emerging issues. In Phase IV, 
still experimental, we assess the impact of locally placed VOA programming. 

VOA CONTINUHMG AUDIENCE ANALYSIS PROGRAM (VOA-CAAP)' 

CONCEPTUAL OVERVIEW 



PURPOSE 


METHOD 


OUTCOME 


Evaluation 
(Phase 1) 


Quantitative 

Representative 

(Sample^Surveys) 


Measurement of reach 

"in adult populations 

—in selected groups ^ 

"trends in the above 

"by time of day 

-by language 

"by program 


Evaluation 
Guidance 

(Phase II) 


Quantitative 
Representative^ 
(Sample Surveys) 


Audience reactions 

Audience preferences 

Station credibility measures 

Other measures requiring projections 


Guidance 
(Phase III) 


Qualitative 
Non-representative 
(Listener panels by mail) 
(Personal discussion groups) 


Identification of new issues 
Clarification of past findings 
Reactions to real/planned changes 
Identification of motivations and 
sensitivities 


Evaluatioq 
(Phase IV) 


Quantitative 
Representative 
[Surveys of radio stations) 
<!Analysis of ratings) 


Measurement of added reach through 
programs placed on local radio 

• ■ 1 
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We have similarly conceptualized parallel research programs for 

C ' ■ ' 

publications, film/TV and field programming, although only the publica- 
tions program so far has been nearly as developed as the VOA-GAAP. 
Our reports on indivisual, studies and aggregate analyses are distributed 
to all relevant Agency elements, but are also available on request to any- 
one in the Agency. It may be of interest that our research data and reports 
are al^b made available to persons otdtside USIA and are routinely sent to 
various academic centers* 

To get back to VOA research, the VOA-CAAP program has been VQry 
useful ii;i helping us develop estimates of VOA audiences worldwide. Most 
recently, for instance, we estimate that VOA may have up to 74 million 
regular (i.e. , weekly or better) lis^ners. We have also shown that it is 
one of the two most widely listened to international broadcasters* VOA 

'0 

audiences comprise typically 1-2 percent in many countries, but in some 
areas, notably in East Europe and parts of Africa may reach as many as 
20-25 percent of the potential listeners. Listeners typically are "informa- 
tionally oriented.'* 

Our research on periodicals, as some of you may know, has pointed 
up some important generalizations. We find that our readers' interests 
lie mainly in areas of economic, political affairs, societal issues or ^ 
science rather than in cultural or "popular culture" topics. They are 
sophisticated and well educated members of an "international ^formational 
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elite," requiring top ciuality products. These findings have been used ^ 
by IPS in their publications policies in. recent years. We find'that our 
publications are widely read and appreciated; but' reaching all intended 
recipients has been a problem since losses in the distribution system have 
been noted. Our reports on individual publications provide much more 
detail. * . 

Our product oriented research now accounts for about two thirds of 
the lOR staff and contract funds We conduct research both in the developed 

r 

and in the developing world, and have done studies in all geographic areas 
except in the Communist world, in many parts of the developing world 
research is difficult because many contractors there lack sophistication 
in social science methods. In many cases we send our own officers to ^ 
supervise and control the field work. Despite our efforts to produce 
timely results we are often subjected to delays in reporting due to these 
^ factors. But we feel that the validity and reliability of our information 

must be 'of a high quality to make it useflil for proper management decisions 
and ultimately for longer range program planning. 
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CONTRASTING EASTERN AND WESTERN VALUE SYSTEMS 
^ K.S. Sitaram 





K.S. Sitaram is currently Professor and Chairman of 
jthe Communication Department of U^tah State Univer- 
sity. Born in India, where he attended the University 
of Mysore and received his Bachelor of Science, he - 
has lived arjd worked in the United States since 1964, 
receiving his Ph.D. in Speech, Raciio, and Television 
from the University of Oregon. 

ft 

Sitaram specializes in the area of interpersonal and 
intercultural comanunication and the social effects 
of mass media; he has taught courses in these areas 

at Governor ' s State University and the University of Hawaii as ^ell as at 
Utah State University. He is co-author, with Roy T. Cogdell , of Foundations 
of Intercultural Communication, published by Charles Merrill in 1976, 
and has contributed several articles to anthologies and journals of inter- 
cultural communication, including: "What is Intercultural Communication?" 
in Samovar and Pprter, eds. , Intercultural Communication : A Reader; 
Intercultural Communication; An Overview in Biosciences Communication , 
t<5 be published in 1978; "Modern Man and the Media" in Journal of Commu - 

cation Association of the Pacificj and "Values in Communication" in 
Asante and Marks, eds.. Readings in Intercultura l Communication, to be 
published by Sage in 1978. ^ 



i^'tly 



Commun-icative behaviors of any people are shaped mostly by their, 
cultural value system. Different svsterjis give rise to different' types of 

\ 

communicative behaviors. Thus values become the guidelines for a per- 
son's behavior. Values "tell" people which way they should go when they 



ar(^ at the cross-roads. 

A study of the values of most cultures of the world indicates that there 
are at least twenty-eight values. These may be classified as primary and 
secondary values. Even among the primary values only two seem to be 

4 
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most important. Thoy are : individuality arid responsibility. Indi vidu^ility 
is basic to Western cultures whrtle responsibility is basic to Eastcrrt c-ultures. 
All other values seem to be related to either one of the two. 

If we would like to prepare ourselves to interact in a particular culture, 
we must know the primary and secondary values of that culture* Because 
the values shape communicative behaviors, it i« necess^^y to know which 
value shapes what type of behavior. Such an understanding should eriabSte \s 
to adapt our communicative techniques to the culture of our audience. 



CONTRASTING EASTERN AND WESTERN BASES FOR COMMUNICATION 
/ , K. S. Sitaram 

' I ■ ■ 

The main purpose of thii session is to discuss the theories of per- 
ception of ancient Hindus, Buddhists, Muslims, and Greeks and compare 
them with the modern theories. The ancients defined perception as the 
acquiring of valid knowledge: the way ^ach people explain the process of 
perception reflects their values, beliefs and expectations. Buddhists 
explained the process a'§Ntiio method of acquiring knowledge that occurs as a 
result of mind-object contact, which can take place only when the indivi- 
dual has developed his/her powers of intuition. Hindus did not think that 
object of contact is important; it is the soul that is inside the person which 
decides whether knowledge is valid or not, and by deep mediation one can 
know the validity. MuslinKS, on the other hand, rejected both tlieories and 
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laia emphasis on the individual's ability to reason-, Greeks laid emphasis 
on the individual's own ability to experiment. In the final Analyses, 
Easterners emphasized the authority of an external source and the indivi- 
dual' s responsibility to that authority. Greeks, the "Westerners, empha- 
5^ sized th€? individual's own ability. 

A thorough understanding of the theories of perception and the under- 
lying values of a^people is nessary if a person intends to interact with that 
people. 



A 
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PLJBtiC OPINION 
AND FOREIGN POLICY 
Uamid Mowlana 



Hamid Mowlana is currently Professor of Inter- 
- national Relations and Director of the Program 
in International Communication at the American 
University. He received his undergraduate and 
graduate degrees from Northwestern Uniy^^rsity 
in Communication and Political Science, and 
has considerable journalistic experience in both 
the \J:S. and Iran. He has been on the faculty of 
several universities and has taught in England, 
Argentina, and Iran. He has consulted for 

many institutions and agencies, including the USIA, whom he assisted in 
the planning of the early International Communication Seminars. A 
pioneer in the field of international communications, he has published 
many monographs, articles and books including International Communi - 
cations: A Selected Bibliography ; and Watergate : The Anglo-French 
Press Attitude. 




This paper is written to describe our oiotion of public opinion. In 

' order to achieve this goal, it is necessary that we know what constitutes 

a public and an opinion. On this basis, a definition or perhaps more 

precisely, a description of the notion of public opinion may be formulated. 

Publics, the first component of public opinion, are large groups. 

These groups may be characteristically political, social, or cultural. 

A public is not a formal organization or association, rather it tends to be 

s 

a relatively loose (free) association of individuals who subscribe to a 
similar point of view with regard to an issue or lifestyle. The members 
of such groups (collectivities) have a sense of belonging similar to the 
sense of esprit de corps which members of a society or nation posess^ 
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It i.s import. Hit to noto that thert^ is no such tliiruj .is ''tho'^ [public , rcil4jtM 



x^rf^ ar t* cis many puhlics as tlic^rt* issiu\s. 



Opiruons, tlu* sr-cond conii>onont of public opiruon, may bo rrnjarclocl 
as uhat an individual "thinks^' is true. Opinions aru attitudf^s, poic<-[)tual ' 
interprt-''tat ions of facts or ew(Mits, pc^rsonal im[)r ossions \vhicd» <irc^ colored 
by bi<isc>s. 

Thf*roforo, a v\orkiny definition of fuiblic opinion may be formu-- 
lated as follows: Public: opinion is "a vc-rbali^^atien of an attitude^." It 
refers to px.^ople's attitudf^s on an issue when tliey are n^r^mbors c^f the same^ 
social gr<:>up. Or (lublic opinion n^iay jfoe termed the c onij)lex of beliefs 



exjirt^sscKi by a significant number of i^^eople on ai^ issue of public importanc:e 
It represents a cc:)ncensus of attitudes. 

Cjenerally, when pollsters are attempting to measure, articulate, 
or dc^scribe the public' opinion , several factors are taken into considc^ration : 

1) The direction (positive or negative) , 

2) The intensity of attitudinal predisf:)Ositions , 

3) Thc^ stability of public attitudes, 

4) The informational context from which opinions are formulated 
(informed public or uninformed [lublic) , 

5 ) Organization , 

6) Tfie internal consistency (reliability of public sampled) , 

7) The policy component (verbal exf>ression cUid action). 

In vir-w of these factors, pollsters generally develop questions which 
fall into four main categories: 

4 

1) Personal habits and preff?rtMices , 

2) Prc^dictions , 

3) Judgements ;nid e VciUuitions , 

4) Straw votes on pu!:)lic issues. 
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fruH ltr7*nli.i()irif) tt-c litiiqucs for s'.i nifil i ticj puhlits lo f l<-tcr in in*^ , 
.jt«i/(>r to ass.s.-, tJicii opitiitjns, [Kjll^tf-rs f la v( ■ a 1 n sjf ly I'cf ocjnixcfl that 
tliorc <n r' s,-V..t\il < h.itUH^ls av.nl.ihif- for tlw a.rtirul.ition cjf public s.-riti- 
im-nt. Ilifs.- < tiantii'ls of ofutiioii <i()(|rof)at ion arui art ic illation niay b< ■ 
divi(io<i into two ( lassific ations or c:atcc)or tos — formal and irforinal 
channels. Foi nial channols irK:lud(> tho rtias;s niodia, f)oUtiral i)arti.^s, 
int.-rost •iroui's, associat ions , and othor institutional ontitios. 'Ih<^ family, 
p<>or <,r(nips, societal values, and to some (vxtf^rit, the mass media com- 
[>r ise the inforni.il channels. 

( 



Ch.jnnr^ls of Opini(Mi Aggrf^gntion nnd Articulation 



MASS MEDIA 



INFORMAL CHANNELS 



1) Family 

2) reer Groups 

3) Societal Values 



1= 



PUBLIC 



FORMAL CHANNELS 

1) Political Parties 

2) Interest Groups 

3) Associations 
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Individuals develop their opinions over a relatively considerable 
period of time. From infancy, society, via parental values, impacts the 
formulation of individual attitudes and preferences. One*s partisan or 
political orientation is partly the result of factors such as parental influence 
reference group preferences and lifestyle, level of political awareness, 
and personal or group interests. Numerous studies have concluded that 
an individual and his acquired attitudes are the product of environmental 
factors which exert varying degrees of influence on one's behavior or - 
attitudes. 

Pollsters' interest in the public opinion is intimately rdlated to 
political representation. Representation implies an understanding of the 
attitudes of those represented on the part of the representative. In order 
to appreciate the attitudes and preferences of the c^onstituency , the. repre- 
sentative should: - 

1) Establish an effective means of measuring public sentiment^ 

2) Employ standardized and periodic opinion measurement tech- 
niques, * 

3) ^ Utilize straw polls as necessary, . ^ 

4) And remain abreast of current survey research methods and 
emerging scientific methods for measuring and interpreting public 
opinion. r 



Whenever an elected representative or pollster is attempting to 
det^mlne or define the public opinion, there are basical% five factors 
takefi'into consideration: 
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1) PresoncG of an issue, 
. 2) The nature of publics involved, -> 

3) The complex of beliefs embraced by the public, 

4) The manner in which an opinion is expressed, 

5) And the number of persons involved. 

A thorough understanding of these factors individually and collec- 
tively provide a basis upon which to render a decision or to take action. 

In a democracy, there are certain sociological and institutional 
factors prerequisite to the- formation of opinions: 

1) Homogeneity of values and interest, ! ' . 

2) Freedom of communication, 

3) . Time for deliberation, 

4) And continuing, non-partisan administrative procedures. 
The formulation of public opinion and ultimately, foreign policy in 

modern democracies is much influenced by the fundamental importance of 
the "group." Modern democracies are characterized by the following 
problems with regard to the formulation of public policy: 

1) The group struggle in the formulation of public policy, 

2) The majority- minority proJ?J.em , 

3) The problem of direct representation^ and ^ 

4) The involvement of governmental agencies in the opinion-policy 
process. 

Some observers of public opinion polls ahd processes such as Lippma 
argue that mass opinion has handicapped the American executive' s conduct 
of foreign relations. 

V.O. Key, suggests that such a view underestimates the capacify of 
leaders to influence and direct mass opinion which is- generally vague and 
lacks specificity in its instructions. 
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' One reason for disagreement is that the literature of public opinion 
and public policy in general, and of public opinion and foreign policy in 
particular, largely evades? the question of the relationship between 
opinion and policy. - . . 

« Tt is a misnomer to assert that public opinion is easily influenced 
with regard to world events- Virtually nothing can Ji^e done to shift the 
images of 40% of the populations in most countries. What is required is 
mutual reinforcement of cumulative events. The stability factor is rein- 
forced not hy various psychological processes favoring stability, but may 
be attributed to relative ignorance of foreign affairs by 75% of the population. 

In summary, public opinion is essentially a measurable group atti- 
tude or complex of beliefs. It may be influenced by societal values, poli- 
tical factors, economic considerations, and charismatic leadership. 
Public opinion is only one factor taken into consideration by the leadership 
with reg^ird to the formulatir^ domestic and foreign policy. After sur- 
veying and measuring public opinion, policy makers weigh public sentiment 
and determine or evaluate its relevance to a policy decision before rendering 
a judgement. - 




Culture is the whole pattern of learned social values, myths, and 
traditions, along with the physical products of man's labor. It is the 
whole man-made environment of human life. Because of this: 

1) Culture is learned, 

2) Culture is pervasive. We cannot completely 
know ourselves — non-involvement is impossible, 

3) Culture is patterned. 

. There are constant'tensions in every culture between the factors 
making for change and the influences for the maintenance of the status 
quo. Thus, public opinion research should take the following factors into 
account: 

1) Increasing diversity within cultures, 

2) Decreasing diversity among cultures, " 

3) Culture as a limiting and influencing factor 
in the formation of opinion, 

4) And political culture as a factor in opinion 
formation and change. 

» 



THE IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC OPINION IN THE 
CONDUCT Ol' FOREIGN POLICY 
David Nallo 

Mf. Ntillo starved ovorso^js most recently as 
Counselor for Press and Cultural Affairs at the 
Amerir an Embassy in Moscow. He completed 
his three-year tour there in the summer of 
1975 and has since been serving as Assistant 
Director of USIA in chargepf the Agency's 
p^rograms in the North Africa, Near East and 
South Asia area. 




The greater part of Mr. Nalle's career with 

LJSIA has been spent working in or with the Near East. In addition to <^ 
various assignments in the area headquarters office and a stint in charge 
of Voice of America radio broadcasts in GrejBk, Turkish, and Persian, he 
has tours in Kabul, Meshed^, Damascus, Tehran^, and Amman, In Tehran, 
from 1960 to 1963, he was Executive Director of the Iran America Society. 
In Amman, he- was Pubfic Affairs Officer from 1963 to 1965. ^ 

Mr. Nalle graduated with honors from Princeton University. He speaks 
French, Persian, and Russian. 

Is there public opinion in the- areas in which I am involved—the Near 

tast a(fid South Asia — and does it make any difference to foreign policy? 
# 

Yes and no. '■ ^ 

n 

In Israel, for example, there is a very sensitive relationship between 
public opinion and policy makers. There are polls in Israel, as in the. U.S. , 
which measure public opinion and make it one factor in the decision-making 

' ■ . . • . V ■ 

process. There is now a rising curvfe of support in opinion polls for ~ 

* - .■ 

Prime Minister Begin and his position on the 'West Bank. 
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In Egypt, there is an active and influonticil- public opiruon, but there 
are no f:>ublic opinion polls taken there to measure it.. President Sadat's 
turn from the USSR to the US was based at least in part on a sensitive 
reading of basic pro-A nnerican , anti-Soviet attitudes among the public* 
When President Sadat raised Egypt's food prices last spring, however, public 
attitudes had been mis-read, and there was a series of riots. He backed 
down quickly. P.M. Begin has said that he will begin to believe Sadat's 
foreign policy^overtures when he says the same things to his people as he 
says tt> visiting officials. The fact is that Sadat has begun to talk more 
fully to his people, recognizing, one assumes, that he needs the people 
along with him as he comes to each new policy decision or step (in the 
Middle East peace effort). 

Other Arab states are more rigid than Egypt, but Syria, for example, 
has a very real public opinion. President Assad must have people behind 
' him to a certain extent. Public opinion is starting to question the level of 
corruption in- the Syrian government; this public reservation must be - 
considered by Assad when he matkes hi^ t^olicies. In Saudi Arabia, a tra- 
ditional society where a^ unarticulated consensus h^s long played a role .-^ 
analagous to that of public opinion elsewhere, the^u^lorities have recently ^ 
made recognizable moves to inform public opinion through the media and 
"bring it along," after the fact, with regard to foreign affairs initiatives. 
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•Wliorc; (Joos IJSIA fit in? The Voicc^ of America is an imf^ortant facUor 
in jniblic opinion formulation on cortain .subjoc ts, in Kgypt and tho confron- 
tat ion states of tho M.K. A politically alert person in Jordan, Syra , Kgypt, 
and the surrounding countries may listen to three or four rcidio broadcasts 
daily, RUC , VOA, Voice of I\3lestine, Radio Cairo, or R^dio I'srael. 
Sometimes he doesn't reccdt w'her^? he hOcird a particular bit of information, 
but he synthcsi/:es the facts, non-facts and ideas that ho is exposed to in 
order to become "informed." The major problem in this aJ'ea is the context 
of non-communication between those in confrontation. USIA is attempting 
in sojne ways to ease this situation. For example, recently a VTR of PM 
Begin on an American TV talk show was shown to a selected audience in a 
confrontation Arab country. In Cairo, we provided specific target audiences 
with a VTR made in Israel showing an j\nierican academic talking to Israeli 
colleagues about the Middle East. Another VTR shown on both sides of the 
confrontation lines^ usirig an Arab and an Israeli who were in the U.S. , ♦ 
dernocstated that people with very different orientations toward the situa- 
tion there could sit down together and carry on a rational discussion about 
highly sensitive issues. In this and other cases we are simply presenting 
models of reason and commur^ication, and primarily for elite audiences. * 

To shift to South Asia: when we speak of India, we are considering -a 
legacy left t5y the British with an active 'democracjy and a thriving newspaper 
and radio network. In India, there are sojne 790 newspapers published - 
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daily, moro tluni in of Africa ;md Lntrr> Amorica combincxl. Reading, 
listonirin to nows, and political discussions are all tho food of life in India. 
Some of tiio coniiminication lir?es wore cut during tho Indira Gandhi govern- 
ment. 

Both India and Pakistan arc v6ry interested in nCTcloar technology. 
Public opinion in each country is very apprehensive about the motivations 
and intentions of the other. Nuclear technology is a complex subject. 
Thus, every move the U.S. makes impinging upon the peaceful- nuclear 
capability of one or the other country feeds a public opinion that is steeped 
in fear and antagonism, and short on actual understanding of the issues. 
This presents an obvious challenge to the explanatory talents of USIA in 
these two countries. ^ 

I 

There are also strictly bilateral challenges in communicating with 
India, which represents the most expensive USIA program overseas. An 
important and double-edged public affairs consideration is the nature of . 
Indian perceptions of the U.S. (its policies and its society) and of Indian ^ 
perceptions of U.S. attitudes towards India. ' Technology transfer in general • 
is an area of great concern to Indian public opinion about the U.S. : "Do 
they want to keep technology from us, keep us backward?" Or. "If we let 
them impose their technology upon us, will it destroy our tradition and our 
culture?'.' Currently, USIA is cooperating in the preparation of a major 
exhibit, "Technology, the American Experience," which wiil tour six Indian 
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citios (luring the course of 197R. Indian autliofifivs (under tho joint Indo^ 
U.S. Commission) chose the theme. Tlie exhibit .strives, not to sell A merican 
technology but rnther to describe its growth and its relation to American 
culture and traditions. It is being designed by a museum, Philadelphia's 
Franklin Institute, rather than a commercial exhibit firm, and it is co- 
spoilsored by India's Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. It is 
aimed not at specialists or the elit^, but at the broad mass of educated 
public opinion which is ultimately important^o decision-making in dempc)^atic 
India* 

Thus, very different techniques may be appropriate to cross-cultural 
communication in differt^nt parts of what USIA designates as one area of y 
the world, the Near East and South Asia. , I 
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PUHLIC OPINION IN INK SOVIKT LNION 
Cji fHjory fiuroff 

GrtMjory (iufoff, c ur rtuitly orj .1 Iwo-yo.ir loovf of 

abscMiCf> from (iriiuu^l (\)IIoc)t>, is Sonior Soviet 

Affairs Atinly.st for (ho Office of Research at the 

U.S. Inforniatit)ri Agency. Horn in Chicago, 

Illinois, he holds a doctoral degree in history 

from Princeton University. As a profesjsor of 

history at Grinnell Clollege in Grinnell, Iowa, 

Cmroff has taught courses in Russian and European 

history. Fn 1973-1974 he was selected for the 

IREX Senior Scholar Exchauge with the USSR and 

received a Fulbright-Hays Senior Research Fellow- 
ship, affiliated with the Academy of Sciences, Institute of Economics,' Moscow. 
iJ^S.S.R. , and the Economics Faculty, Moscow State University. 

His several publications relating, to Russian studies include; with Randell 
Magee, "Non-Party Specialists and the Coming of the NEP— An Excerpt from 
Valentinov,':^The Russian Review, April 1971, pp. 154-163; withS.F. Starr, 
"A Note on Urban Literacy in Russia, 1890-1914, Jahrbucher fur Geschichte 
Osteuropas , December 1971, pp. 520-530; "The Legacy of Russian Economic 
Education: The St. Petersburg Polytech," The Russian Review , July 1972, 
pp. 272-28 1; "Lenin and Russian Economic Thought: The Problem of Central 
Planning," Lenin and Leninism" , ed. B. Ei^enstate, D.C. Heathy 1972, pp. 183- 
215; and articles for The Modern Encyclopedia of Russian and Soviet History, 
Academic International Press : Bezobrazov, V.P. ; Bliokh, I.S.; Bogolepov, 
M.I. ; Chuprov, A. A.; Chuprov, A.I.; Dzerzhinsky, F.E. 

It i:^ impossible in the brief time allotted to discuss with any compre- 
hensiveness the nature of public opinion in a large and complex society, and 
the case of the Soviet Union poses some significant additional problems. For > 
such a closed society it is difficult to produce a definition of public opinion ' 
which would have much comparability with the term as applied to Western 
societies* Fot example, in the Soviet Union there is no formal independent 

mass media network; it i^U^directed by the government. We might ask 
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r«ith<M' does public opinion c^xist nt nil in thf- SovifH Union? And the revsponse 
would ho yos and noY7and thot this puhlic^ opinion functions in a way cjuitt? dis- 
tinct from that whicli )wo know in the* Wtvst.' 

The Sovif?t systom puts n high proniiurn on public pcirticipation by its 
citizonry in all sorts of domestic and foreign policy issues. So^et citi/,ens 
are called on to participate in meetings, cast )^)allots, and sign petitiorii^; and 
declarations as part of their civic responsibility • Thu^the government often 
orchestrates the expression of public opinion through the directives which it 
sends out through the hierarchically arranged- organizations which permeate 
tht? society. The public campaign organized to support the Allende regime in 
Chile or to croate inWi^ational support for the Fre^ Angela Davis movement, 
were carefully organized from the top. Soviet citizens thus are forced to make 
public statements whlct^ may or may not have anything to do with their own 
private feelings. In addition^ the government recognizes the need for the 
expression of dissatisfaction and identifies areas for which criticism is 
encouraged — these are areas in which the system is not functioning well, never 
the system itself. For example, petty corruption by local officials or the 
lack of courtesy by service personnel are frequeVit targets. Criticism of the 
system or of the Party is considered tantamount to treason. 

For the student of the Soviet Union, then, there are inherent problems 
in trying to determine what Soviet citizens believe and then to ascertain whether 
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oi not th<vs(» vi«>ws havo any practical conscMiiUMictvs . 'ni<'r«« arc also many 
h«vc^l.s at which <«ac li Soviet citixtni must op<-iat(», whic h |)rocliKfs a very 
< oinplc«x i>ic turf for the analyst. ^ Kor oxamplo, Sovi.-t film c ritics arc uncior 
consick-rahlc constraint to evaluate ncnjatively AnuTican films and to encouracje 
n public view that these films depict, if anything, the decadom e of American 
society. Yet, at meetiiujs of colleagues, it is clear that Soviet critics are 
fascinated by American films, as are Soviet. audiences , and that these sarrie 
critics give very high marks to American films. What thoy might say in the 
privacy of their own homos may be cjuite different from what they would say 
oven in meetings among peers. The issues are complicated by ideological and 
economic considerations. While there seems to be an acknowledgment that if 
American films were widely shown in the Soviet Union there would be consid- 
erable public enthusiasm, the reasons for not following this course are not 

ply found. There is considerable ideological resistance to extensive 
showing of American films, but another factor is also important; that is that 
these films have to be purchased for scarce hard currency reserves. Is it 
then a matter of national pride, ideology or economics? Is the necessity 
being made a virtue? On other issues there are also complex elements. Not 
long ago the Soviet Union was proclaiming its eternal friendship with India and 
the regime of Indira Gandhi and public expressions of support were carefully 
put together. While there may have been little oppo'^ion to the foreign policy 
goals, observers found expressions of discontent , for many loyal Soviet 
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< iti/**ns b<M|an tf> su(|(M*st i>r iv*it<»ly thnl (oriM(|n friends w<m <» < xp<'nsiv<?* 
This is .1 p*ir !i< ular ly nc ntt* issiM* in a rclativ^^ly pooi s<k ic^ty whc^ro Ihi* h'vt^l 
.t)f fut<*i<Mt ^»xp^MH^ItuTf*s is <iiii< kly and visibly r<'n<M't(»(l in ttu- fioiiu^sfti ^u tjnoiny* 
riius Iho analyst is h^ft with th<» iin|>r<vssi()r! that whih* Sovi^M <: ili/i»t)s may siii>- 
port th<' intri riat ion.il pr< »tcMis ions c^f tlit^ ((<)V<Tnin« *nt , Wu^y a t f » Ix^conn ru) itK i <\'is- 
inqly awai<* <>f th<» i inpl it .it i<ins of thc5^<* pr i^ttMisions for the* domcvstic o< ononiy. 

Tho study of j)u^>li( t>pinion in tho Sovi<M Uriiorj is further (oinplic atod 
by tho aura of stHirc^c y which suriiuuids tlu^ discussion of most problems 
within the socit^My. In Western societir-s we assume that the promulgation of 
a law is thi:* result of the awar eness of a piutic ulai [uoblem and consider. ible 
discussion of it. Ihis may very w<^ll be the cas<^ in the Sovi(^t Union but it is 
hidden from view. Not long *>yo, a new law on hooliganism was promulgated, 
but Qn tliat issue no serious public discussion had ortrurred, leading the 
observer^ to assume that the law was preventative in nati>ro. After tho pro- 
mulgation of ti^o law it became ( le^ir that the problem was serious and long- 
term, but discussion of it would have proved embarrassing to a regime which 
publically denied the existence of hooliganism. The la*w then can be understood 
as a statement that the problem had bt^come so significant that it could no longer 
be igfhorod or covered up. Along the same line, many issues cannot be openly 
deb^ed but nonetheless find expression. For example^ given the overarching 
ideological explanation for Soviet development, the debate about changing 
policies often corner in unexpected forums. Thus to the uninitiated, the 
extensive debates in historical journals concerning Lenin's vi^Uppi the 
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.M i.rjoiiiy ill I'M? x^Miihl .ip|..Mi to h.- no iiioi *• til. II. .m i nt. ■ t . -st i ik ) hi.-.i..t i( .,1 
.iMlutiM-rH, wli»-ii 111 I.K t within ttic . ontcxt of Sovi.t sot i,-ty it f or «-sh. k low<'«l 
.iihI m..*l.- I.-.|itiin.,t.- ,1 <l.-h,if<. on th.>.iM-<-<l to ino.iify <•( (>n<.ini. | .ol i ( y ». I ^ 
^ inov.. tow.ii (! <n «-.,t<M •<< oiioinic . I. •< , -t it i , 1 1 1 ^, , t i on . I Ji. ■ ohsoi vci must f lu-i .-foi r 
ho s.M»sitiv«- to th.. (lifh. nlty of I .lisiiui (lissonliiMi voi< os in tlio ( SSK .,tk1 thii.x 
th<- v.it H>ty of tno.in.s hy wlii. h ov.-n th.- ni(-.>;t iniitt'<l voir.-.N of < h.iru).- .ii .- 

If we .III- SIX f fssfiit in tl«'tr>tiniriini) tin- ii.-ittir«- of (uihlif .it t itii(i< in 
-tho Soviot Uiiion .111(1 (1i.stiii(|iiishinn .itnoti.| piiblir st.itfMiu -nt s , ju ofossion.,! 
.st,,t.-Tnoiit_s, ,iii<l pi iv.ito viows, tfion tho prohl.-m of ov.ilii.itinc) the s i .jni fi (.,,,(< « 
of thoso positions piosonts its own f li f f irul t los . First, ono h.is to dotcnniru- 
wifat roI.ition.shii>s *>xist .imotU] public ,itt itud. s , tho f)ovoMiniont-< ont ki! lod 
HHHli.i, .ind tlif> f,ov,>t riniont itsf>lf. Tlu- j nforni .it ion How in the Soviet Inion 
is «-xtronioly convoIuttHl. Serrot y .ij.p,Mrs to bo tho skHj,in of tho govornmont- 
It is oxtronioly difficult .-von for tnf)so oovfrnniorit f>ffiri.-|!s wticj wish to know 
whcit public attitudos die on i^nj-ticiil.,r siibjf>ct to find out. Tho cjovorriniont 
has long nssurruxl th.Tt it know what was happt-iung, and tlius tho dovolopmoiit 
of empirical m<nhcKis of tlu' social s< ifMu <>s have long boon suffocato<J. Evon 
whoro broukthroughs havo boon niaric> tho rosults h.ivo not boon improssivo 
either in tho .studios thoinselvos or in thoir apfuiront utilisation. Not long 
ago, a numbor of Soviet studios wore undertaken by sociologists concerning 
radio (foreign and domestic) 1 istenorship. Those studies were considered 
highly classified and only tlie nieaqf>rest rosults have ever boon released. 
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Giver\i||^h^ way the government operates it is doubtful that the results 
circulated very widely even among official circles* 

We know little about how the higher echelons of the government func- 
tion even sixty years after the Revolution. We do not even know how the 
Politburo makes decisions — do they vote? Are decisions arrived at by 
concensus? And the regime has done little to improve the outsider's know- 

Jh 

ledge* When Izvestiaya writes '^kak khorosho izvestno'' (as is well known; 

t 

it usually means that, what follows is brand new, biit that now it is time to 
iguide the development of public' opinion on a certain issue. 

How do two societies such as ours and the Soviets communicate? 
There are^ fundamental differences which need to be understood and overcome. 
One such. difference is the language — not just differences'between Russian 
and English, but the whole thought-patterning of the two societies. There 
are simply problems about which the two societies have difficulty commu- 
nicating. One anecdote that suggests this difficulty concerns a conversation 
between myself and my Russian grandmother in Moscow. I explained to her 
how I had given Up my job in Washington, left* my apartment , decided on 
my own to enter graduate school, and rented an apartment in a different 
city, all without the jDer mission of the government or the police. She 
smiled with grandmotherly affection, insisted that she believed^^and under- . 
stood me, and then asked l^ut who did give you permission? Despite lengthy^ 
explanations and her desire to understand, she would end each conversation 
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with a question about who gave me permission. The system is basically 
different from ours, and that we must understand if we are to learn/more 
about it. 

'* 

In addition, the Soviets have been reasonably successful in setting the 
agenda for debates. Think about how often we use the terms .non-Communist 
or anti-Communist in our own discussions of ijiternational issues as if 
Communism were the center by which all otl^s are defined. Soviet ' 
citizens are bombarded with the official line and despite some outside 
sources, the Soviet campaign is not without its effect. For example, the 
Soviets contend that our view of the human rights struggle is self-serving 
and wrong-headed. Human rights are in reality, they argue, economic 
rights (jobi, pensions, etc.), not so-called political rights. Internally, 
they have bXsii<Llite_successful and it is hard to estimate to what extent 
the Soviet citizenry conceive the issue in these terms. ' . 

At the same time, Soviet society is not monolithic,. Soviet citizens 
in large numbers do listen to foreign radio particularly VOA and BBC and 
privately they may agree with positions articulated in these broadcasts, 
but publically they are under severe constraints to voice the official line, r- 
Interest groups are emerging, but their role and influence is as of now 
nearly impossible to measure. The Kremlinologists in the West perhaps 
more than the social science researchers are still our major source of 
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information about how the Soviet system operates. And the social 
scientist in the Sovijet Union is still quite restricted in providing greater 
insight to the Soviet leadership not only for reasons of government restric- 
tion, but also because by and large social scientists have a stake in the 
success of the society and have accepted many of the ruling regime's 
assumptions. They are inclined to see problems vs/ithin the society as 
isolated malfunctionings rather than as systemic. 
^' . I have intended these remarks to raise a number of questions jr^ther 
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than to provide any answers. I hope that we will have time in the discussion 
period to follow up on any issues which you all find intriguing. 
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THE ROLE OF NON-VERBAL COMMUNICATION 
IN CROSS CULTURAL UNDERSTANDING 
Maureen O' Sullivan 

Maureen O'Sullivan is a clinical psychologist and Associate Professor of 
Psychology at the University of San Francisco. She attended Fordham 
University, and received her Ph. D. in psychological measurement from the 
University of Southern California. She has co-authored several articles, 
including: with A. Veno, I.R. Tuller, and H.V.S. Peeke, "The Effect of Prison 
on Present and Future Violence," in Quaderni di Criminoloaia Clini^. Vol. 16, 
•1974; with Virgiriia Patterson, "Three Perspectives on Brief Psychotherapy , " 
in Amer ican Journal of Psychotherapy . No. 28, 1974; andv/ith J.P. Guilford, 
"Six Factors of Behavioral Cognition, " .in Journal of Education Measurement , 
winter, 1976. She has also co-authored, with J.P. Guilford, A Manual for 
Four Social Intelligence Tests^ published by Sheridan Psychological Services - 
in 1976. ■ " ^ : 

Introduction-' 

Although most educated people tend to believe that the majority of 

their communication occurs on the verbal level, in actuality research 

tix -■ „ ' . 

reported by investigators such as Birdwhistle indicates that much of the 

communication which occurs between human beings around the world is in 

fact non-verbal. Included in the term "non-verbal" are facial expressions 

of emotions; facial signals which regulate or illustrate conversation, such 

as various kinds of eyebrow movements and eye gazes; body postures 

-whether you hold your body alert or .let it slump; hand gestures; how you 

utilize the space around you--whether Vou need a lot of distance when you ' re 

talking to others or just a little; what kind of clothing you wear; apd what 

-may be called the paralinguistic qualities of your speech — whether you 
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speak in a loud voice or a soft voice, etc. 

The Face* Although, as indicated above, there are many channels 
for non-verbal communication, one of the more important ones is the face. 
We identify ourselves and other people by our faces. When we talk to some- 
one we look,\f not directly in their face, at least in the general vioinity 
of the face, glancing there occasionally to see how what we are saying is 
being received. The face is a multi-signal system. It can let us know the 
emotional state, the state of health, the age, and perhaps even tell us some- 
thing about the long-enduring quality of life of the person with whom we are 
speaking. The face, in addition to giving information abo?jt emotion, is. also 
used to regulate conversational flow. 

Over a hundred years ago, Charles Darwin suggested that human facial 

■> 

expressions of emotion are genetically based in humans, much as similar 

■ ■ ■ J 

facial expressions have evolved and are genetically determined in other 

t 

animals. This view was largely ignored during the early part of. this 

century by social scientists, particularly antTir^pologists who were more 

impressed by cultural variability in facial expressions of emotion. For 

example, it was reported that Chinese laugh w^en they are very sad. This 

is obviously not the way in which Americans express sadness or grief. 

f 

What is the current standing on this particular issue? One theory has been 
proposed by Ekman and Friesen ( Unmasking the Face , 1975) . In their 
Waitings, thoy ])ropose a "neuro-cultural" theory of emotion. Essentially, 
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they agree with Darwin that there are at least some elements of facial 

expressions of emotion which are "wired in*' and, therefore, universal 
■ » 

across cultures. 

For certain of the "basic'' emotions , such as happiness, sadness, fear, 
anger, surprise, and disgust there is a number of different threads of 
evidence to support the universality of expression and recognition of these 
emotions. For example,^ Ekman and Friesen showeyd series of photographs to 
different cultural groups and asked them to i(^ntify them by choosing one 
of several affect labels. There was high agreement between various Western 
cultures as to the meanings of such facial expressions. In another study, 
they asked New Guinea tribesmen who have little contact with Western 
civilization to identify the facial expressions of American college students. 
The New Guinea tribesmen were able to do this ^t an ab^ve chance level. 
Then Ekman and Friesen asked the New Guineens to pose similar emotions. 
They would say, for example,' "Please show me how you would look if your 
child just died." They would then photograph the expression. Expressions 
gathered in this way were easily identified by American college students. 
So, from this study, it would seem that there are at least ^ome facial 
expressions of emotion which are recognized across cultures. 

Why then does it appear on the surface as if cultures vary enormously 
in their expression of emotional states? -For example, if we contrast 
American and Japanese cultures, by American standards the Japanese are 
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" inscrutable. Ekman and'Friesen' s theory suggests that the reasons for 
this are "display rules." Although facial expressions of emotion are . 
genetically determined^ they can be voluntarily controlled and the culture 
in which a person lives will teach him how and in what circumstances to 
express what emotions. In our own culture, for example, men are not 
permitted to display sadness or fear. Women, on* the other hand, are not 
permitted, except in mothering roles, to display anger. 

* To test their theory, Ekman and Friesen designed an ingenious study. 
They had preTdicted that Japanese college students and American college 
students, when alone, would show very similar facial behavfo^. When they* 
were in a public situation, however, the more stringent restrictiort^ of 
the Japanese cultural display rules would result in the Japanese showing 

.. . 

less negative emotion on their faces. In their study, Ekf^an and Friesei*^ 
videotaped young Japanese and American men as they observed a highly 
stressful film. The facial behavior shown by both the Japanese and, American 
students when they thought they were alone were essentially identical. In 

e second part of the experiement, an experiementer from the same culture 
as the subject entered the room and asked the subject ^ow they were enjoy- 
ing the film. At this point, marked differences appeared. The Japanese 
students covered their emotions, smiled and explained how pleasant and 
enjoyable the film was. The American students, however, showed much 
more of the negative emotion being aroused by the stress film they were 
watching. 
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(Videotaped demonstratfon of the elements of universal facial expres- . 
siohs with commentary.) (Facial exercises will be illustrated at this point. 
Students will be instructed in moving their own facial muscles to acl^^ve. 
sonie of the elements of the universal facial expressions.) 

Another recent development in the study of the face is the question 
of blends of emotions on a single face. It will frequently happen that an 
individual will not wish to show on his face what he is really feeling 
because the situation is inappropriate, because of job requirements, or for 
other reasoiis of the moment. Under such circumstances, you may find the 
person "leaking" certain elements of facial affect. This issue will be 
• discussed in the light of the previous facial exercises and in the light of 
some of the Videotaped materials presented earlier. 

A particular issue of interest is Vhat happens to the face during 
deception. A series of deception experiments, will be described and some 
of the major findings from that research highlighted. Of particular interest 
will be the finding that the face, rather than being a good source of information 
.for the untrained person, will actually mislead them because the face looks 

\ 

more honest in deception. 

The Hands . The hands have been studied by a number of different 
investigators, and again I would like to use the classification scheme or at 
least a part of the classification scheme proposed by Ekmah and Friesen. 
They identify four different classes of hand movements. One type of hand 
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movements is emblems. This term was {coined by Efroii who used it in 

/ 

his study of Italian and Jewish immigrants in New York City. A brief 
<iesoription of Efron * s .work will be gi ven\yEmblems are hJnd gestures 
which are culturally circumscribed and are used to stand for a particular 
wOrd^ It is used when speech is not possible. Examples of emblerns- will be 
qiven. ' . " 

Another class of hand gestures are illustrators . These hand move- 
ments accompany spoken speech and there are a number of different kinds 
of illustrators. These will be described (slides of illustrating hand move- ' 
ments in various cultures with commentary. ) 

A third category of hand gestures are body manipulators which occur^ 
»• . 

when an individual touches or strokes his o,wn body, as for example in 
^wringing the hands, rubbing the knees or arms, picking at one's face, 
scratching one's head, and so forth. There is some evider^e that the 
incidence of such body manipulators Increase when a person is anxious 
or depressed. Descriptions of studies of psychopathology in which this 
occurred will be discussed. 

Space Utilization * The concept of personal space is one which has 
been adapted from the work of e^thologists who have noted that animals 
have varying ^degrees of territoriality which they defend in various ways - 
depending on their species. In recent years, social scientists have been 
interested in studying the use of space by humans and the relationship 
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between suc^i space utilization by individuals and the concept of social 
crowding and how people deal with this. Research into this question will 
be r^vie^d and cross-cultural differences in the utilization of space will 
be discussed. 

The Voice. A brief revieVv/ of some of the highlights of current research 
on qualities of the voice in speech will be reviewed. The finding of high 
interrater reliability about the meaningfulness of certain voice qualities 
will be noted along with the relatively low actual validity of such judgments. 
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THEORIES OP LANGUAGE 
Michael H. Prosser 



A primary way to understand the linkages between language and 
culture is through language universals. These are linguistic character- 
istics which may be found in most or all cultures as an aspect of culture 
itself* The logical structure of such universals and their substantive content 
give important clues both to their nature and their importance. While 
logical structure suggests the need for consistent characteristics through- 
out various languages, the substantive content of the universals includes 
such aspects as phonology, grammar, semantics, and symbols. We note 
that language universals are very closely corvnected to the concept of 
generative grammar, which suggests that beneath the surface, all natural 
languages share certain similarities. In contrast to the theory of gei 
tive grammar, the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis holds that every language 
unique in its capacity to shape its culture and the individual thought-patterns 
of the culture, and that language has an even more' pervasive influence 
than culture itself. \ ^ ^ 

In this discussion , we have noted several linguistic aspects of 

r 

communicative codes as cpmponents of communication. We have stressed 
that culture makes codes of human interaction possible. 

We have seen that verbal linguistic codes provide the key link for 
cultural communication and for the passing on of cultural traditions. 
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This is possible because of our ability to encode and decode a virtually ' 
limitless number of messages. Speech becomes the basic coding procedure, 
while written language is a secondary coding procedure. Language, whether 
spoken or written, servos to symbol i;^o and catalog our perceived reality. 

^ Both theonVs, the generative grammar theory and the Sapir-Whorf 
hypothesis, have come under attack, though the generative grammar theory 
appears to have the> most adherents today. Both theories would appear to 
have distinct merits. Both are so important" to the study. of language and 
cultupo that they cannot be ignored. Neither is absolutely provable. 

In this discussion, we have also stressed that'the focus of language 
contact is the bilingual or polylingual individual. Africa offers a prime 
example of the need for bilingualism . Unfortunately, for many persons, 
bilingualism seems to suggest a linguistic handicap. However, we have 
attempted to demonstrate that when bilingualism is encouraged and positively 
reinforced in the bicultural community, it becomes an asset rather than a 
liability. The important distinction between interest and competence in the 
second language is marginal for the truly bilingual. The pseudo-bilingual 
may have interest but not competence. 

The Canadian decision to become officially bilingual and bicultural 
had many effects on language planning and an ecological linguistic basic 
in Canada. It serves as a useful example of the opportunities and problems 
which arise intercylturally and c-rossculturally in such a setting. 
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ThE THOUGHT-PATTERNS OF CULTURE 
Edmond Clay 

From Hungarian and French family background. Professor Clay attended 
universities in Paris and Philadelphia. He worked at the Walter Reed 
Army Institute of Research, and completed his Ph,D. in Biology: 

Through the sixties Clay had been involved with space program contracts 
and international technological cooperation. This led to his current interest 
in formulating requirements for communication between and across speciali^ 
ties, nationalities, and different mind sets, teaching at Fairfield University, 
and serving as a lecturer for USIA. 



Recognizing basic patterns j/^^ 

In introducing a theory of cultural patterns, it must be based, as any 
theory, on scholarly or judgmental generalizations rather than on stereo- 
types. Understanding the difference between a gQneralization and a stereo- 
type is , in fact, clarified by the theory itself, as will appear later. 

, Suffice it to say, stereotypes are based mostly on impressions, offen 
also 6n heresay. Stereotyped notions are usually inflexible, often unchanged 
by evidence contradicting them. They tend to be simplistic, with few, ^ any, 
bold features • In contrast, generalizations are based on study rather than 
impression. They are formulated after much evidence ha$ been sifted 
through. When generalizing about a culture or a nation or an cthniQ group. 
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one refers to the history of the people that have coinposed it over the 
■ f 

passage of time, to their life-styles, and to the values exemplified in 
their behavior. Also, one refers to the productions of a culture, namely 
the literature, religion, artJ5, sciences techniques ; and this includes 
architecture, 4(|||^ic, the layout of cities, the institutions, the way politics 
function, the legal system (if any-), the schooling, system , and more 
basically the very nature of t^e spoken and written language itself. Language 
have grammars of varying complexity, vocabularies which emphasize more 
concrete or abstract, static or mobile, personal or impersonal words. 

We begin our generalization by noting the three possible directions of 
human behavior: towards action, "hard-nosed" and assertive; towards 
feeling, "dependent* and sensitive; or towards thought, "withdrawn" and 
compulsive. This triangular scheme could well be used to classify cultures, 
but it is a little lopsided, as both "action" and "thought" are structured, 
sequential from anything objective) , more unruly, and fanciful. It seems 
more, symmetrical to contrast the two types of structured Behavior with two 
kinds of fanciful behavior, one capricious and frantic, the other more 
sentimental and ritualistic. ' ^ 

This can be repres^ted on a square rhap (see diagram* below) , where 
we find th^^e two types (frantic and " sentimental" ) respectively irK areas 
X and Y(*«fpnd the more structured types of behavior (action-oriented versus 
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thought-oriented) respoctivoly in areas Z and The growth along the 
lettorod scale (a through k) represents increasing structuration ; along the 
numbered scale (l through 1 1 ) it is a growth in scope; specific actions, 
or capricious whims are always more narrowly defined than sentimental 
feelings or corre^tual thoughts- Both actions arfd thoughts are less subjective, 
less purely personal than either X or Y • 
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The Glen Model 

In terms of culture, there are no cultures xn a inly based onV, althou^ 
naturally 'there are stronger or weaker steaks of X in most cultures. A 
possible illustration might be the tribe of the Ik of. central Africa; anthVopo- 
logists ought to-call it a non-tribe, really, ^ indi'vidufals fend for themselves 
from an early age and there is no collect v6 lii^^ all , no cooperation in .'cf riy 
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form, and little or no cornniunication. 

Culturos where the "Y" predoTninates arc froquem. They are the . 
tribal cultures in which* tradition and ritual are paramount; personal feelings 
and recognition aro most important; thoughts, facts, and actions less so. 

in other cultures, the **W" sets the tone; principles are asserted and 
known to all; rules and regulations count rnore than personal wishes or emotions 
or personal interactions. It is a situation where law is' paramount and personal 
belief unimportant ; such a mental attitude is conducive? to legal, scientific, 
an<3 philosophical activities as much as the '^Y*' attitude is conducive to magiC, 
soothsaying, poetry, music, the arts, and hunches (whereas a feature of W 
is logical reasoning). ^ ^ 

^ Cultures in which "Z" i^the main factor value action, achievement and 

concreteness are above all else; here, then, the attitude implied is a pragmatic 
one, father unconcerned with either personal emotions or with de ep or genefral 
thoughtsT "Gefting things, done" becomes more important than thinking in 
carefully reasoped logic or than arriving at nice feelings. "Hard facts" are 
deemed more convincing than either gut feelings or well-knit arguments of 
logic. (The latter appears too remote.) The culture shared by most people 
in the United States, and to some extent in the English-speaking world, is of 
this type. • Scandir^^vian"culflire,, while' different , is not too far from this 
"Z" type eitMrer. 

No culture is pure. Every nation or ethnic group, past or present, has 
had streaks of X,Y,W and Z. But , the relative intensity or importance of 
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thoso four ingredioiits con-vary onorinously. In a given culture at n rjivon 
tiiiK^ thoro is a consistont nnd ongoing predominnnco of one or another. 

The corollnry is thuit in a given culture there is a lack of understand- 
ing or omfiatliy for the elenierits which are weak within it. 

r 

Thus : 

people in Y-cultures see little difference between Z and W; both 
of these cultures being somewh^it impersonal and structured, appear to them 
stuffy and cold, rigid and sterile; they perceive the world of Z and W as a realm 
lacking presence and color, where there is no "fun," and no soul. 

oecn^le from W-cuItures, such as many Europeans and some Asians, 
tend to mi^- or 'mix-up Z and Y which appear to them petty, concerned with 
littlr--<ielat!^, such as passing feelings or short-lived actions and one-shot 
affairs. It appears to them that there is one world of Y and Z which lacks 
thoughtful ness and logic, and lacks scope. ("Ponctuel" is a derogatory word 
• in French, meaning the quality of beirfg narrow and precise as a mere point, s 
as opposed to a line or a whole field. ) ' . . 

people from Z-cultures, finally, confuse ancf W^' both attitodes ' 
appear to them fuzzy and unrealistic; to them, it seems \hat those in,the 
Y-W world, instead. of focusing on the actual facts of life', introduce ail sorts 
of superstitious or jjpdantic considerations which can only cronfuse issues. 
They are impatient with magit and ritual, and consider the arts as mere 
decorc^^<6r relaxation rather than honorable pursuits. Extremists of 
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tlK^ Z^culturo avo closo to Utilitarians, except for the fact that true Utili- 
tarivins, having a firmly stated outlook about what human values ought to be j 
are of course, examples of the W-attitude* People from Z-cultures are 
also impatient with philosophy and even with pure science; they are more 
inclined to technology and engineering, with practical applications rather 
than (Elaborate, mathematical, or legal and lofty principles* 

It might be noted in passing that in this framework there is a natural 
category " science-and-philosophy" (both abstract and formulating laws and^^ 
principles). In this framework, it makes very little sense to use the well-- 
known phrase " science-and-technology . " For technology belongs to another 
ategory altogether. 

Thus the problem in commi nication, among other facets, comprises 
this confusion of categories; if, for instance, someone from a Z-culture seeks 
to be accepted, personal friendship and display of feeling, or respect for 
tradition, will ^o,a long way with a member of a Y^culture, but wWl leave ^ 




cold someone who is "W"/^ Conversely, an appeal to logic and great ease in 
quoting elaborate principles or highly valned andf^^fetus- ranked authorities 
will sway the "W" person, but leave sojneone from a Y-culture quite unim- 
pressed. It is therefore rather devastating to mistake one for the other; 
devastating not to recognize under tjie cheerful maraier of a Russian a great 

i 

''need of/ and respect for, principles and conc^ptuai notions, or not to recog- 
ize under the forrqal rhetoric of a civil servant from a ^Mediterranean or 



African country a great need for, and respect of , ggj^&^^rial ^contacts , emotional 
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disfilnys, ;ukI h inort' flowory Inrifjiuujo. 

GoruMnlly, historicnl evolution is from Y to W (in an aron shown on 
the- map at coorclinatos 10-h) , then later to a more fnct-ori<.?ntod attitude 
of the national culture (possibly 9-i). Later still, some cultures have moved 
into the Z area, around coordinates 4-i. The United States may even have 
reached 2^j in the 19r,0's, b.ut since then has moved "upward" and is mow 
probably somewhere in the vicfnity of 3-h or 4-i. (Thanks to the tumul- 
tuous sixties and tine attitude changes they wrought.) 

In many Third World countries, recent changes have moved at least 
the educated individuals from d-8 or e-9 to places such as g-10 or h-9.' This, 
to them, is a tremendous change, and an advance. Looking at it from a Z country 
attitude it is not always easy to reali^-.e this, and many mistakes in communi- 
catiojn c^n be made. ^ 

Some excoptioris involve, in particular , "Britain, which moved historically 
from Y to Zy/ery quickly without lingering in W. Hence the retention in EnglaJid 
of many ol^ "quaint" habits or institutions, and of outmoded pageantry, and less 
involvement in formulated regula^ons and principled than on the European 
continent. (Aiid hence the pragmatic, mercantile values there in recent 
centuries, though less nowadays.) 

For those interested^ in the cyclic theory of history, societies may be 
said to enter periodically into an "X" stage of break-up and confusion, of ^' 
leaving the old W- values, then going on, to a' Y stage where new ideas are 
first asserted intuitively and' without much structure. Later the new basic 
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* I . 

notions undrM lyiuy the r^nv s^nt(^ of Mff*«yrs ;irc^ rticul^.iUHi (W sta()c>) , and 
hitof still thoy are- put into practice and coniplotoly nctnali /xhI (Z static). 
Wlion tlu«ro is no furtiior dtwolopuiont i)osaiblo, and X period follovys , and 
so on, and so forth. TIk^ individual cycle of loarninrj is similar: confusion 
or icinoranco, challongt^, study arul understanding, practice, then borodom 
or at least intlifferefjce , and lat(>r new ctiallencjos, and so on. 
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THK SOCIOMNGUISTIC DIMKNSIONS OF 
' INTKRCniLTURAL COMMUNICATION 
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I. Tho<>r<*ti( iil Cc>fUM»pls 

Iho fiold cif scK ioIincjuiKtic s w<is prostMitc^d itj t(*rins of two nuiin 
iircns, Mnci oprohlfmis are l estMi c h quostions which focus on tlm rc?l«i- 
tionship of lincjuistic bt^hnvior to social structure Microi^roblc^nis nro 
.rc^sonrch (lucstions which focus on linguistic inter ne tion in small groups. 
Looking first at macroprobloms , two main typcvs of orientation were iclon-- 
tified in tornis of whether thoy fostei enl rc^sc^arc h which tended to be nuclear 
or marginal to sociological considerations'. 

Essenti illy sociological projects wore discussed fir^it, Tlu? concept 
of crtviting sociolinguistic profiles for specific linguistic communities 
correlating social variables like the presence or absence or "r" in post- 
vocallit position was discussed using Labov's field research in New York 
City department stores as an illustration. Acjother approach to social 
dial€»ct studies that was mentioned entails mapping speech communities 
geographi^lly an^ chr9nologically according to their use of phonological 
variables* Statistical indices are one goal of both kinds of studies. 

An added branch of sociological investigation focuses on the dynamics 
of linguistic performances. Researchers attempt to define the domains of 
use for a given language by an individual or social group, and explore 
attitudes towards languages used* The relationship of factors such as 
function and setting to the selection of a linguistic code in a bilingual situa- 
tion was discussed with reference to Ihe work of Rubin in Paraguay and 
Herman in the Philippines. Stereotyping and prestige were shown to be 
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sitjiitfit nut fac tors in liinfjiiiHic attitti(Uv st u<li«'>s . I'lshtiuim's wt>rk wiUi ••thnit 
lnncjua<jo loyalty in thr Unitod Stat<»«, Lanihcrt's A rujlo-l- rt iirh dialcM t 
studios in Canada and Labov's work witli attitudos toward urban dialot ts 
w«.To c itod. 

Pidr|ins» c rt-olos, t'lassiral Intujuacjos, and baby talk, as woH as 
vernaculars, standard lantjuant^.s and linnua franca.s w<^ro c ittxl as liaving 
attrac ted the attfntion of's<)ciolinquists. Issuers suc h as niulli I iricjual c on- 
frontation and tho classic Vs. colloqftinl diglossin of Arabic speaking 
nations wore shown to bo intimntoly linkod to social, educational and p<>li- 
tical probltiw^ of national development. 

The nature bf language acquisition has been a prominent line of inves- 
tigation as far as macroproblems marginal to sociological contexts are 
.concerned. More psycholinguistic than sociolinguistic , such studies deal 
primarily with internal processes associated with language development 
in the individual and are readily seen to be an exploration of the kind of 
thinking associated wilh Chomsky's transformational grammar. Using the 
work of Ervin-Tripp, rules governing word order, and the generation of 
grammatical sentences were shown to have behavioral correlates in the 
language acciuisition patterns of ch^dren. Research by Ervin-Tripp with 
adult Japanese immigrants served to illustrate how psychological techniques 
such as word association tests and syntactical substitution exercises have 
been used to explore problems associated with the intercultural dimensions of 
semantic categories and the relationship of acculturation to language fluency 



in ru>i)-n4it iv<* s|uMki»is, A i I'surgiMu i' t)f iiiti*ri\st in lincjuislic i nl.it i visrn , 
tUid th<* (HMUMatic)h of iM»u thtM>t itvs tihoiit KnunhKH* ch.iiKp* 4i( CH)tfiit for* two 
(jth<M' ( III rtMU iipt >rt>.u*lios to rf*M<Mr*c li whic li .110 sotiH^wh.jt '|>« *i*i|)luM\tl to 



Ciiriontly, iTiicr<M^''<>*>l<*iii'^ r(M (living inc iiMsinrj nttf^ntion from 

soi ioliiHjuisti(* ros<\'u t tu"! s. In discus.sintj thost^ kinds of (iiuvstions it wns 



hroiujht out thai tlu^ sanu* kiruts of riilt^s tluit fjovorn tho f h<^ic:t^ c^f phont>lo- 
gical or syntactic v^u ialjlos also qovt^rn othor kinds of social c6mrniiniC£ition 



( p*i r*Klif jrnatic clioic<»s) \vor<' clisc ussfHl in terms of Sacks* work with the 
rnlt*s for telc^phone* convc^rs^itions • 

rc^rniinology and concepts associated wfth the? ethnographic study 
of spcM-ch usage, tvssentially the contribution of Doll Hynios were introduced. 
Attention was colled to a number of aspects of Umguage iisage in a given 
community such as variations in linguistic codes, in ways of signalling 
topic changes, in the popularity of verbal and non-verbal channels, aild in 
the ramifications of particular settings and social categories of interlocu- 



tors. The idea that at the microlevol, different cultural communities itave 
different ideajs regarding speecti behavior was introduced along with the 
speculation that on a macrolevel broader culture areas such as continents 
ma^be characterized by broad communicative orientations worthy of future 

f 

mvlfstigations . 



tlH^ so( ial (ontext of language usage 



The* ordering of units (isyritacjinatic ( hoic cvs) and tlit^ seh^ction of imits 





* 



II. Pt.n tic.W Apj>| it ai i(»ns 

A ,sp«M ifir t'X.iiiiitiatiori ,)f sp.-cct, hch.iviot in tin- Hla( k (omtnnnity 
was a<^^nplish.>(l (IuoikiI, th«« iis«. of illustrations takon from the sp<Mk(.| ' 
Cnivi.rsity' of^Minnosota <io( total thosis, "i'lut al istic Porspo. i i vos on tho 
nia<k-Diio( n><l, HIat k-()ri.Mito(J F(Mtuf.- !■ i I n. . " ^Th. • <liss«utat ion oxr.Ioi,..s 
what h.ippons whon filnunakoi s who .-n o nion.l)or s of an ..thni< ronnniinity 
thooso to r.pif-sont that c (Mi.numity in foaluro film in an othntujra|^!u<al ty 
at t uralo way. I ho oinpit it al part of tho thosis fornsod on tho t .-artions of 
a tnuItK ultiiral an(ho,u <> of Hlacks^, Whit.-s, an<l Native Anioriran hulians to 
tfw film m.M k C.irl ( , a stot y of a r/hotto tt-onago, attomptirwi to conio 

to tonus witti hor aspirations, in tho face of ititonso family ronni( t. 
Iho f.Im is diroc tod by Ossio Davis; it is basori on a scroonplay by tJio \ 
Black woman playwright I.f-. Frajiklin, who also u roto tho original stag*^ 
dr.Tma. 

r 

The reactions of a sot of eighty-four lov^ u u .racket adolescent 
viewers were evaluated using a written questionnaire. Pour areas were" 
discussevi: the overall appeal of the film, the ability to comprehend the 

# 

dialogue and story, the tendency to identify with the char^^cters, and the 
perception of authenticity. Chi-squares .inaiyses comparing the responses 
of viewers from the three ethnic groups were significantly different in 
many ca.«es and all answers indicated culturally mediated trends. The 
groups agreed that the film wa§ realistic, however. 



t 

V i«'\v»'i s f^howi'd « tiltiii ,illv < I <'l<H*-«! iliNi i ciK » N i<M|anlinii tlM-ii 
iiupi «'s>^l«>rts of tln> ( iiltui .il i<U>iitity of llu> I i I tuiii.i k< • i , o( tin- .t| >} '.i t < -nt 
t.ii«i«'t .nnJitMK nl thi^ film, .in<l of tli<- i<l<-.il ».ii<)«-t .iiKlimu c for it. m^i* ks, 
an<l Itidi.niK, t«» .1 .s-li()liUy h-ss»-i »'xf»Mit, w»t<- very . ntluisi.i'.n* n»><>ut th.- 
film, .iiu! vi< wi^il it :is <Mit< i tainiiuMil • Whiti-s w» i** tniK h/Ii ss i mi| »i f ^ssi 
hv film .iihI ti'M<l<Ml to SIM' it .is mhui' cmIiu .»t ioimI \\\.\\\ (Mit«;i l.iiini»M. 
rjHM O w^M *' .ils<> iliflf'T f-m I S in tlM- w.jy W>iit<vs, Hhii ks, .ind Itidi.uis iritorpn-t<Hl 

thr ( harcK t(>i's and \\\x^\v drtions in tln^ film. HKh ks (lis|)hiycul th<^ <)roat(vst 

I/- 

.iffinity for tin- sottnuis, (hniii<t(MS^ .nuJ (ommunicat ion i^.ittot ns . 

Ak a f<^llovw-n|> to ttiis f ^rosonl at ion ; tho film Black ( h i i was stj(jwn- 
( Iho film is availablo from Swank film (tistrahntors in St. Louis.) 
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INDIVID! AI. I'KKCKrnONS: Ci i I.'H IH aI. A ND ^ 
COMMHNK'A HON MODIJ. API'KOACH 
M-h hIhII H. MrKjt-r 

t 

M«ish,ill SiiujjM iN rui ...ntly P r oft.ssoi <»! Inl, .,<»,!<„. .d .„.,| It,t.-i ii.U ion.,! 

Aff.ilisat eh,-(ri.„l„,,t.. S, hvnl of r„|,|l< .i,„t Int.'inati,,.,..! Aff,,irs, l!,uv..r-- 

Hity ,»f I'ittslnugh, whvi" In- t*..,ch,.« ( oursos in c „rni.u.ni<Mt ion (lu-n, y ,,n,i 
I>r.i( tiro .nui t , .,nsi,.,t i, ,r,.,l i nl.-r t ions , .,s wMi .is Iho foiiU. s ,.f .U-v.-h,,,- 

m.-ri»» tho nu>hili/„tion ..n.l in..ri.K)«-ni<.r.t of povvrr , .n.cl prohl..,n.s of for,>it,r, 
P<)I1< y-ni.ikin,| in n.-wly uutop* .,Kl«-nt rMtif)n.s. Ii«> tu.s ..Iso t.,u()lit M Ih.- 
nnivftsity of M..l.,y.,, hrooklyn Collr.qo, Kor.<il,.,,n t iruv-r .sity , Now York 
Univorsity, ..ml tho M,,sk.h hilsolts I ns t i lnt«. <>' T' hn. I (K|y , 

Sitw,<.r roc oivoil liis IMi.D. in Intc-r n.ttion.,! K,.I.,ti«.ns from MIT ir>'I')f.I>, 
.sporiali^in<) in poJitic.l rt,,Tununit .ition .nui orononiit ..luJ iK>Iitir,,l dovoI<.r>,fe. 
n.ont, .„Kl workin., on a study of oliK-n i,, croyjo,.. fie is tht- ^,uthor of two ^• 
hooks , Woak St^t.-s in_^ World of Powers i Tlu- Uy,wuifi< s of 1 ntornat ior>.d 
Roh.tion.ships , puhlishod hy bnu- Vt .-H^ if, r,72, .n.d Tho lU^.-riiuui ElHvT A 
^2itKiy nl Politiral l-^mdorship in t oyloi ., imhl islifd by MfT in r>74. Ho |,ns 
.•ISO pul>lisfKHJ-.s<>vmv,i .irtit U-s, c lmi>tor5t ond nu)ruK,r.,phs , in( h.dirK,:\ ' 
"I-or..u,n t»oIicy of. Small Dovoloping St.ito!^ , " in Hosr-nau , ^ot . al. (oils.) 
World f>olitics, publi.shod hy Kroo Press in i<)76; "CuHuro: A Porroptu.il * 
Apr>roaM.," Vidj^a., No. 3, p>6^ ; and "Orour> Pore option and Social Chanf,i> 
in C oylot,/' jh^<. International lourn.il of Coniparat ivo Socioloov. Vol. Vll 
Nos. 1 and 2, March 1<>76. ^ ' ^~ ' ' 



Thf' purposo of the m'ornitK, kossion w..s to d»>nion.str.ito graphically: 

I- that humans bohavo not on the h.isis of somo oxtorrial "reality," but 

rather on the basis of their perceptions of that re^rlity; 
2. that no Ivfo humans can or do perceive identically; • 
.1. that p<'rceptions of reality are learned from the groups to which 
pooplo bc'lorKj; 

4. that since each group has its own values, attitudes and definitions of 
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' • expected and accepted behavior, each group can"be said to haYe---and 

teach its ovn-culture. Groups also teach whp "we" are. (and what we 

• think of ourselves) and who "they"^re (and what we think of them) . - 
': - 5. 'that identity groups can be anything from family, race, religion, 

nationality^ etc , to role groups like being parents, spouses, or children, 
or even the organization for which a person works.. Any number of ^ 
• * . * people who share' some degree of similarity of perception — and commu- 

nicate the fact that they share that perception — become an identity group; 
• 6. that every individual personally rank orders the importance of each of 
these groups to himself , "'and that ranking affects his behavior; 
7. that the mor^' group identities — individuals share^-thus the more simi- 
larly the^ perceive reality — the easier is communication^between them 
likely to be. The fewer groups identities people share — hence the fewer 
similarities of perceptions they share — the more difficult communica- 
tion between them is likely to be. 
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THE LEVITT S'O^ EXERCISE 

/ . . . ' ^ ■ ' • ' 

^This exercise, involves the communication (by one of the participants, 
to the others) of a series of rectangles arranged on a page. The participant . 
who volunteers, tries to describe to the others, as accurately as he possible 
can, how the rectangle^ar? to be^ drawn. The other participants actually do . 
the drawing, following his instructions. The exercise is done first without 
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feedback (by placing the volunteer in a different room with a one way intercom 
system;, and then donfe again with the volunteer in the same room as the 
participants, answering any and all of the questions the ]^articipants need'to^ 
ask, until they feel that they have done the drawing correctly. All the draw- 
ings of those who say they got it correct are then taped on one side of the 
blackboard, while the drawings of those who said they did not get it correct 
are. taped on the other* This is. done . both ^sets of drawings—those done 
without feedback and those done with feedback. • • ^ ^ 

The exercise is used to demonstrate: ' ^ 

1. how very diffiqulyit is to communicate even something as 
non-threatening and^ culturally common as rectangles; ^ 

2. how much longer it takes ,'ahd how much more difficult it 
is to communicate with- feedback but; 

3. how much more accurate communication becomes with the 
use of feedback: and 

4* how differjBnt each persons' perception of reality actually is. 
Invariably there is a wide diversity among the drawings of those who 
say that they got i^^rf>ect as well afe among those who said they had not been 
able to draw it coMjOTWy. Indeed, even more impressive to the participants 
is the fact th*at some of the 'drawings of those who said they got it incorrect, 
are more, accurate than the drawings of some 'of the people who said that 
they ja'ad gotten jt correct. The point was th^n made that one cannot draw 



' . . -150- ' . ' . : 

pictures of most messages which we attempt to communicate. And thus, it ^ 
probably -often happens that we communicate much less well than we think we 
have. What is more, the more abstract the message, or the mor^culturally 

■ . ■ ' ■ ■ ■ V ■ y , 

alien the message, the more inaccurate the communication is ifKely' to be. 
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. the' PAST and' FUTURE OF THE MEDIA 

• . Walter J, Ong, S.J. 

Walter J- Ong, S,J. , Professor of English and Professor 
of Humanities, in Psychiatry at Saint Louis University, . 
is known as a scholar in both the Renaissance field and 
the field of contemporary culture. His recent book, 
Rhetoric , Romance, and Technology , treats interactions 
between expressions and culture over the f>ast six 
centuries into the present day. It complements an 
earlier book of his. The Presence of the Word 
thorough historical study of the development of verbal 
communicatioa from oral cultures through writing and 
^rint to electronic cultures as seen in psychological, 
literary, religious, and anthropological terms. His 

newest book. Interfaces of the Word, wds published b(y Cornell University 
Press in October, 1977- , . 

Well known as a lecturer across the United States and Canada, Father 
^ Ong has lectured Avidely.vin Europe as well as in the Middle East, Central 'ond 
West Africa., North Africa , and Latin America- Father Ong was born in * 
Kansas City, Missouri, and finished his' undergraduate studies there at 
Rockhurst College before entering the Society of Jesus in 1935, He did his 
stfeTdies in philosophy and theology (S.T.L.) at Saint Louis University, and 
graduate studies in English at Saint Louis University (M.A.) and Harvard 
(Ph.D.). 

G 

When a culture moves from oral communication to writing, then'to print, 

■■■ . 9 

and then to electroni^^^c^^munication, it does not merely improve \y^^ of 

dispersing or spreading information but also alters its thought processes. 

New technologies — writing, print, electronics^-make possible thought processes 

previously inconceivable and thereby give the mind access to p^rts or "pitches" 

of actuality previously inaccessible to it. With the new technologies, the mind 

generates, remembers, recalls, and §hares new materials- 
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But it does fiot relinquish the old. NeW technologies for managing kaiowledge — 
ne^v "nnedia*'T-clo not eliminate the old. Quite the contrary, a new adiurn" ^, 
cflways b^c^'lir reinf^ older medium and transforms it» Literate persons 

still talkj^ .buft their speech niovofe differently from that of oral person > : ^ri i 
encou^-^ges writing r but in ways different from those of pretypographical 

« 

literate cultur,es'; in our present-day technological cultures we still speak and * 
write and print, but we do all these things differently from the way earlier 
human beings did* 

In the West cultures have moved from the oral stage^through the chirographir 
and typographic stages to the electronic over a period of about 600 years, an<] 
have done so largely unconsciously. Only receVitly have we eve^V^^ecome aware 
hat there are such things as "oral cultures. In many parts of the world, 
cultures are moving from the oral to the electronic stage much more rapidly 
than the West did and, unlike the West, are doing so very 'self-consciously. 
Many scholars in Subsaharan Africa, *for example, completely at home in 
the international university world, have grown up in^an oral village. They 
have first-hand knowledge of both ends of the evolutionary pattern. Inter- 
actions between technologies for managing knowledge are among the deter- 
minants, as well as the effects, of the varied stages in the evolution of con- 
sciousness and of personality structures around the globe today. 
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AFRICAN TALKING DRUMS: IMPytCATIONS FOR TODAY 

Walter J. Oj^, S.J. \ . 



. African talking drums or slit-gorrgs manifest -and magnify . the typical 
Strategies by which primary (pre-script) oral- cultures generate, formulate, 
remember, recall, anqj^ share knowledge. These strategies incLudX^( 1 ) use of 
stereotyped exp>^ession, (2) standardization of themes , (3) epithetic ident^ifi- 
cation, (4,^ gelation of "heavy" or cjeremonial Characters, (5) formulary, 
ceremonial appf^>piigtion of history, (6) cultivalTon of praise and bt^me, ' 
(7) copiousness. ' , ' " 

- ■ - V 

Like other media, the drums do rjot merely comrniinicate but also help 
determine what can be known and communicated. 

Today the place of talking drums in African cultures and their relation- 
ship to evolving noetic patterns are changing rapidly. Study of the noetic 
economy of drum talk against the present-day background throws light on all 
communications processes, from primary or^l communication on to television, 
and the evolution of these processes today. - 
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COMMUNICATION AND CHANGE m TH? 
PHILIPPINES: AN ^XAMINATi6n QF 
DEVELOPMENT STRATEGIES ANQ. l^^UES ' 
QF THE SEVENTIES " ^'^^r^'':^- 
Npblez^ A^ncion-Lande 



Noblez^ Asuncion-Lande is currently Associate 
^TProfes^or of Speech Communication and Human 
'Relation^ at the Universli^L^of Kansas. She has 
also taught intercultural, interpersonal, ethnic, 
and developmental^ communication and socio- 
lingtiistiCs at several universities in the United 
Stlrtes, Australia, Papuar Nev Guinea, and t])e 
Philippines. 




Lande obtained her M, A. and Ph.D. in Speech Communication and Linguis- 
tics at Michigan State University. She has directed and conducted work- 
shops on bilingual and bicultural education, and an the re-entry and 
transition of foreign students in various universities in the U.S. and abroad 
She also organized: afid^.chaired a binational Philippines-.U . Sj- conference 
c^n interoultural communication^ and organized and coordinated the national 
leadership trfening workshop, on n^-entry and transition for USA ID, both 
in 1976. ■ ' . • 



She is'currently working on a book on communication in identity a 
assimilation, and her current research interests include the social 
implications of bilingualism and ,interethnic conftmunica^j^^. 



Overview 

Vast changes have occurred in development communication during 
the past ton years. TJie changes include a new orientation towards the role 
of communication in development and a different strategy for mobilizing 
human, .- ^cial, and economic resources. ^ These changes are in^part a 
jrMflection of the change on the View of development which began in the 
early 1970s continuo.s today. (See E. Rogers: ''The Passing of the 
Dominant Fcirartigin-Ucnections on Diffusion Research" 'irr.Schramm and 
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L^rner Communication and Change The Last Tei^ Years - Ajid the Next , 
1976, pp. 49-52.) ^ ^ \ ' ■ . 

The dominant paradigm of developm^jjT^i the 1950s and 1960s described 
growth in terms of fotir major factors: l) Econorrtic growth through 

^ indusfrvfalization and accompanying urbanization approximately equivalent 

,* *■ * ■ 

to the European experience during the Industrial Revolution, 2> Capital 

4k . 

mtensive t^^hnology mainly imported from more developed nations. 
:^). •Centralized planning, mainly by economists and bankers designed to ' 
guide arid accelerate the process of development. 4) The causes of under- 
development lay mainly within\he developing nation rather than in their 
external relationships with other countries. 

i 

The develofiment paradigm implied that the tasks of communication 
were to transfer technological innovations from development agencies to 

t 

their clients and to create an appetite for change through the raising of 
a "climate for modernization" among members of the public. 

Developments during the past t»n years suggest that the old model 
has not produced the desired results, especially in the non-western societies. 
According to Eise'nstadt (in Schramm and. Lerner, 1976, pp. 31-44) the 
old paradigm is more of a descriptiop of vhat has happened in western 
countries than, a predictor of change in non-western countries, - , 

In a conference on communication and developrhent convened at the 
East- West Center in 1975, the main purpose of which was to assess what ' ' 
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has been learned in ten years concerning the use of comnnunication in 
development', the changing needs of developing countries for communication 
support, and new priorities for communication expertise, communication 
research-and modorn communication technology, one of the major conclxisions, 
was that a new development paradigm v^as em^rginbi. This new model is 
rural based. Its emphasis is not only cn changing technology but also C)n 
changing institutions and values. The implications of this emerging model 
for the role, of c!omm^u^ication in development ^^p" T^he main target 

au\^ence f^r developnxent-efforts are the villagers in less developed socie- 
ties; and 2) The flow of communication i^ multi-directional, as much upward 
as downward. ' ■ \ ^ 

In this perspective, the Philippine development strategy of the 1970s 
will be examined. Specifically, the focus of the^ discussion will be on the 
role of communication in deV'elopment change under the martial law regime 
of President Marcos. 

Cominunication and Development in thfe Plailippines ' 

In September 1972, martial law was declared in the Philippines. 
President Marcos' rationale for this declaration was *'to stop a threatened 



revolution frorn^n alliance o^he extreme left and the extreme right to 
overthrow legitimate authority." ' (In R. Marcos- Notes on the New Society 
of the Philippines , 1976, p. 8.) With the Establishment of his "crisis 
government,'' Marcos' basic task Was* "to alleviate the conditions of 
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existence of the massfes, i*e. , to eradicate'mass poverty and unemploy- 
ment, and to create a strong irtipulse for development through industria- 
lisation, i 

Development plans were geared to the rural sector of the country. 
It was believed that ecpnomic development could be promoted only if the 
country had the readiness to dev9i^p and apply modern technology to the 
processes of production both in agriculture and industry. The economic 

* t , ■ . 

aspect of the planning indicated the need for massive inputs of capitaf. • 

/ 

Thus, the largest sh'are of the -countjry * s available resources weVe/fcommitted 
to the socio-economic development of the country-side, and industry, 
jobs, investments, credit, incomes, and education shifted to the rural 
population. / ^ 

Official documents explicitly recognize the role of^ communication in 
the development of the country. Philippine development strategy empha^ 
sizes attitudinal change, motivation, and participation. Communication — ^ 
has been regarded as a mobilization mechanism. The Philippine governmem 
has utilized traditional channels and idioms to inform the people of new 
developments. It. has also extensively used'group communication on the 
interpersonal face-to- face communication level to mbbili z^'^'the^eople to 
participate in development activities and to change t+Teir attitudes towards 
nev^ practiC6^s and. ways of doing things. - 

Interpersonal channels embodied in village-level organizations called 
arangays'^ have been formed to facilitate the flow of communication 
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especially gn a vertical plane,- from bottom to top^mi^ vice versa . The 
barangay functions as a message relay station from the villajge to the 

various agencies of the government. It also serves as a sounding boated 

■ < 
for the people's thinking on current issues and on governm|ent activities. 

The government encourages the barangays to have free, full, constructive 

discussions on public issues. The barangays have at theiir disposal resource 

, persons from the government and from tht? private sector of industry to • 



help explain and clarify issues and developments* The barangays provide 
tHe channels through which local government leaders can be in contact . 
with their constituents. The local leaders in turn act as the message 
bearers from their barangays to the "Sanguniang Bayan," a super body 
composed of barangay captainis and jsectoral representatives. The Sanguniang 
Bayan may suggest to the President to call a referendum or a plebiscite 
on a question or an issue put forth by the barangays. 

Another interpersonal channel which was created exclusively for 

r 

development communication is the government manager. His/her function 
is to net as a discussion leader, conduct seminars, help organize open 

forurhs and complements the mass media as disseminator of development 

< 

information.' The government manager works under the office of the 
Department of Local Government Com-munity Develbpment. ' 

The mass media plays an important role in the development »strategy 
of President Marcos. However, although there is no formal censorship, 
there is in effect self censorship by the various media. They can 
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disseminate development information freely and criticize lo\ler-IeveI 
officials but they cannot be critical of the ruling establishment of the 
martial law regime., i.e. of tjie President, the First Lady^ their relatives 
and cronies, or of tHe military. 

To date the overall results of the development strategy of the martial 
law regime have included some successes as well as some failures. 
^The skillful use of technological and traditional media have contributed to 
the successes- ^The importance of interpersonal face-to-- face small group 
communication,, as demonstrated in the use of the Barangay system as a 
* relayer. of messages from the bottom up as well as the downward direction 
has been fully recognized by a regime highly skilled, in the manipulation 
of public opinion and well practicedan the utilization of a wide variety of 
media* . ^ - \ :\ 

r 
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COMMUNICATION AND DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 
William J. Starosta 

Willicim Stnrosta is Assistant Professor of Speech Communication at the 
University of Virginia, where he teacht?s courses in intercultural commu- 
nication, communication and social change, and communication and 
development. ^ - ^ 

Starosta received his Ph.D. from Indiana University in 1973. He has.done 
sponscJtied research on three occasions in South Asia ;^^.^rrro^ ];:ecently , as 
a senior fellow of the American Institute of Indfan^tudies , he focused on 
the impact of the family planning communication effcJrt in India, and tried 
to place this effort in the context of the development of a more efficient 
agricultural communication strategy. Starosta has published essays or 
edited over a dozen items during the last five years ^oncerning intercultural 
comjj^unication.. 



This paper has four aspects. First, a generalized description is offered 
of the effort by agricultural communication specialists in India to usher' in 
thf* so-calied "green revolution." The focus is on the theoretical rationale 
for communicating by the means chosen. Much of the basis of this description 
comes from doctoral theses of the Indian Agricultural Research Institute, the 
leading Indian agricultural organization. These details are supplemented by 
means of official reports and interview data gathered during the first half of 
\97ff in Dehli and Punjab stores. 

Seefond, the paper traces the application of these principles to the area of 
public health, and particularly to their application in family planning carr^aigns 



of the Gandhi government. These details are derived primarily from official 
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reports and intorviow cJat. fron> son.e thirty .goncies of the Indian government. 

Third, the opproprintor.oss of the model.s for Agricultural dJvelopmont', . 
cJnm.umration for problems of health an,l family plonning will c ome under 
oxamination. This .iU be the chief foc«.s of the paper. The appropriateness of 
the policy of family planr.ing communication will be' tested by the examination 
of the in>pact of the , family planning ir,formation campaign in a single region 
of the state of Mimachal Pradesh. The author will present select.-d impressions 
based upon his surveys of those from H.P. province.^ 

Fourth, the author will speculate about whether a new communication 
policy might be successfully irUroduced in India which theoretically would be 
rr^ore sound that the.policy that it replaced. Questions, from those present are 
soHcited in order to test these theoretical considerations against field expe;ience 
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COMMUNICATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN AFRICA 
Njoku E. Awa 



^ Njoku Awa, currently Assistant Professor of Communi- 
cation at Cornell University, received his B.A. and M.A 
in Comrnunicatipn from Michigan State University, and ■ 
his Ph..D. in Education from Cornell. 

; Awa ' s publications include: "The Role of Communica- - 
tion and Adult Education in National Development," Inter 

national Congress of Adult Education Jourrml , Vol 3a 

No. 3^. (November f972); "Cpmmupicatin^ with the ' . 
Rural Poor," Journal of Extension. VoL. XTT, 4 ' ' 

anJT"' .""^ Problems in Cross-Cult'urall^esearch , " in Asante 

yerbfsa^f • ^gf^^teultural Communicalion , t^ be publTshed 
• ru^ l\u . currenUy involved in a research project desiqned to 

discover the factors that inhibit communication with dairy farmerl nf thrM 

■ n^n u? if. t - Communities Theory, " which attempts to explain the 

duction system, the linkage system , and the user system. - > ' ■ ; .- 

COMl^^UNICATION DEVELOPMEN^N- AFRICA 

A. Historical Perspective 

s- 

£>uring the development decade ai 



>aent with the leading theoreticians of th?^ 



7s, African planners , in agree- 
riodr t^elied heavily on media ^ s 
/role-ln^stimulat^g economic and social chariteV* T^ere seemU to be cons"ider- / 
able evidence supporting the qptimist|. position that, mass communication .1 ' 
cottld be a po^nt and^direct forcj^^^- sociaL change. Daniel Lerner' s.d 958) 
sttidy of rf.odeVnizaticrii;t,=ends^^; M^^ seemed to'ccnfirm the 

dominant role assigne^ to tS^ mas5>rnfedra?1?i 'catalyzing both macpo- ( social . ' 



system) level arid micro- (indi\d«Jual) level chan^ 
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es. Such 




position was 



also consiatQitt with the diffusion par..digm that dominated research thinking ^ 
throughout the decade- Further-more, findings from numerous researches .seemed 
to establish positive correlations between media exposure and significant ' 
indices of modernization. ^ , . 

. As a.resurt of the e^'vider^ce on the connection between the mass media.and 
moderru'/ation, considerable development effort was greeted towards building 
a communication infrastructure. The rush to establish and uti^ze modern i 
communication networks was hampered by significant flaws. For example, no 
attempt was made to build a feedback mechanism into the networks, nor was 
significant attention paid to message .content and treatment. The unidirectional 
and undifferentiated communication systems that resulted appealed not to the 
4ral poor but to' the progressive (rich and better educated) clientele. I" 
addition, extensio^agents, university educated subject-matter specialists, 
^ were (and still are) poorly versed in development communication methods, as ^. 
well as socially and psychologically.distant from their clients. In general, 
these agents tend to concentrate their efforts on elite clients , the progressive 
minority that is already responsive to the media campaign. As a result, 
inequalities have multiplied over the years. 
- A...^,.^Vnent of the R nW. of Communication in African Development 

WhatVole should each oi^e communication channels we know play in 
Africa' s development campaign? To find an answer to this question, it is 
necessary to take^a critical look at eacli of the channels and , to. assess their ' ^ 
capacitY^ to fulfill their development potential. 



Orol Communication: 

rjocauso of ..its feedback pbtontial and its prevalence in Africa, the oral 

traditionr is probably the most suitable channel for prompting change. Many , . 

• » ■ ■ 

studies, among them Berry (1965), Wober (1974), and Biesheuvel (1974), have 
demonstrated the predominance 'Of the oral tradition in Africa,, that is, the 
prowess of the African in the verbal and auditory spheres, as opposed to the 
visual iealm,V ^ 

V ^ 

Fatro-to-Faco ConfH^^t: , . 

The efficacy of the oral tradition, especially face-to- face contact in 
dyadic and triadic situations, has long been recognized, This -was the pre- 
dominant mode of diffusion during 'Colonial days. Through the informal net- 
works of dispersed kin, age groups, and other fraternal organizations, news 
and other happenings ''could often be transmitted great distances in the space 
of a few hours*' by word-of-mouth in Africa (Barnett and Njama, 1968: 18). 
Vith the notable exception pf^President Nyerere of Tanzania, however, most 
contemporary African leaders have proven surprisingly comrpitted tp "making * 
the alien communication model work," their knowledge of the power of the oral 
tradition notwithstanding, ■ p 

Radio : , 

To the majority o||j|^ral Africans, radices just an extensioi^of the oral 
tradition, often re-enacting the African experience through a programming 



arrangement that is sensitive to African social life arid rituals. Radio has alsc 
overcome such barriers as physical distance,* illiteracy, and the heterophily 
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gap botwoon elito change agoiits ami their rural clients. Radi© is the "only j\) 
medium with o clear cleyelopmontal purpose" in most of Africa: "It ts* diffuse 

^ in structure (located in urban and rural environments) and multilingual in its 

.. J . . . • 

message presentation policy" (Awa, 1976) . However, in part due to the enter- 

tainment bias of radio programming^ insufficient use has been made of the develop- 

f» ■ 
mental potential of this medium. 

V 

Radio Forums: « 

Radio forums have been used successfully in Nigeria, Ghana, and Malawi 
and elsewhere fn Africa. Not only do they multiply development messages^ (each 
participant serves as a relay source for others in his area) , but they also offer 
an excellent opportunity for feedback utilization as well as a decision making 
environment similar to that in which collective decisions are traditionally taken 
, in African communities. The example of Ujamaa in Tanzania is typical of 
African models. Although this system, like any other, is not perfect, it is more 
culturally compatible than the Western model and tends to lend itself to local 
discussions and decision-making. Perhaps as time goes on such an approach 
can be adapted to other media* We must caution, however, that ur^ess such 
forums are well designed and carefully adapted to the needs and values of the 



participants, they can degenerate into idle, uninspired discussion arenas* 
Television: % 

Ever since its introduction into sub-Saharan Africa television has b^n 
rationalized as an educational tool, yet has been programmed as a commercial 
medium. It has been an entertainment medium, a mirror through which Western 
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consumption patterns <ir(T vit?wed by Africcin urbanities. The litorature shows 

that television's role in Africa has been negative. Its prornotion of consumerism 

has boon countor-prodacti ve to true growth ancj hcisi^gnored television's potential 

as an e^Iucational tool. ? 

* 

Newspapers: 

While Africa has less than 0.3 percent of the daily newspapers in the worlds 

her newspaper audiences are not altogether /'starved, " As of December 1969, 

all countries of Africa had at least one newspaper, except for such media--poor > 

areas as Lesotho, Swaziland, and Botswana- However, African newspapers are 

V I 
characterized by a high degree of scholarly, sometimes elegant langulige and thus 

have an exclusive appeal to the elite. It is ironical that African newspapers, 

most of which were established as mass-appeal, anti-cblonial organs, have now^ 

turned away from the very masses that helped them to achieve political goals. 

There is no expectation that the elitist African newspapers will eV^r evolve a 

; 

"language" or policy for widespread propagation of development objectives, and 
It cannot but be concluded Sat such newspapers have no significant development 
role to play. Perhaps newsletters, pamphlets, posters, and other types of non- 
institutionalized printed materials may do the job. 

Other Development Barriers: 

The pr9blems of communication in African development must be understood 

within its comext of political, structural, economic, and social , barriers. 

Typical among these are a lack of an agricultural infrastructure designed to 

enhance production and marketing opportunities, for rural cultivators, political 
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in.^itability wlii< h diver ts (^wcrqy from dcwcMojuncMitnl proyrnms, nnd luc)fily ^ 

/ ■^ ' ■ . 

{f' i (H\tl\^\iyi'^ii (;UW(*lc)pnuMit j^c>li^i(^s whicli frustr ate? the ckwoloprnont *'clronnis*' of ^ 
rf-f|ional cjoviu riiii^^^ts • The fatc^ of African roimnutncat ioris is iiitogrally linked 
to the ren^oval n( suc li f>arj ic^rs. T . 

Finally, thorc^ is a harri(M^ of a di.stincl character — copimunication betweon 
foreign t^^clinical exp(n'ts and Ihoir counterparts ir>>a host country. Some 
technical experts tiav ) an inflated imago of themselves; they see themselves , 
as ''advisers'' and thpir counterparts as ''advisees • '' This has tended to impede 
the flow of technical infoVmation and the development of interpersonal trust. 

Conclusion ' 

We may conclude,, then, that communication is a poten^ally powerful 
tool for promoting change and^ccerlerating it. Face-to-face communication in 
dyadic or group situations is quite effective in inducing compliance with practices 
advocated by change agents, especially where the agents are relatively homo- 
philous with their clients* Equally effective is the radio forum approach, which 
^* offers a decision-making environment that is akin to that used by African 
villAflers. 

A^^r the mass mpdia, one of the costly errors we have made has been 
our inability to generate print media in the vernaculars. Newspaper and mag- 
• azines can be extrem'ely useful in disseminating complex or detailed information, 
but' they must be accessible to \hose for whom their messages are intended. 
Radio has proven to be ej^tremely effective when used well; however the capsuli— 
zation of information common to the radio format must be modified to fit 
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ch-vi-IopiiicMit <It.>nKirKis. 'I\^*l(wi.sic/n, which is available^ Ijijiinly in urf)an (mSiiUA^s 
has [uornotcHl consiinior isrti as it Ijas sourjlit, tliroiifjh ch1v<u tisinc) , to "initiato' 
Afririins into the Wi\st(Mri consumption cultnif. 

In sum, th(^ wh^jlosalo adoi>t+^fw>f W(^st(*rri nu?rli;i, inclurlituj tho "chanrjo . 
acjont mocJol," has pio\on Jpadoqiiato. Tho sonsitive adaptat iou' of sucM^riodr.^ls 
to th(^ circumstanrt^s of African countries should bo tli(» c(nitral prio|4ty in a 
now stratogy of dovolopmontal communication. * . , , > 
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. political and socul implications ^, ^ 
,Ok co^^munications sats'llite applications^^ 

y * INTDIOVELOPED AND DEVELOPTNCCOUN nUES 

'■ ' " ' ■ ^ ■ - ■ ^ - 

Tochiialocjy Ls not polid^^ivlly neutral. This |:i;ipor<vis written on the pre- 

- «• - V ■ . 

miso that in contompoi^iry Society, tochnoloQy/pl^5^^ a political role inti- 
matolv rolatocl to the distribution of power and tho\oxercise of political^ 
social, and e-conymic controls. Tlius^ technologic^^ development is ossen-^^^ 
y tiall/ a political process* ^ ^ \ 

This paper seeks to assess some political and social implic^ations of 
communications satellite applications. First, it is assumed that politics 
can be defined as a particular type of informational exchange and that 
information is a resource convertible to political power. This process 
establishes a direct linkage between information and politics. Second, 
the current technical revolution in information exchange and communica- 
tion ar-e inciting profound changes in the international and national systems^ 
In fact, these technical innovations appear to be creating conditions which 
may lead to a "perceptual" revc^lution fr6m which political and social 
institutions will not be immune. ^ 
^ Communications Technology Cycle 

4. , ^ . 

There is a- need for a shift of emphasis in the analysis of communica- 

tions systems, especially, mass communications systems, from an exclu- 

sive concern with the source and content of messages to analysis of the 

message distribution process- .Control oOhe distribution process is the 
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rtjost ■import.. nt intlox of tho w.iy power ii clistrihiH<;cl in a ( onnminiriTt^oiis 
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systoni rofj.irfllfss of unit size or scc/pt^. 

Tlu.'.vjrowth oT coninujnic.itions tocln^olofiy , tho ox?rnnfit*<q nativnol and ^ 

interruitionnl ninrkof, and Upo croiation of institutional policies and rogul^- 

tions <ill h;iv(> ni.uif^ tho distribution stage tho most il^ortnnt socju^rico in 

tho coinniunications system c hain. Emphasis upon the distribution stage 

Vf^rds the inimediato advantage of analyzing tho nioss^Kjo- sending ticxivi- 

ties of national* actors. The addition of the tecluiology axis (vortical axij^ 

to the communications axis (horizontal axis) further demonstrates the 

political significance of commij|(i|cations technology. 
, Technology Axis 
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EJaidw.iK^ niul st)ftw.ir««, tlnSvjn conipoiKMits t)l roimmirnt atlons 
t<«c hiiolofjy <tr<nv .ittcnl ion to a distiiu tion oftoti i<|iiorod in the- anal<5iis of 
tJH« (liitrilniti.>ti proross. Owiu-r^hip of tho <i( tual F^liysit <il corni>on(Mits of 
tho syst(-m is insuff'irictit to ctHifor <-o»itrol ovor it. Absolute sovoroignty 
ill tlV formulation aiui tli strihutiori of ruo.ss.Kjes is nssur^^d only whon a 
nation controls both tho hardware chann-ls via which the mossages <iro-,sont 
aiKl tho nocoKsary kr»ow-»iow to program its messages for effective distri- 
bution. Le.ss than absolate sovereignty over tho means of distribution and 
commoosurate know-how for implementation often results in what has been 
termed, "cultural deper»dency ; " a well-known consequence of which is 
cultural imperialism — i.e. , the " A mer icanization-^jf the developing 
countries." The transfer of technology from developed to developing 
countries has witnessed a transfer of the knowledge and skills necessary ■ 
for the operation and maintenance of new communications equipment, but 
what has infrequently beeji shared is either the necessary hardware or 
software required for the formation of messages— the means, in terms of 
both knowledge and technological know-how to utilize the Gommunications 
system to one' s^own ends. Hence cultural dependency. ^ 

Cultural Identity , ' 

The- proponents of cultural identity and the advocates of the "free flow 
o^informatifin" are presently engaged in a controversy regarding information 
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(list rn)Ut ion vi.i dii i'< I biontttMsf Siit<*l I it<^f^ • "frc<» flow" tidvcxMtf'S 

iiicjiu* thtit altht)U(|h diicut bioatk ast sat**! I i t«\s will not l)tMi>nM* oju'iativc* 
in tlu* lUMr* future*, jrjo vrriuij^nts iH:»s.s(\<is oi* will posst^ss tlu* ()foinHl station 
cMf>tihilitj^ to f:(MisoT ttio flow cj^ infoi rniition into ^h<'i N^ount t i< s , C^on V(^r sc^ly , 

propon<*nti5 of c iiltnrat identity, assf^rt that ciiioc t Stitr/llitc* broadcast inrj 
prosonts th(* (laiujor* of t ultural intiusion, r.idifj, tt^hwision, and niail 

pollution. riu^y anticipatt^ tho int roducition (intiusitMi) of undosirod valutas 
and behavior s into tluMr c ultur (\s vir\ d^roc:t satollitr* coinnuniicat ion. 
C^ons<M]UiMitly , tht^y ar rjuc^ that until suc h tinio cis all nations posscvss t\\<^ 
t fH'Iinolocjical c apability tc^ ccjntrol the produc:tion and rerc^ption of intc^r- 
national cc:)iTiniunic atic:>ns , the frc:*f^ flow of infc:)rmation ^jj^^^ rx»f|ardcHl 
as unacc eptable*. 

F^ssontially , tJie free flow advocates do ncrt ^subscribe to the* view^ that 
ttie cJissominatic:>n of information aci^oss nationaJ boundaries and the preser- 
vation c:>f cultural integrity are mutually exclusive* , On the other hand, . / 
the cultuoTl identity proponents feel threatened by tfie indiscriminate intrq- 
duction of foreign values, concepts, and behavior into their cultures as 
a functiorifeOf direct satellite communication. ^ 
National Integration 

National integration refers to the use of satellites for enhancing 

9- ■ 

communications within national borders and between a nation and its 
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p*M ijihor ios. This rs i <Mj,iT ft<Ml ;is .\ mmmiis oI sI r'(Mi(|tlu*nitH) IIm» iMt ion.tl 
c'li.irat'tcM- .vikI to .1 l4»ss<M^ (l<M|i tM-, tin* ii.ilionVs initi<|t' vis ,1 vis th<* world 
('oinrniitiity • 

riu^ r isiiuj iritdcst in ncjtinnal conunnnlc.itions polif ios in r(*( c*nt y<\M 
is laiM)<«Iy diK' to th<* in< 1 (ms(h1 i ruf H)rt.in( <^ of c t^in niunicMtion as a (actor^ in 
social strncjcjlos* It tenuis to ronntc^ract tho disintogr atiiui fore <>s of rultni al, 
sofMal, iH onomic, ,md qcnxjraphic disparilios, I his char ac tt-ri5;tic- is trtu* to 
an <-von <)r«*at€U^ t^xtent followinri the advont of so[)histir attnl ( onmmnications 
tf^rhnoIo(|y • 

National Sovoroignty 

RoctMit discussions of irrtor national communication flow and cultural 
d<^r)endoncy illustrate the growing roalixation of one of tho profound conso- 
quencos of the revolution in communications technology— a transformation 
in the concept of national sovereignty • The direct satellite broadcast 
controversy is only one aspect of the overall challenge to national sov- 
ereignty. Nations have been forced to reconsider their notions of sovere^ignty 
in an era characterized by problems, issues, and processes which transcend 
national and regional boundaries* The world is fast becoming a global 
village as the remote earth sensing devices developed by the United States' 
and the Soviet Union attest. 

Application of such technology as direct broadcast communications 
satellites will undoubtedly play a primary role in transforming perceptions 
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♦ of tin' iMtun* of so VIM tMtjut y • 
Ituli vi< .in<l Hiiinan liicflits 

S.iiollito t (>ni iniiiuc at ions <i( c c'ssiiuj iiiforin,ition .il^out i csoiiic (vs ,in(t 
lium^iii (iat^i I f r (lo(| ,»s (irivat** h.ivo f<ji iocK tiin<| i inj >! i(cit ion.c; for iiulivi- 
(lu^il <inii lintDHM t i(jlits. Su< h cH tivity prosonts i\ diloninin, not only loi tlio 
notion ol sovoi oi()]il y , t)ut Ikjs i ni[)M< at ions for* int(M ri.it ional . »(f i ( 'f Mnonf s 
and otln*r transnational c ck)[ >o r tit i vo af tiviti(*s. 

Moroovor , It is important to not<^ tliat spontatH'*ous intornational toinnin- 
nic atk>ns possc\ss tho dual c apability of prtMiiotiruj fK>litic al stability or 
foniontinq n^bollion. Tlioso onds nu^y b(^ ac liiovc^l tMthor througli tin- 
proscMitat ion of fac ts or th(^ disst^ndr^ition of propag^nida ac ross national 
b<:)undar i« 'S . 

Communications satellite technology has very a mportrnit i nipl ic:atioris 

for the decision making process* As access to information across national 

boundaries incr^^\sos ^ it is plausible to argue that governments will be 

forced to assume^ a less parochial view in formulating dorneaffic and foreign 

policy, Again^ we are faced with the concern of control vs. access to 

/ 

communications technology distribution processes. 

Finally, in light of global problems sucji^^^s over-population and illit- 
eracy, it is poss-ible to view communications technology in a f^ositive ' 
light. Perhaps, With the advent of instrumentalities for international 
communications, we will witness o cooperative trend in the sharing of - 
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hiinit'in, iintural, niatorial, unci tochnolocjical rcvsoui'ces for the mutual 
iKHu^fit 9f the p<^opl(vs of fli fft^rcMit nati^^s. Sntollitos may sorve as the 



v<*hi< le for unriarallc?locl collaboration betWeon nations • 

, ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Conclusions 

Some key f)olitici^l and socx^jl inipliciitions of communications satellite 
ai>plications liavo boon outlintHLin tliis i^jper. It has been showr;) that 
communici:Uions satellito technology plays a direct role in national and 
international political systems — a role intimately related to the distribution 
of power and the exercise of social control. 

The implications of new communications technology in terms of inter- 
n^ltional relations is immense. Problems' of dependency, cultural identity, 
national integration, political and sociological propaganda, human rights, 
individual privacy, national sovereignty, the decision making process, and 
social policy ar^,^pmong the matters of broad international concern. 

I 

The next decide will be an extraordinarily active political period for 
satellite communications. Political problems relating to international 
signals crossing national boundaries, the rewriting of copyright conventions 
to make them applicable to an entirely new technology, the drafting of inter- 
national conventions that can guarantee equahaccess to the new facilities, 
a centralized or regional authority with Responsibility for policy planning 
and coordirtafion , and the establishment of an international or global center 
for developmental television for educational purposes^ are among the 
areas urgently requiring international cooperation and solution. 
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WORI.D COMMUNICATION AS SPKCIAL 
CONSTRUCTION OK REALITY 
(jt'rtrucIoJ, Robinson 



Gortriuio Jocii Robinson is an AssociiUo Professor of 
Sociology ot McGill University in Montroinl, whoro 
sliv tearhos courses., in mass communication, media 
theory and international communication. Her current 
research interests irjcludo studies of the Canadian 
media as well as work on journalism as a profession. 
Her recent book, Tito' s Maverick Media : The Politics - 
of Mass Communication in Yuqosla.via ( 1977) elucidates 
;'the structure and organization of that coimtry's infor- 
mation system. 

Professor Robinson received her B.A. "magna cum laude" from Swarthmore 
Coll{?ge in political science and philosophy, and her M.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago specializing in the philosophy of language under Dr. R. Carnap. 
H<br Ph.D. was awarded by the University of Illinois fbr work in mass communi 
cations and sociology. 

Honors and awards include Phi Beta Kappa and Kappa Tau Alpha, as well as 
three major grants, one from the Yugoslav government for doctoral research 
in Belgrade during 1964 and the others from fhe Am^erican Association of ' 
University Women and the Quebec Ministry of Communication for a newsflow 
study. - . ■ 



Factors Affecting World Communication 

A variety of Scandinavian researchers, wher^ the greatest number of inter 
national information flow studies have been undertakeh, point out that there are 
four groups of variables affecting global information flow: " 

1) Technical-economic . ' , ' 

2) Political-historical 

* 

3 ) Editorial 



4) Market place or audience factors 
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rho first two can bo viowod as boutKlcir y factors liniitincj tho availability of 
iiiforiTiation about foroirjn countries, tlio socond two infkuMict^ meaning creation 
and explain differences in interpretation in different cc hm f*ies. 
l) Technical-economic factors, include: '/> 

a) Availability of transmission facilities: 

An uticqual distribU«W*|;;i?f^. fec^^^ facilities for news collection 

and dissemination. In tho age of satellites U nesco found that as many a.^ 
33% of world's population still lack the most elementary means of itfform- 
ing themselves. 

b) Icleocyricracies of the international news production system: 

A scarcity of world coverage reinforced by international news production 

and dissemination system which is three-tiered and expensive* Five 

international information wholesalers set priorities of coverage and 
• ■ ■ ' 

attention on the. ha^sis of political and economic criteria (AP, UPI, 

- R^^^'^S;^ Agence France Press, TASS) . 

^ ' " ' • • f ■ 1^ 

c) Costfe'of maihtaining foreign correspondents in iieia: ^ 

* 

^ World Cpv^rage is expensive both in terms of people power and trans- 
mission cD^ts* Apprjoxijnately $50 ,000 a year per foreign correspondent 
Studies of .^V^plpyment of the U-S. correspondent corps indicate that 
the approxiTtiajf^ly 675 AP correspondents are disproportionately located 
(51% Western Europe, 23% in Asia, witt; the, final 26% providing token 
coverage of South Ajnerica and Africa) . 
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2) f'()liti( .il-lii.srr)t ir.il iitid ciilttiVal f;H tors: 

AffccM the flow of intotfiat ioiia) iiovvs in still anotluM- fashion. 
— Studios^ l ASS rtatnkcMM^itKi show that tfiis arjoncy drastically rc-cliu:os 
tlu- now of w<vst<M ri proclurtnl iritt^rnational nows into communist mf^lia 
systems. (Kt urilak: Two I'ac os of TASS) 

-ft 

— Loss well known is the offoct of colonial tios on intornational news flow. 

— Position of powtn- on hitor riational scono: ciito vs. non-olit<*' nation 
status iiffoc ts cc>vor<KK^. ^ 

■ ■ A ■ 

--Histor ical tios of friendshif) and/or onmity, affect international infor- 
mational informmion (jathoring. 
—Cultural factors, , c. g. , same language , same ideoljbgical outlooks , 
. same religions practices tend also to increase the Coverage of one coun- 

try irr the media of another. ' 

' .. ' • ■"' 

3)' Editorial weighting factors and market place considerations: 

While teqhnologieal, economic and political factors set the boundary 
conditions for the w^iy in which "wholesale" becomes "retail" news, they cannot 
explain the editorial selection .process. According'to Rosengren, t,his process 
has two additional phases : - , 

a) Quantit ative gatekeeping — which pinpoints interpretative activities 

which tend to give fnore play to events high on news factors, 
t)) Qualitative gatekeeping — how attention scores are applied or the news 
agenda is ordered indifferent covintries. In specifying these factors 
further, one of the first writers in the field Einar Ostgaard observed that 
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world reporting toiicLs to strt^s.s: 

1) ( jovc^rnriumtcil ovt^r hiiinnn infornintit^n, 

2) ^ Higher riinkinci over lower rfinking couritric^s, 

3) Per.sonified over process orit^rited descriptions, and 

4) Conflict over cooperation. 

;j John Galtung ;nid Murio Riiqt^ systematized some of these findirfgs and sug- 
cjested that tffero iiro 12 news lat tot s w'hich make certain events more news- 
worthy. MucJi still needs "to 1.. -!u to adequately assess the impact of editorial 
and market place factors in shaping world reporting. But some trends seem to 
emerge* 

a) In an information system where *'news" is defined as that which is 

\ 

perishable after 24 hours, the reporting orientation will be short-term 
and event-oriented. ^ 

b) To attract attention, it tends to explain world events in terms of the 
personal actions of leaders, rather than thd^ outcome of slow moving 
economic or political processes. 

c) To attract attention, negativism is played up. Therefore greater 
selection of disasters, accidents, and sports events. Negativism is 
also more prevalent in the reporting of less important countries, 
e.g. , the reportage of Canada. 
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rHK MKDIA AND NATIONAL UNI'IT: 
STKUC rUIiAL KACrOHS AKKKCTINO 
MASS MKDIA SYSTKMS 
CjtMtrii(lt> J. IU)bin«<>n 

ThouoH the* niciss nunlia am ofton fhvsn ihof! in isolation, it is a platitiiclo 

to point out that th<*y aro corulitionod l)y tlio social sotting in whic ii thoy or iginato 

and cjrovw'. A country's i^rt^ss and radio must tfius bo (^xplainod in torms of 

historical, economic, political, and ideological factors. For Canada presently 

engaged in a constitutional crisis, some of these factors work for and some 

* .against the media's mandate to foster a sense of national unity. Unfortunately 

the divisive aspects of Canada Vs setting seem to outnumber those supporting 

broadcaating' s "iltiity" mandate. Among th(?se are: 

1) Geographical size and uneven population distribution. These have 
retarded the devisjlopment of a viable public CBC system able to compete t 
with the private network. 

2) Regionalism within the provinces prising from different economic 
needs and political heritages have inhibited the formation of a national 
newspaper. Consequently there is no common public discussion agenda 
within the country on which political decisions can be based* CP is the 
source for all* Canadian provincial and national news, but studies show 
that the selections made from their daily agenda vary widely from 
province to province* (Siegel) 

3) Presence of two official language groups has bifurcated the media system 
■ into a French and an English component* There is very little overlap in ' 
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llic sclfft ion i\i\<\ int( M'pi i»l.»t ion of oViMils by tli<vso two notwoi U.s. 1\h' 
l^'roiu'h [)i i'S.s t^Hvos its from Monti (mTs lo ne-voii wIummms I*;n(|lish 

(\wKH!ian papt^ s h.jvo no ronmion lo( iis. (^nly (MK' ])lcins ( onsriously to 
(Mu oin *jr|(» ti nnlion.il j >orspo('t i V(». 

1. .Anothof flivisivi* f.iotor- is f ablo t( ^clu K^hnjy whi< h has vastly inc !(*as(^fl 
tho capacity to import U.S. prodiu <h1 hro^Klrast ni<^s^fjt*s into CcanacJa. 
(St4^vvar't in Siruj(»r, CcMiununic at ions ii\ C^aruKlian Socit-ty , !073).' Hoforc* 
1970 irn[)ortcKl inc\ssa()es and tluMf ptjpulat ity as ont(M tainnuMit thrt^atcMu^cl 

' to ovor wholni Canadian V(hc;<»s. 

f). I'inally th(^r(^ is the* ^^fiot* ]>ross^' icU^ology wliich is intc^iprcnt^d to moan 
tho right to "freo choic<>" on tlic? purt of tht- Canadian auctionrt-. Privato 
broadc^ast-f^rs, wlio are most likoly to beriofit from this philosopliy have 
used it to furtficr their own partisan goals. (Twenty- seven U.S. trans- 
Flutters arrayed along the? border can be hcnarci by one-third of total' 

4 

population without cable hook-ups. The resulting fragmentation of the 
mai ket has made the financial viability of the Canadian broadcast 
system very shaky, ^ 
Only two factors, in contrast, are supportive of the media's mandate to foster 

r 

^r^atic^nal unity. 

1. The consciously planned public broadcasting system of the CBC which 

si!*iceT932 has had the task of beaming messages to diversified a\idiences 
in all parts of the country. However, parliament has been un\villing to 
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fin.UK (his sy.st<'iii j<l<MHMt<*ly , so it is iu>vv a D.iviil Id flu* i>rivMt<> 
systcMTi' s )*i<)linth. ( rWi : out of hfo. ulc .ist in<j .md 18 out of 



77 TV St. it ions ) . 



2. rii<^ itMjul.itory .ujonry: C\'irKi(liiin H.Kiio-'l(M(^visioii (\)innMssiori < r(Mt<u< 
l)y tlio Uro;Kic'as(i[i(j Ac t of I'^f)8.. It h,Ks int i ckIik od C\ni,uli.in coiittMit 
r <M|iiInt ions Cnnadian t ontfMit in [ii inio tinu* TV; music on rndio 

C arKidicUi i otitont — has knl to tht^ rr (\-itic>M of ari i ruli< j<mu>us i (hoi d 
industry, c\'ihh* and nuist firovidi^ a pufjiic and an oduc ational chaiuu-l 
f(;>r c itiy<»n at c^^ss)* 
Prognosis for tlic rolo of the nu-di.i in fostrriiK) a fodiM .iI outlook in th(- 
Quohor .s(^cossion crisis is not very optimistic. Cnnada, liko othor- multi-nntional 
countries (<-.g. Yugostnvia) will h.ivo to bolster tlic potential unifying role of its 
modiii, with political and social cc^ntrol mochonisms. Prd^sidont Tito in the 
1971 Croatian secession crisis, ro- centrali zed the role of the Le^iguo of Comniu- 
ni"^ and introduced public watch-dog committees to supervise media responsi- 
bility. In Canada the CRTC has also fastered communicative integration by 
.monitoring the CBC F^rench and English coverage of national events as a prelude 
to "responsible" referendum coverage. (CRTC Committee of Inquiry into the 
National Broadcasting Service^ Ottawa: July 20, 1977.) Furthermore, a lack 
of cultural and communicative integration in a country can be counterbalanced by 
normative a pdiu«*?^lT)nal integration strategies. (Robinson, Tito' s . Maverick ^ 
^gdia, 1977, Chapter 9). The latter incltide the redistribution of federal funds - 
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to t<vs|K)tul to sfx^c iiil rio^ils in tln^ proviiK ivs (so< ial |H ()<)rMins, liousincj , .iiul 
It anspoi t stihsidios .itid < (Iu< at ioii.il .sii|>|>ort) .nid .ittciiipts to todidirw* tfio (ojisti- 
tutioii to ri'sporid to oh.iiu|in(j tioiMts. Hotli of thos<^ .no .iv<mmios fc^llovvod l>y llio 
Ti lido, HI (|i )V'ornrnont -it [H osoiM- 
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Kolx-i f Mdi t i III.- r < '.((h-iil .lit .-i Into I itit- 
Ma hiii.tn St,it<- I tiiv.i siiy I SAID M, 1 1 1, it |( ■ i n< -i 1 1 / 

' (Miimnnit ,it n >n \v< n k si k is , i ivt'dhis U.S. 

ill AiMiti.il S, {,■11, ,,11. 1 m,i.-,| (M J ilt ill lull -t ii,.i-t i( 
A I |i i« III 1 1 1 1 , 1 1 Df - v < ■! I )| ' II i< 'lit y s j >( •( i, 1 1 1 / , it M 111 ill 
«M (iiKuiiK s ) lioiii the ! luviisily (.f { '.il I ((n iii.i .it 
I); I vis. M<' lAiJ<|ht two v'Mi N fin tin- Ai|i i( iiKui ,il 
Tni v.'i sity .Il ly.illpiii, f '. i K i st , i r i ; w. i s . i ss< u i , 1 1 , • 
• litiM toi of Ili<- I'c.M «■ ("i,i |,s in tti.it ( oimtr y for 

.tiiotfici (wo y,Mi s; SOI \ o; I ,,s < onsult.ml to (lio Swo.lisii .jovoi nmont lor 
SIS iiioiitfis oil voliiiit«M'i OKI,, tit/ (lion ,111(1 ti.iiiiiiui; Im-i .niio I)ii<M toi of 
Ovoiso.is Opoi ..tioiis tor tliolN-,,,.' ( o i ps ' s S( I looi Pa i t no i si i i p I»ro. ) t . i m 
(pfoi<H ts in M-> < (.lint i i.>s > ; ,m.l was sot ondo^i for' two yo.irs to tho Intoi - 
n.ition.i! So. rot.i r i.it for Volimtooi Sorviro .is Din-, tor of li ifot ni.,t ion 
Sorvit .vs. Hof,,,<. ,|iro< tint, tlio MSI i workshops, ho < ,uno from tlio Intoi - 
ii.ition.il Contor for Tropir,,] A t,r i( ,,tiuro (CIA I) lix.itod i,, Cili, Coiomhi., 
wlior<' ho sp«-nf (wo yo.irs \xitli tho tr.iiiiiiu, .,ii(i < orniii.jiiic.it ion so< tion 
«-vMlii.,tiii(( pi«-'vions ti.iiniiK) pio(|i-.inis ,iik1 .issistiiui with i n.plonioiit.it ion 
<if now tt .liniiu) prtxjrams. 1 lo h.is .ils() sorvod .is c onsult.int to,, tr.iiniiuj 
finn in rontr.il AriHMic.i; Ikis piihlishod hook, (Tvorsoas VoJ unto* -t 
Pi txjr.irtis: llioii I'.vt)! ut ion .iiui tho Hoh- of ( M)votrinioiit in rii('it s^por t ; 
.iikI co-.iiitfior.vt .iiK^tluM- on (ioniosfic vohintoor prof)r ,iriis in I.., tin AnioVici 
to fx- pul)lisho(l shoi tly. 



f'r.iiiiiiu) .il>roaci of pc-rsons from dovolopinci countries li.i.s long Imhti 
considoroil l)y both ( voh )pi ii< , .iiul industri.ili^od natipns to f)o .j prini.u y 
oh.innol for tfio tr.insfor of tochnic,,] knovvlodqc^ noi-dod to nit^ot dtwoiopnuMit 
of)jo( tivos. Sinro World War II, lunU^v t\iv impetus of a ()reator rococjnition 
of intordf^poudoncy anionr, riaticniy and f|hM)al rospons ihi litios in dov-olopniont 
^ and tlio (-niorfjont o of so (n,iny now iiulf^p. -nrlont nations witli stroncj anibi'tions 
for r'( (Hioniic pr^nross, tho How of sue h trainoo.s to the rnorf? dcvelojied 
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.inniKiHv in tli*' rnit«Mi St.it* >. < • nlly this (tiMiM^ h.i>. h* * ji .iImmiI (» !«• H 

tlllMlsAlMl* 

'Mhiin.iii Kivsoui t I • v< ^1 ( >I >iu« mi( " I>m,s hiu oim* on«- ol tin* |>t iin.u y 

t r. I in niM i( tot , ol t • - ii to uoi k \^ it Inn | »r < >|o( t - . rolMtoH to institution t »ni M - 

hiffv |»ot(onl ot tJio AN) | m t i< i[ Mnt s .wt^ m .k lotniT 1 1 .unin< ) |.rtK)iMtns. 
Ml ist ol t hoso .no in r |i . k lu^ti ■ j w (Wji ,1 rns .is ^' lossoi (lovolo] )ot 1 < oiint i ios" 
i IM t o.isi n( jl V h.^ vo ( lovi*!o| io( I t hoi 1 ov n n n< io 1 ( j i . k ii m ^ ^ » ■ t ; t m» ioi . ; . Otlioi 
till usts tiii hnio 'Vs|>cN i.ili/o^l" .hkI '•r>n-tlio- joh'^ tr\)n» mm! ' o! )si »r vat lon.i I " 

I I «|inirHj. 

lu.-t .IS .1 !'<Mppi nis,jl of tho [MM 10*1 vvhi( h tho Tnito : N.itions flosifjiuitod 
as tho Kiist Docadf^ foi Df ^vc^loj nnoni ( T'tiO 1 Ma- 'K^noratod sorn*- (|n<\slion 
as to thr^ <*ffi( ary of niany dov(-lo| n,oJ ^ otr<w ls, 1 > ta wliirh trairnru} 

ohjtM'tiv^^s at^f^ IvMnc) mot i.^ alsor^oin • rutin: s (k Inl- rh c\^s<vs, tlu^rt- is 
r|(njor al afjroonnMit that thf^ dumpiruj -jf lor [in* 1- iv and procedure's dovolopod 
^/^ in ono ( ultiiro and c i rc iinistanro into anotli'.^i" wiif.^>nt .. iaptation and cdnsid- 
(^ration. of tho al situation has bcnni highly wastoful and injur iou.s to 
dfwcUoprnont f^oals. 

Tlirof* apjn-oarhos to i nif^rovi ng tFio effoctiv<^noss nf trainincj of 
such individuals in tho United States include: l) greater care in the 
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Ilu-i <■ ,11 o thr«'. ■ in.i |oi ( li.iririols thr ouoli whj( li I SA MJ li.js to v.iryiiu) 
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sfiort I ♦•-luit r v" pr-fxii .uns on th*^ < .iinf>ii,-><*s of thoir rn<MTil)f-r institutions, 
fn .iddition th*'r*' Ikis I.c^^'h AH) su[>iw>rt to sonw f^fforts only hr»ld onC€> or 
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tw^ice. Tl\e only major continuing private program of this nature is the 

* •'^ ' . * 

"Beyond Cornell" program. ^ 

These are all short term programs, ranging from a few hours to two 
weeks in duration and given at, or towards the end of the participants' 
training period. Together, these AID supported programs rfeach only a 
fraction of the total number of trainees completing training under AID 
sponsorship and returning home. This^ of course, means they reach an 
even more minute proportion of the total numbers of foreign students 
completing their training in this country each year. 

The Modern Management Seminar was primarily aimed at helping 
^ departing participants to consider how in general terms they might better 
manage the projects and organizations they will be involved in upon return 

I 

home. The objective was not specified as "re-entry training" but getting 
these participants together to focus on and discuss problems which lay ahead 
certainly has an important element of this in it.. This program was ended in 
1977 and it§ functions combined into the Management-Communication 
Workshops which are now the programssin effect at Michigan State University 

A second channel, as noted, has been through the National Associa- 
tion for Foreign Student Affairs. The foreign student advisors of the 

majqritir of the institutions of higher learning in the United States belong to 

%. . . 

this organization. Although long active in support of improving the training 
and experience of foreign students while in this cTountry, NAFSA has only 
in recent years mounted a forrnal national effort, to encourage the provision 

Rir ^^kj 



of programs of re-entry preparation, though individuals at individual 
campuses have, on occasion', put on such meetings over the years. 

In the past three years NAFSA has secured financial support from 
AID to send twelve foreign student advi;^ors each year from universities 
around the country to participate in the Management-Communication 
Workshop at Michigan State University* Here they went through the program 
as co-participants with the foreign participants and discussed the possible 
use of some of the exercises and case studies in one- or two-day re-entry 
sessions which they were obligated to initiate on return to their campuses. 

The third and most extensive AID involvement in re-entry preparation 
of foreign trainees is through its support of the Management-Communication 
- Workshop at Michigan State University. The evolution and present content 
of this program is in the following description. 

Description/Background - ' ' 

For more than twenty years Michigan State University has cooperate^^ 

with the Agency for International Development to conduct workshops for 

J, 

foreign participants studying in the U.S. The program is designed to provide 
participants with an experiential :9etting in which they can develop appro- 
priate techniques to help them as managers and communicators to plan, 
make decisions, motivate, lead, persuade, supervise, 'control , and evalua.te " 
more effectively. This is very much a workshop — the participants ar? major 
contributors as well as repeivers. The positive experience of close inter- 
action with the mixture of nationalities represented in these workshops - 
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(often eight to ten nations are represented in a group of 25 participants) 

is almost universally acclaimed by those attending. The workshe^p has 

a strong human relations bias. , ^* / ' ^ ■ 

The growing attention to management reflects the role of the middle- 

level administrator characterizing a large and growing^roportion of our 

participants. It also indicates the growing awareness internationally of the '° 

role of management skills in the introduction of change and the predominant 

role of communication skills for the effective m^nager/administratS^; V 

■ ■ ' * ^' 

In this program participants are encouraged to think not about organizatinfens 

and project^as objects of detached scientific study but of themsel ves-in- 
organizations arid projects and of themselves-as-managers , administrators 
and change agents. . . * 

Each major division is ^ven about one day in the five-da^ workshop 
to emphasize such core concepts as: l) Management as a people, informa- 
tional, project and organization-relating task, 2) Organizations as collec- 
tions of people, 3) The effective manager-communicator, 4) Organiza- 
tional group dynamics and .the manager, and 5) Change, as a management 
and c^himunication' function and the manager as change agent. The divisions 
are expanded to varying degrees in the ten-day format depending on the 
needs and interests of the participants. Films, exercises, and case studies 
are available for use in each major topic area- 
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THE SELECTION AND TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 
FOR OVERSEAS POSTINGS , 
Daniel J . Kealey ' * 



Daniel Kealey is presently the Coordinator of . 
Research and Evaluation at the Briefing Center 
of the Canadian International Development Agenqy 
in Ottawa, Canada. In this position he has been 
primarily responsible for^he planning, implemen 
tation and follow-up of research done in cross- 
cultural commuriication, with specific attention 
to training professionals and their families over- 
seas. - * 




Professionally trained in clinical psychology ^to the 

doctoral level, .Kealey 's interests have also led him to acquire formal educa-^ 
tion-in philosophy, theology, and management. Prior to his current. re^search 
position, he had been Programme Coordinator at C.I.D.A. , whex.e he directed 
the planning, implementation, and evaluation of regular nionthly training 
programs. He has^also worked a*s Program .Manager , Psychologist, Assistant 
Research Director^, De^fi of Students, and Lecturer, for a nuitiber of organiza^ 
tions in governi;^ent, industry ,^ and unfversities. 




The adequate assessment and training of personnel for effective 
cross-cultural adaptation is becoming an increasing concern for a'yariety 



of organizations involved in internatfanal .progrV^ns. The Canadia 



national 



DevelopmentS|\gency (CIDA) is one such organization wit^? this concern, and 
. th^ purpose of this session will be to review some of the activities that the 
CIDA Briefi<ig Centre has carried out in its effort to prepare people for 
cross-cultural postings. ' , 
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The session will be divided into two parts: ( 1 ) Cross-Cultural 

Training: the C IDA Program; and (2) Predicting adaptability^^nd effective- 

- ; ' * ■ , < ' 

ness in overseas postings — a research project. 

Part One: CIDA ' s Cross^Cultural Training Proqra'm 

This part will involve a briefing review of the history of CfDA ' s cross- 
cultural training .prog'ram , its present content and methodology, as weU as 
^ some discussion of the new direction:^ CIDA is considering to improve the 
effectiveness of personnel in the field- 

' \^ \^ the development of CIDA ' s cross-cultural training program, 
the' issue which constantly reared itself was whether or not ypu can indeed 
train people for crojss-cultural adaptation^ Some time will be devoted to a 
discussion of this issue and how it has been presently *^ resolved" within the 
organization. 

> . _ • - 

Part Two: Predicting adaptability and effectiveness in overseas postings: 

a research project 
This part will focus on a review of a specific research project under- 
taken by CIDA • The purpose of the research project was to determine whether 
particular communication behaviors are importan^^^ the successful cross- 
cultural adaptation and performance of technical aidvisers and their families 
assigned the possibility of a predictive relationshop between particular commu- 
nication-behavior skills and the likelihood that one would adjust well and/or 
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^ function effectively in a cross-cultural cfontext. A documented relationship 
of this sort wc^lcf have rather substantial implications for the design and 
i*n<blomentati"on of cross-cultural training, as well as for selection and 
selection counselling of personnel for cross^iMtural positions. 

Results of the research indicate that the following communication 
behc^vior skills are all related, in varying degrees, to successful cross^ 

cultural adaptation: * ^ 

t. 

\- . ' ■ 

' " ' 1 • Display of Respect . 

People lik^ to know that others respect them and what they have 
to say. If one is able through gestures, eye gaze, words of 
encouragement, to. indicate to others that you are sincerely 
interested in them, they are likely to regard you and what you 
hav^ to say in a positive manner. ' . ^ ' 

2. Openness 

The ability to respond to others in a descriptive, non-evaluating, 
non- judgmental way. 

3. Personalizing Knowledge and Perceptions 

The ability to recognize that people interpret and give meaning 
to reality in different ways and that one's own views do not 
- represent the_ right way or the truth. 
4. Empathy ; ^ 

</ The ability to "put oneself in another's shoes," to understand 

things from "their point of view." ■ 
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5. Role Flexib ility 

^ ^ . ' 

The capacity to aware of ^nd operate in different ways to get 
'^"'"^^e same job done, or even to be able to adopt new behavior,s 
and attitudes when the nature of tl^ job itself is dhanged. 

6. Tolerance for Ambiguity 

The ability to react to new and/or ambigiious situations with 
little visible discomfort. 

7. Turn Taking ^ ^ 

The ability to lake turns in discussion, as well as assist others 
in a group to be able to contribute to conversation and overall 
group effort. 
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LIFELONG ADULT EDUCATION: THE HIDDEN AGENDA 

John Ohliger 

-a. • 

John OhHger has been involved in adult education for over twenty-five 
years as a professor, administrator, trainer, author researcher , and 
volunteer in such aspects of the field as management training, labor educa- 
tion, discussion group leadership, p6mical education, community colleges. 



university extension, liberal arts, andrTTa^ media. 

I 

He is the author or editor of over 60 publications in the field. Recent ones 
include: Media and Adult Learning (New York: Garland Publishing , Inc., 
1975), "Prospects for a Learning. Society" ( Adult Leadership . Sentemher, " 
1975), "Is Lifelong Adult Education a Guarantee of Permanent Inadequacy?" 
(Convergence, Vol. 7, No. 2, 1974) , Lifelong Learning or Lifelong Schooling? 
^Tentative View of the Ideas of Ivan Jllich (Syracuse, New York: Syracuse 
University Publications in Continuing Education, 1971). 

His work with the federal government includes consulting, training, research, 
and writing for the U.S. Office of Education, the National Institute of Educa- 
tion, and the U.S. Peace Corps. In addition he has been professor of adult 
education at Ohio State University arid the University of Wisconsin-Extension, 
and an administrator with Selkirk College, Castlegar, British Columbia; 
University Extension, University of California at Los Angeles; The Pacifica 
Foundation, Berkeley and Los Angeles, California; The Institute of Industrial 
Relations, University of California ^t Berkeley; the Great Books Foundation; 
The American Foundation for Continuing Education; and The Michigan CIO 
Council. ' * • 

Ohliger received his doctorate in education from the University of California 
at' Los Angeles in 1966. . His dissertation on the history of listening groups in 
thirty countries was subsequently published as Listening Groups ; Mass Media 
in Adult Education by the Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults 
at Boston University and reprinted in the U.S. Office of Education' s Research 
in Education. 

At present Ohliger lives and works in Madison, Wisconsin, where he is a 
founding member and vice president of Basic Choices, Inc., A Midwest 
Center for Clarifying Political and Social Optidtis. . ' 
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Radical ideas in adult education are a series of tentatively formulated 
propositions, statements, assumptions, assertions,' beliefs, or contentions 
drawn from the v/ritings or actions of adult educators who clai^ to be radical 
in the senses of: 

1) Trying fli5 got to the root, the essence of issues, and; 

\ 

2) Calling for a basic change in the social structure. 

. C ^ 

Few or none of these ideas can be proven or disproven through scientific 
experiment or research. But, it is important to note, neither can ideas opposed 
to these be so proven or disproven. 

I . Ideas^ about people ' 

a. All people want to tearn. 

b. ^ All people are roughly equal in "intelligence." 

"^c. All needs are real, as are all wants. ^ * 

d. "Common people" are capable of running their own affairs without 
the control of experts. 

e. The people with more or equally difficult "problems" in this country 
arp not the so-called "disadvantaged" or "underprivileged" but the 
so-called "advantaged" or "privileged." 

II. Ideas about society r 

a* The present politicaU^conomic reality is that this^/ountry is run by 

a small portion of it^wpeople. 
b.^ Radical structural change in the economic-political 3ystem is 

«. 

necessary. ' ~ . 
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Wo can live in a world where no one has power over anyone else. 
- d. Radical structural change is possible so that all people will be able 
to foster that part of their being \yhich wants to help more than 
hinder, love more than hate, cooperate more than compete^ be 
integrally whole more than be alienated. 

e. Necessary and possible radical change will be opp^'fessive if not imbued 
with a healthy spiritual dimension. 

f. The trend toward increased technocratic control must be reversed. 

Ideas about adult education 

a. Education-learning is a fragile, delicate, subtle activity linked to 
social life. 

b. Knowledge-learning is more the experience itself and less the classi- 
fication of information, the acquisition of facts, techniques, or skills. 

c. The path to truth-knowledge-learning is more personal exploration of 
mutual political dialogue and less scientific experimentation or didactic- 
instruction. " 

d. Education is never neutral, politically or otherwise. 

e. Standard brand adult education, is the most conservative and reac- 
tionary of the different levels of institutionalized education. 

f. Adult education is best seen, not as a field, discipline, or a profession^ 

but simply as those activities of the chronologically mature in which * 

k. 

learning is involved. 
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IV* What can be done? 
Reforoncos: 

Dauber, Heinrich and others* The Price of Life- Long Education (Cuernavaca, 
Mexico: Center for Intercultural Documentation, CIDOC Doc I/V, 74/70, 
August 1974), 4 pages. 

Freire, Paulo. Pedagogy of The Oppressed (New York: Herder and Herder, 1970). 

> 

Illich, Ivan and Etienne Verne. "Imprisoned in the Global Classroom," London 
Times Educational Supplement , (March 21, 1975), pp. 21-23. 

Libby, Neil and others. "Help Stamp Out Mandatory Continuing Education," 
Journal of the American Medical Association , Vol. 233, No. 7, (August 18, 
1975), pp. 797-799. Plus Editorial in same issue on p. 816. 

'\ 

Ohliger, John.. "A Personal Statement About Leaning Theory," Comnriuhique 
(University of Wisconsin-Extension , Mental Health Extension) y^Vol^ 
No. 4, (June 1974), pp. 4-6. 

Reimer, Everett. School Is Dead : Alternatives in Education (Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, 1971). . 
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, SELECTED PILOT -FIELD *STL' DIES BY COURSE P>\RTIcip A NTS 

■ nr^ ■ ■ • / 

rho major assignmont for the course participants was to complete 
a pilot field team research project which would have imdlications for the 
Agency's work or its interest in intercultural or crosscliltural communi- 
cation. Sessions were held in which members'^of the research consultant 
team, Barr.y Fulton, Edward C. Stewart, and I providedia philosophical 
grounding and methodological basis for conducting the sfludies. We met 
separately with the teams several times to„assist them in their progress. 
Alan Kotok provided the teams with assistance in computer programming 
and analysis. At the end of the course, each team had an hour to present 
its findings orally. Fulton and Stewart provided oral critiqiies of the pro- 
jects, -and subsequently, when the final written reports were submitted, 
written cr-itiques were also offered and given to the course participants for 
whom they were intended. 

The reports selected for inclusion in the Proceedings are illustrative 
of the efforts made by the teams working cooperatively. All of the reports 
should be seen as tentative efforts; most of the course participants had never 
completed field studies before; and time problems and computer break- 
downs were challenges they had to overcome. No pretense is made that 
even those selected for inclusion igthe Proceedings are finished scholarly^ 
reports ready for submission to academic journals. Still, all six projects > 
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wc?ro thoughtful efforts and were as carefully done as our brit^f time frame 
nllovvod. All of the teams properly drew cautious conclusions from their 
studies. 

The six studies completed as part of the course were: 
Roger B. Cooper and Nicholas Dima, "Explaining American Policies: A 
Study of Attitudes and Beliefs at the U.S. Information Agency.'' 



*Jane Daniel, Gary Eclquist, and Geoisd^? Mishler, 'Tines of Communication 
in the U.S. Information Agency-*' 

Stuart Gorin, Ray Komai, and Dennis Shaw^^ ''Visual Perceptions in Inter- 
cultural Communication: A Pilot Study.'* 

*M.R. Jones, Eugene iia rter , and Dian McDonald, "Looking at Leisure: 
The Foreign Service in BlacJ< Africa and Western Europe." 

Lois Knoll, Le Lai, and Noel Pinault, "Vietnamese Perceptions of US 
First Amendment Freedoms." 

*Cooki Lutkefedder, Linda McKeever, and Thavanh Svengsouk, "VOA English 



f3roadcasts: Who's Listening." 

(interested persons may write to the first listed author for a copy of the 
pilot projects not included herein at USIA.) 

*Selected for inclusion in The Proceedings 
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LINKS OF C'OMN.U MCATlON IN THE U.S. INFORMATION AtiENCY : 

• A f'lLar STl DY 

, Pr opt! rod by - • 

.Inrif' Daniel, dry Kdcjuist, and G<>()rfjo Mishlor 

jnt rcKltictiori 

it is our roritontion th.it thcT(> i.s littlo diffusion of information within 
th<« I riitod .St;it<-.s rnfornujtion Acjf^ncy, and tliorofore, employees hove 
virtually no ktiowledqe of innovations or programs which may affect either 
the Afj^Miry or the employee. This hyr>otht^sis grew out of personal obser- 
vations by the m»>rnl)ers of our team, who realized ^at none had either a 
- specific or even very general knowledge of^elements of USIA other than the 
one in which he/she worked. It seemed reasonable to assume, for tht? 
purposes of the hypothesis at least, that many, other USIA employees were 
in a similar position, and that they, too, had only a superfic'ial knowledge 
of the many^components of the Agency. We theori^^ed, therefore, that while 
an IPS em[)loyee, to cite an example, would understand the basic organiza- 
tion and output of his element, he would have a very limited understanding 
of the operation of the Voice of America, or ICS, to name two other Agency 
elements. • • . 

I lypotliesi s 

What we hyrwthesixod, tlif-'n, was a fundamental lack of communication 
within the Agency. If the hypothesis were correct, it would probably be 
reasonable to assume that an economics editor at the Voice of America, 

-201- 
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^or example, might research, write and produce a program that was 

virtually identical to a project undertaken by IPS. Th.e hypothesis would 
also imply that an employee, for whatever reason, might never know of 
a potentially important training or personnel announcement, or policy 
decision". What we were trying to find out with our study was how well 
informed a person might be", and how information was diffused throughout 
the Agency. ^' 

A basic problem we faced was how to define "information." Th^re 
seem to be at least two approaches to the problem. On the one han<i, we 
took information to mean any official Agency announcement, be it ^om 
lOR, IPT, or the Director ' s Office, which would be transmitted to the various 
elements of USIA for the consideration of allnemployees. The channels of 
the communication would probably differ from example to exampTfe, and so 
in; the case of an announcement from IPT or personnel, the information 
would most likely be passed along in the form of a memo sent to each office, 
which the office head would then post. When the Director of the Agency makes 
an announcement, it might appear both in the news media and as an official 
memo sent throughout the Agency. The point here is that while the channels 
may vary from announcement to announcement, neve??fteless there are 
officially established lines of communication to keep an emj^yee abreast 
of important developments. 

We were also interested in considering information as a measure of 
being Ay ell- informed. We were curious to know whether Agency employees 
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knew what their fellow workers in other sections were doing. We began 
r\H*h the assumption that the employee knew Ithat he or she worked for the 
United States Infcirmation Agency (and nbt just the Voice of America 6r 
ICS), and seconci, we assumed that the employee realized that there were 
other elements within USIA, involved' in everything from pel^sonal diplo- 
matic contact, to producing radio and television programs, magazines and 
books. We made the assumption, then, that a well-informed employee 
^ would be knowledgeable about the work done by elements other than his or 
her own* ^ 
Review of the Literature 



In looking for liteVature relevant to ou#r hypothesis, we examined 
several works in which the Agency's internal organization is discussed. 
For two reasons, however, these references were of limited use. First, 
the main concern of all these , works is, quite naturally, the Agency's 
overseas programs, with only brief sections devoted to domestic struc- 
tare. Second, those brief sections con.cerned with the Washington component 
of USIA are descriptive, rather than analytical, and tend to give summaries 
of what an element does, without much attention to linkages or information 
flow between elements, except for questions of policy guidance. This is 
true even of the 1970 Arthur Little study of USIA management systems 
in which information contj^ol for management purposes is touched upon. 
In other words, the concer^is of these authors have been primarily vertical 
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linkages between an element and the management level of USIA , rather 
than the horizontal linkages between elements. W.e tried in our survey 
to study information flow in both directions. 

.Methodology * - 

We hgve included a copy^of our survey questionnaire to show the 
types of questions we asked. We divided the survey into two parts, a demo- 
graphic section and a general knowledge portion: The demographic questions 
listed on page two of the survey, include inquiries about sex, age, grade, 
and whether the persprj was FS or GS. We did not think it necessary to ask 
our respondents to identify themselves, and indeed thought people would 
respond more naturally and feel less pressure if the survey were anony- 
mous- We included a question about overseas duty to see whether we could 
determine any effect an extended (more than six months) foreign assignment 
had on the person' s knowledge of the Agency. We did not ask the respondent 
to list his or her specific gra^e, b^^^ :ase we thought some might consider 
the question too personal; in. addition, it was felt that a broad outline of 
grade categories would be sufficient to test our notion that those people 
in the lower grades (FS 6-8 and GS 7-9) would know less about the Agency 
than those in the higher grades. We also postulated that supervisors (gen- 
erally FS 1-5 and GS 13 and above) would have a greater breadth of know- 
ledge than non-supervisory personnel. Similarly, we assumed that those 
who had worked longer for USIA would know more about the Agency. 




In addition,^ We color-coded the questionnaires to identify the three 
elements of USIA which we surveyed; thus» in our color scheme, green 
questionnaires were handed out at VOA , blue ones at ICS, and yellow- 
vcolored surveys were distributed at lEA.and ILA . We found the color 
coding to be an easy and effective \vay to differentiate results obtained 
at the three elements. 

i 

We restricted our survey to only three groups from USIA becuase of 
time limitations. VOA was Selected because it is the largest single element 

u 

of the Agency (more than 1,300 employees in the U.S. , compared with a 
total of 1 ,700 domestic employees for the remainder of USIA). We chose 
a second media element, ICS, for the second group, and created a third 
population category composed of people from two area offices, lEA and ILA . 

A factor we were quite interested in, but unfortunately were not able . 
to ccnsider, was the relationship of time to the ^dissemination of information. 
If the Director or another element of the Agejicy made an announcement that 
would have widespread effects, how long would it take all em^oyees to 

d - 

become aware of it? While this would have been a fascinating study ^ it 
was beyond the scope of our limited pilot study*. Perhaps in the future 
someone could explore this topic. 

The second part of our survey was the test of general knowledge. As 
the term implies, these questions were designed to be as general as 
po.ssible. We felt that the employees surveyed should be able to answer 
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at least 60K» of tho question's to be considered knowledgeable. It was not 
expected that all questions .would be answered correctly, and it was not 
our intention to "stump" people by asking vague or obscure questions. ^ 
The questions we selected were factual and multiple choice, with only one 
correct answer to each question. In preparing our list, we examined 
official Agency announcements and publications (e.g. , USIA's 44th Report 
to the Congress ) , and designed questions which we felt described some 
basic feature or announcement," such as what was the most requested VTR 
program, or what dfd Director Reinhardt say would be one of the basic 
goals of the Agency? We tried ^s best as possible to exclude questions wKich 
only a few people, would. kn6w ; consequently, while we asked for the .name of 
the IPS quarterly publication on economics ( Economic Impact ) , we did not 
ask the najne of the USIA publication produced in Japan ( Trends ). What 
.we were testing vjas a general knowledge of USIA and its elements and not 
an ilv^dei^h understanding of each component. ^ 

One of the problems we faced was defining our sample of people to 
question. The limits of time and endurance prevented us from going to 
all the elements of the Agency; and since this was designed to be a pilot 
study, we felt justified in severely limiting the scope of ©ur inquiry. 
We determined thSit with the time available, the three members of the _ 
group could each survey about fifteen people, givirtg us a total of forty- 
five persons surveyed* When compared with the more than 3,000 domestic 
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IJSIA employees, our sample was indeed tiny; nevertlieless , it could, 
we felt, signal trends and give us an indication of the results a larger 
sampling might produce. Since we wore questioning so few, we had to 
determine which employees would receive the survey. We felt it would' 
have been impossible in a survey this small to be completely "rj^ndom." 
We rather arbitrarily said, therefore, that a team member would go to 
an assigned Agency element, spe^k with the chief of the branch and ask 
permission to condjact t^ie survey. A request would also be made that four 
of the fifteen respondents (which works out to be about twenty-five percent) 
^hould be supervjrsory personnel. It was felt that this method would casue 
less cojifusion within an office, be less time consuming, and could produce 
a meaningful cross-sampling of people. * . ^ <^ 

Discussion * . ' 



When we tabulated the results of our survey, we ^ound that the level 

^. ' / 

of knowledge of personnel and A-gency matters was, in most cases, satis- 
factory, this is illustrated in th^ accompanying grap^i. In referring to, 
the graph, one can note a rough" equivalency ijn the knowledge of personnel 
matters, ranging from 67% of the answers correct (VOA-), 72% ( lEA/ILA ) , 

to 73% (ICS). For knowledge of Agency matters, the situation is similar; 

and all the scores lie within a 9-pOint spread, from 60% (ICS and VOA) to 

69% (IEA/ILA) of the answers correct. 

Using the demographic data, we also found that supervisors knew 

more about Agency and personnel matters than non-supervisors (this was 
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truG across nil three element.?)* Similarly, FS emplo>|t?es tested better 

than their GS counterparts. Also, length of service seemedfto have a 

direct bearing on how much one kn^ about Agency and persoij^^^tj-^^^tt^^s. 

In this last sub-div^ision, we found that those who had been with USIA for 

longer than 10 years generally knew more than either of the other groups 

(0 to 5 years and 5 to 10 years e^fperierjce) • We found a'problem with this 

breakdown, because while we could see somQ tendencies, they became 

meaningle^ss given the small sample in some instances, such as^inding 

f 

only one person, among 15 surveyed, who has served less than five years. 
Consequently, it would have been better to use a two-part division, such as 
- 0 to 10 yeais and 10 years or more. We also considered the effect of over- 
seas duty, but found'that the results so closely parallel the results from 
the GS-FS breakdown that it was really a useless distinction. We also 
rejected one of our demographic questions after the results began coming 
in; that was the first question on male/female. It did not seem that we 
were getting any useful results upon which to base any conclusion; more-' 
over, it seemed an artificial distinction. 

This discussion points out that we had too many demographic questions, 
and many were the type which neither confirmed nor refuted the hypothesis • 
Because of so many demographic questions, we had too much-data to work 
WithT It seems tfaat some questions were top highly refined for the purposes 
of this questionnaire, and only by eliminating some from consideration 

FRir ' . 



worf wo abl<^ to rt>duc (> the daUx to a maruigeabh^ amount. 

Thoro woro otlior iiroblorns wo faced, ono doalinr] with the questions 
wo asked, another witfi tHe samiik?~~we surveyed. Were we to redesign the 
questionnaire, we would ir|clu^ie more area ciuostions; in other words, 
while we had only three questions on the survey related to VOA and IMV 
(it should be noted that one question, number 12, did double duty by asking 
about both elements), in any future questionnaire, the number of questions 
devoted to each area should be increased significantly (perhaps four or 
five questions per area) . In a similar way , we asked. only one question on 

r 

lOP, number 9, and drawing any meaningful conclusion from that lone question 
would be quite risky. This pilot study has shown us that we must rethink some 
■of the questions (for example, is question 18, the most requested VTR 
series, too specialized?), generate new questions, and refocus many others. 

There were also difficulties with the sample we surveyed. *^ For instance, 
in the case of the lEA/ILA group and ICS employees, it was a major effort 
to find 15 employees in each element to question. Ultimately, the fifteen 
per group were surveyed, except at VOA where twenty were tested. We 

o ■ . _ 

also had more supervisors in our sample than we originally intended, 
again. that was because it was difficult to pick and choose from so few 
people. There was also an interesting example of misperception about 
the distinction between supervisors and non-supervisors. Of the 15 
people questioned at ICS, 11 said they were supervisors. In one instance, 
a branch chief indicated that two of his people filling out the questionnaire 
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woro non-suporvisors, but on tho form thoso two oniployoos indicated 
th€?y vvt^rc^ supervisors. . * 

One othor. consideration is (luostion 17-13, the only one in the ciuostion- 
nairo which <iskod the employee how he or she learned about a recent 
developnient in the Agency, in this case that Daniel Yaokelovich has been 
chosen to make a study of I J SI A- In that question, we offered six choices, 
plus a seventh category of ''oth^r" channel^of communication. When we 
obtained the results of the three elements , 54% were able to answer V7-A 
correctly by identifying Yankeiovich. Of these 27 correct answers, 23 
people said they learned of the appointment through a newspaper, while 
the other listed official Agency announcement, colleague or supervisor, 
T and USIA World as the source of the information. (To our knowledge^he 
information has not yet appeared in the World. ) 'The fact that so many 
depended on a newspaper suggests to us that in certain instances, news-^.. 
papers ace a more effective channel of Information than internal sources. 
In thos^ cases where a newspaper prints a story related to USIA, it acts 
as a filtering agent, highlighting or eliminating certain aspects of the story. 
The question should be asked, why are newspapers, at least in this example, 
so mi}<^ more effective at informing Agency personnel than the'existing 
internal channels of information. 
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^'-'^-^ ThroiKjIioiit out- sur vfy, h.ul worked witli the assumption 'thnt tJtero 

' •:: ^ 

•was littl<» fliffusioti cjf iofot niation within tht- AcjcMicy,, and that oniployoes 
Httlo knowlcdrie (jf important irinovatioti.s or firocjiams. Uasod on our 
^ firicUnris, we would now have to say that, in a limitfxl sonso, our hypo- 
thesis was hot provfHi- Krom our previous discussion, we discovered 
that Acjenc-y personnel knew much more than vv^e expected about personnel 
matters or i-vents which affect USIA. Looked at in a different perspective, 
however, our findings indicate a profound lack of knowledge or under- 
standing m any given element, especially media "functional" elements 
(as opposed to the geogrtiphlc -areas), about other elements of the Agency. 
Ref^erring to the graph once again, it is evident that each element knew 
about its particular area, and in the case of lEA/ILA, there was a g^ral 
fund of knowledge of most other elements. Consider now what ICS knew 
about VOA (23% of the responses were correct) , IMV (20%) , or lOP (again, 
20%). Or take the example of the knowledge of VOA employees about ICS 
(40%) , or IPS (36% correct). According to the results, we believe we afe 
justified in concluding, that Agency personnel have an appalling non- famili- 
arity with the work of counterparts, or, in other words, no one really 
knows what another element is doing. 

We feel that this last point is probably more significant than the results 
, obtained on the test of personnel and Agency knowledge, for these last 
figures appear to verify something that many have heard in the Agency: 
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th.'il tlu>r<^ is n soriso of isolntion. Kariier wo niontioruKi ttiat vfv hc>rjcin with 
the nssuniption that an rrTiph>yoo worktKi for USIA and not Just the particu- 
lar elcMiHMit. Uasoct on this pilot 5^urvc*y, it app(virs tho assumption is not 
as warranted as wo thouciJit. Employeos tond to identify with the olomont 
in which thoy work, and seem indifferent to the other components of USIA. 
The chief of one of the major branches of the Agency said he has worked for 
USIA for more than 20 years and has no idea where VOA is located and has 
no interest in what it broadcasts. Another person remarked as she handed 
in her ciuestionnaire that the survey "shows how parochial we arOp" 

The survey^ as limited and imperfect as it is, describes what we 
believe is a seriouf^ J)roblem within USIA, namely that whJ^le we are all 
professional communicators, we apparently have failed to keep open the 
inter-aqency channels of communication. We are not blaming anyone, or 
saying this lack of communication is anyone's fault, because what is 
Important is how to open the channels for an active dialogue among the \ 
Agency elements. ' . 

Recom mendations 

At a very basic level, we suggest that there could be a greater exchan< 
of information among the elements. Samp^s of books and magazines- 
produced by I<^S and IPS could be circulated among the employees of VOA 
and IMV. IMV could perhaps resume screenings of its VTRs and movies. 
The Exhibits" Division could describe a new exhibit, where it would be and 



for how lt>rK), so tlmt thc^ wi itcu s niul .innoutiCM'r s ;it VOA coiihl .i1<m t 
audioncKvs wluMi ii would he in tfu-ii c ount ri<\s . J ho s|h«< |)ro(|r-.-uns ;in(l 
, fonturos prcxiuc (>cl by the nioro tJiati :J() lijtKju.ujt's of Wn- Voi< <^ c ouhl h<' 

sol<«ctiv<»ly prornotod in IF'S nj.Kj.i/.inos . ThcMno programs, <i('volof)ofl jointly 
by ICS and VOA, for oxnmph^, nught bo a possibility. Sonu- of thcso 
idoas havo boon tried in tho past, and soino micjht provo to be i mprac tiral , 

t 

but what is important is attompting to broak down <he old barri(>rs tliat 
impodo effective communication. 

We can see at" least two benefits arising from such coojH'ration: 
greater familiarity among the elements, and a reinforcement of L'SIA 
activities. As employees become more familiar with the work done through- 
out the Agency, there should be greater realization that all are trying, in 
individual ways, to project American society, whether it is by radio, 
films, exhibits, or books. However naive it may sound, such cooperation 
can bridge many of the differences by showing how similar all our tasks 
are. By opening the channels of communication, there can be only a posi- 
tive reinforcement of the Agency's efforts. The point that must be stressed 
is how potentially beneficial it could be to the Agency to have greater 
communication among the various elements. 
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THIS SURVEY IS DESIGNED TO DETERMINE THE ADEQUACY 
OF USIA LINES OF COMMUNICATION. IT IS A SURVEY 
BEING UNDERTAKEN. AS A CLASS' PROJECT FOR USIA'S 
INTERCUKTURAI^' COMMUNICATION COURSE. 
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Survey respondents remain anonymous, so you need not sign your name, but 

we would appreciale the following general information: 

1 . ' Male - ' / ' 

Female 



2* I am a Foreign Service (FS) employee. 

General Services (GS) employee . 

3. I have been with the Agenc^r . 

Less than 5 years. 

5-10 years. 

10 years or more. 

A. I served overseas with USIA for a total of 6 months or more. 

Yes 

5* My grade level is: 

GS employees: ^ , 

' Grades 1 -7 " 

Grades 8-12 ^ ' 

^ . Grades 13 and above 

Foreign Service employees: 

Grades 6-8 , 

Grades 3-5 - • 

Grades 1 and, 2 



6. ^y present position is: 

' „a supervisory position. 
a non-superVi5ory position. 
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Please circle the number adjacent to the correct response for eaich question 

listed below. If you do not know an answer, please do not circle any answer 

for that question; just go onto the next question. 

1. Under present regulatiqns and practices , -Foreign Sprvice Limited Reserve 
Employees (FSLRs) may convert to Foreign Sqfvice Reserve Unlimited (FSRU) 
after a minimum of how many years of service? . 

1 . 2 years 

2. 3 years 

3. 5 years 
ii, never 

Director Reinhart has- defined one ^of the basic goals of USIA as : . 

• ? . 1 • winning the hearts anci. minds of men. 

2. projecting Ajherican society. . 

3. influencing the actions of others, 
promoting American business. 

3. .Personnel and career counseling services are available to: ... 

1 . FS eniployees only , . , 
4 GS employees only' 

' ' 3, Wage Bo^rd only . ' ' ' 

All employees , ^ 

The "Core Concept" refers* tci: . ^ ^ • . 

1 . .Conference of Radio Engineers 

2. weekly VTR programs 

' 3, magazine publications 

films " . ■ 

• 5. VOA English-language programs written from' a vocabulary limited to 
2,000 works are called: ' ^ 

1 . Learning ftiglish 

2. English fWr Beginners ' 

3, Easy English 

A. Special English 

6. Volunteer Speaker programs are handled in Washington by which element 
of the Agency: _ . ^• 

' 1. ICS . ' - ^ . 

•V -2. TOP 

3. IPS . . ' 

IBS 
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7. "Economic Impact" is a: 

1. radio program. 

\ 2, film feature. 

3. magazine title. 

A» book series. 

8. The "Wireless File" is a: " 



1., Sunday feature of VOA. 

2. press trtessage sent to Washington by the USIS posts. 

3. VGA's main soiarce of news. 

/i-. news service for embassies and posts* 

9. Th^ Foreign Pmss (Centers are under the jurisdiction of: 

1. lOP . , ' ■ 

• 2. IPS 

3- IBS 

4. - ICS ^ 

10. "Dialogue" is d::^ ^ 

■ 1. .x^dio prograr?. 

2. 'magazine. . * ■ ' 

J5* motion picture series, ^ . 

' \. , 4-. television program. 

11. Teaching English as a foreign language is a function of: 



1. lOP . ■ ^ 

2. , IPS ' 
3-. ICS 

A. IBS 



12 



One program is offered by both VOA and IMV. This is : ' 

1 . ^ Reflections 

2. Press , Conference, U.S,A. ■ ^ 
Issues in the News 

A. Horizions , U. S. A» 

13. The Bicentennial program, '»Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness , " 
IS - a : • 



1 . magazine. 

2. an exhibit. 

3. radio program. 
4-. television show. 
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In thft East European countries, the element of the Embassy which 
handles USIS programs is known as .the: 

1 . Informat^iori. Programs Division 

2, Press 'and Cultural Section 

3, Public Affairs Division 
Program Placement Section 

15, The total USIS budget for FY«1976 was approximately: 

' 1 . % 15 million . 

2^ $125 million . ■ , • 

3.- $250 million 

i^. $500 million 

■A . . f 

16. Th^ "officially-elected union to represent USIA employees is: 
■ , ' ■ ' 

AFSA (American Foreign Service Association) 

AFGE (American Federation of Government Employees) 

ASGE (American Society of Government Employees) 

NFFE (National Federation of Federal Employees) 



1 . 
2. 
3. 
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Which of the following has been chosen to undertake a major evaluative 
study of the effectiveness of USIA in informing the President of 
foreign attitudes toward the United States? 

(A) . 1 . Paul Roper y 

2. Charles Bray 

3. Kenneth Adler " . , 
4.. Daniel Yankelovich . . 

(B) How did you learn about this p.ppointraent? , * . . 



1 . 
2. 
3. 
^. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



neKspaper 

"USIA World ' _ 
official Agency announcejnent 
supervisor 
colleague 
union newsletter 
other (Please specify": 



) 



18- The strongest post response to any VTR series yet produced by , the Motion 
Picture and Television 'Service (IMV) is : . 



1. "Visions" 

2. "Science Repdrt" 

3. "Election, 1976" 
^. "Reflections" ■ 
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19. IPT Just offered a 2-day workshop for QSIA employees. The course 
was entitled: 

1. Effective Writing Workshop 

2. Public Diplomacy Workshop 

3. 'Career Development and Life Planning Workshop 
4,. Public Speaking Workshop 
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LOOKING AT LEISURE: THE FOREIGN SERVICE IN 

RICA ANJD WE 

A Pilot Study .^^^ 



^ BLACK AFRICA ANJD WESTERN EUROPE 



Prepared by 

M. Roberta Jones, Eligene Harter, and Dian McDonald 



Introduction , 

The hyp^pjj^iS initially proposed: "Substantive American officers 
(Foreign Service Officers and Foreign Service Information Officers) in 
Africa spend a negligible amount of leisure time with host country nationals." 
This hypothesis was suggested by the obvious differences between the cultureg 
of black Africa and the United States and the presumed challenges these 
differences pose to American Foreign Service officers, serying in black 
Africa, who wish to( know the people of their country. The foundation for 
this hypothesis was laid along two major points: first, that personal 
contact is the most effective mode of intercultural communication; and / 
second, that Foreign Service officers in black Africa face especially- 
challenging cultural obstacles in developing personal relationships. The 
former point needs little elaboration. The Foreign Service assesses its 
candidates according to their "personableness" and "cultural sensitivity." 
It earmarks funds for "representation" (that is, entertainment of host- ^ 
c^ntry nationals). Finally, Foreign Service officers are evaluated^^nnually 
as. to their "relations with foreigners." 
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^ Cultural differences between the United States and black Africa 
are quickly summed up in various cultural models such as the Kluckhohrt ' 
or Fisher-Kohls culture models. While a glance at the opposite poles or \^ 
quadrants of these models tells the essence of the story, the complexities 
confronting the Foreign Service officer in 'Africa stem from a number of 
interesting factors. Officers in black Africa use in most instances the 
second language of the urban African, that is either French or English. 
Thus when an American tries to join a group of Africans in conversation, 
the Africans in order to accommodate his intrusion may have to change from 
their language (such as Twi, Fang, Hausa, etc.) to English or French. 
In African capitals the newly arrived officer faces not only the strangeness 
inherent in being St the political crossroads of a multi-tribal nation, but 
■the added complication of communities of third-country nationals which 
may, in many instances, represent dominant political, cultural, and eco- 
nomic influences. The American in black Africa may discover that these 
third-country nationals (often the former colonial rulers)are gate-keepers- 
who determine his access to various elite nationals. For the gate-keeper, 
intrusions of new foreign influences are often unwelcome, threatening 
his position. " 

As for the African nations, they are often fragile at best, grappling 
somewhat desperately with a host of political and cultural insecurities. 
To them foreign domination is more than a memory: "neocolonialism" 
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^* and "cultural imperialism" are/palpable. Thus for sound hi.storical reasons 

* ■ I 

^ the American Foreign Service officer can be to ^he black African both 

/ 

suspect and savior.' Most Fpreign Service officers have from eighteen 

p ■ ■ 

months to two years to try to understand this compf^ milieu before their 

/'' ' _ , . 

tour of duty at a "hardship post" ends. Spouses may or may not have . * 

been given language and area training. Children may be at school in 
Europe or the United States. Stresses and strains fir\(d entirely new sources 
from which to emanate in the set of circumstances sketched here. On the 
other hand, the strangeness, the foment^ and the very sense of political 
and, cultural frontiers make Africa a preferred posting for a number of 
officers who welcome the challenge of a very different culture and people. 
Refining the hypothesis 

i^The" initial hypothesis was based on the assumption that difficulties in 
establishing sound personal relationships in Africa plus varying motivation 
of F'oreign Service officers (some welcome the challenge of Africa while 
others count days until-they can leave a people "not worth knowing" or 
"impossible to know") would be reflected in the way Foreign Service 
officers spend their "leisure time." If one considers leisure time to be 
essentially "discretionary time," who one spends it with should reveal in 
some degree the quality of relationships with host-country nationals and 
others. It may, of course, simply reveal whp happened to be the best and 
most congenial practitioner of a preferred sport. The determination with 

/. ■ ' ■ • . • 
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which a Foreign Service officer tries to spend every free moment on the 
tennis court or at the bridge tabLe may be an exclusionary factor of 
considorablt? interest in itself, depending, of course, on whether black 
Africans ^igage in these pastimes. 

'4 

The original hypothesis as stafed above v/as altered as follows: 
"Substantive Foreign Service officers (FSOs and FSIOs) in Black Africa 
spend less leisure time with host-country nationals in comparison with 
Foreign Service officers iSkWestern Europe. " The comparison between 
leisure-time use in Africa and Europe was introduced so that a valid state- 
ment could be made. Africa became "Black Africa" and Europe "Western 
Europe" so that the contrast would be sharper and more uniform. The most 
trdublesome dement in stating the hypothesis was the notion of "leisure 
-.time." The group found that, given the simplicity of the hypothesis, efforts 
at defining leisure in the Foreign Service would open a Pandora's box 
which, in this study, was better left shut. - 

The notion of leisure time at Foreign Service posts is ambiguous 
both as to quality and quantity. Regarding the former, the issue of repre- 
sentation funds blurs the line. Basically the hypothesis was concerned with 
whom Foreign Service officers are with when they can do what they 
want. If host-country nationals are involved, this may or may not be 
considered " representational , " with accompanying overtones of being 
"on duty." Posts determine representational responsibilities according to 
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fUOds available, the rank of the officers, the position descriptions, and 
the whim of the boss. The group left the leisure issue undefined, while 
bearing in mind that disx:retionary use was the key factor in considering 
what in the Foreign Service could bear this leisure-time label. As for 
"quantity of leisure time, a question as to amount had been included on an 
initial questionnaire which was subsequently discarded as being overly 
complicated* Me^^^^^^,^^of^tl^^ expected that some Foreign Service 

officers would simply indicate that they had none. In fact, only three 
questionnaires indicated any uncertainty or rhade any effort to delineate 
the concept, and this was usually done by raising the issue of representee 
tion. 

Composing the questionnaire 

The group rejected the first questionnaire as too elaborate, and devise 
in its place a brief two-page questionnaire which confined itself with a few 
minor exceptions to questions relating directly to the hypothesis. More 
questions were included about the respondant's status (grade, age, marital 
Status) than actually required by the hypothesis which touched only upon 
area of service. (See appendix A) The final, simplified questionnaire 
was then color-coded (white, yellow, blue, and green) so that the group 
could differentiate between Foreign Service officers and Foreign .Service 
Information officers (or reserve officers serving in positions designated 
for FSOs and FSfOs) and between their area* of service, either Africa or 
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Western Europe. Given the constraints of time, only officers now in 
Washington could be surveyed, hence the reduction from 100 to 60. After 
'Considering various survey techniques, including the personal interview, 
the group decided that the anonymity of the mailed questionnaire best suited 
its purposes. The rospondants were being asked not for attitudes or 
opinions but for reports of actual behavior. Moreover it is behavior which 
could reflect no\ merely difficult circumstances at their last posts (some 
officers queried had served in Ethiopia from which USIS was expelled while 
others w(^re in countries where even the most innocuous invitation to a 
host-country natibnal requires a diplomatic note to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs) but also actual conipetence and effectiveness as an officer for, as 
mentioned earlier, officers are rated annually on Their "relations with 
■ foreigners. " 

The two-page questipnnaire was sent with a covering letter signed by 
the course academic coordinator. Self-addressed envelopes were enclosed 
so that the questionnaire could be returned anonymously to the Office of 
Training. 

Stating the purpose 

The group hoped that the testing /'of this relatively straight-forward 
hypothesis would offer some indication of the use of leisure or dfscretionary 
time by Foreign' Service officers in two areas which exhibit sharp cultural 
contrasts. The hypothesis would, it was thought, suggest certain avenues 
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ho might want to follow in examining actual attitudes toward "leisure 
time," contact with host-country nationals, and the value of personal 
relationship's in communicating across culture. The group was looking - . 
for indications rather than answers. Tentative as these indications may 
be, the group found the exploration promising. 
Survey of the literature 

' I" The Diplomatist , V. Cambon wrote: "The best instrument of a 
Government wishing to per,suade another Government will always remain 
in the spoken words of a decent man." Since the word "leisure** in our 
study seems to defy definition, it would be, perhaps, fruitful to follow 
tfp on the spinoffs that pop up when surveying the literature of face-to-face 
diplomacy. 

The survey seems to indicate that American diplomats are willing to 
give up a considerable portion of their limited private hours to mingle 

T 

y 

socially with host country /nationals both in Europe and in black Africa. 
Wit+i the knowledge that we are merely participating here in a pilot study, 
and in keeping with our limited time of preparation, the most profitable 
course is to point out some of the highlights of research previously attempted 
in the area under study. 

Professionals in the U.S. Information Agency have long held the belief 
(perhaps intuitively) that face to face ^communications overseas were the 
most effective way of getting policy and "image" issues across- Journalist 
John Martin, who was associated with the Agency for several years. 
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states tfiat the ch^jnging target of USlA^s and the State Department's 
message overseas is the foreign government official, rather than the 
diplomatic counterpart, as in the old days. Martin says: "The channel 
or medium is the interpersonal relationship or the cocktail party." • 
Martin has come up with a useful, descriptive term for the bulk of the work 
of the Agency, calling it "facilitati ve communication." He means that all 
the cocktai^ parties, picnics, news stories, speakers, exhibits and the other 
time-honored activities of the information agency serve mainly as unfocused 
diversions in the hope of marking time to create a friendly open atmosphere 

. ^^ * ■ 

with no other conscious objective. His estimate is that this facilitative 
communication consumes 95-99% of the agency's time, "keeping the lines 
open for those rare occasions when the; U.S. really wishes to influence 
and persuade. Martin states that familiarity, breeds a. positive, favorable 
attitude toward the foreign service officer in his face-to-face contacts, 
or as Marshall McLuhan would say: "The medium is the message;" and the 
"message;' is to keep in contact in the most pleasant way possible. 

In constructing this productive social atmosphere at the posts some^"^^ 
care should be exercised in selecting the foreign service officer who can 

4 

socialize easily, and with a minimum of hangups. Jack Sawyer gives a 
hint as to the ideal officer, in the light of the reality that the average 
diplomat is constantly shifted from one country to another making it rather 
difficult to develofxeasy accjuaintanships , when ho states that American 
students who are trained for social service positions such as YMCA work 

' - '44C 



^aro gonerally moro cooporati vely oriented while business- studefits are 

f 

the most individualistic. "Students from the social sciences differentiate 
the most^between friends aYid antagonists. Since most persons entering 
the State Department are from the social sciences, if the above findings 
can be generalized W||jp^ight expect the average officer to m^e more of 
a distinction between friendly and antagonistic nations than the average 
person would»" If the researcher visualizes the foreign service setting 
as a friendly/antagonistic social mix^are it woul^ pay to study Sawyer's 

findings as a tjuide to formulating personnel hiring policies. 

4 ^ ' 

Raymond Bauer points out research results, that show that a 

challenge should be made to the commonly held stereotype of the audience 

as helpless, or at If M?^t passive, where influence is attompted vi^ the mass 

media of communication. Research results, however, which find their 

expression in the model of communication as a transactional process, 

show that the audience can be influenced olily when it is an active partici^. 

t 

pant. Bauer singles out W. Philips Davison's statement, including*^ it in 
his newspaper: 



"the comniTlnicator ' s audience is not a passive recipient — it cannot 
be regarded as a lump of clay to be molded by tfie master propa- 
gandist. Rather, the audience is made up of individuals who demand * 
something from the communications to which they are exposed, and 
who select those' that are likely to be useful to them. . In other words, 
they must g'^t something from the ynanipulator if he is to get some-'^<. 
thing fromr^hem. A bargain is involved. Sometimes, it is true,, the 
rnanipuldtor is able to lead his audierice into a bad bargain by empha-i. 
si:i5i<rtg one need at the expense of another or by representing a change 
in the significant environment as greater than it actually has been. 



Hut audicMicos, too, con drive a bnrgain. Many conununicators 
who have be^n widely disregarded or inisundct^'stood kn6w that to 
their cost. " " 

A large amount of literature exists on the experience of diplomats, 

much of it- in face-^to-face settings such as cocktail parties and other less 

formal gather ings^j^^^but behavioral scientists have oi>ly begun to look into 

V 

this segment of foreign relations as a cross-cultural study. Our only clues 
come from the likes of Ambassador Ellis O TBriggs, who has written clearly 
about diplomatic life ovorseas. But he, like others in the ^foreign service, 
serves up mor<- anecdote than analyses. An exception is Glen H. Fisher/ 

who is both a behavi<uui sc it^ntisi nd a foreign service officer.^ Another 

7 

would be Ithiet d(- Sola pr -1 whc ^. rc -arch follows extensive experience 
in the foreign sorvicc^- 

If the inforr-:al foreign service setting is a useful area for behavioral 

* 

tecience study, the r;.^re or^Fffss universally approved drug alcohol should 
. come in for special atter-tinn. Thousands of gallons of it are administered 
in an exchange of diplomatic niceties. What is the^ effect? No literature on 
this diplomatic reality is believed to exist in behavioral science circles. 
In Pathos of Power psychologist Kenneth B. Cli^k^discusses mam's 

capacity for kindm^ss and empathy, a not insu^stantia*^ingredient in face^ 

8 ^ ^ 

to-face communications,- " Kindness" may never find acceptance as a ^ 



jargon term in the social sciences, but Clark may be on to something. On 
this note we j^nd this survey portion of the r^a^ 
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Tlu^ priiu ifKil nu^tliod of tiihulatiiicj tho survt^y Tos[)c>ns(\s involved 
iin avorciqitirj of the pcr/contcK^c^ gi von in rospon.so to ciuostion one of tlio 
quostiotinairt? — i.jr* the ostiirintod perceritncjo amouilts of leisure time 
spent with ( a ) ^family , (b) other Americans, (c) third country nationals, 
(d) host country nationals, and (e) alone. 

In most TfrstcTrices , the resf)ondents gave a tolal of more than 100% 
for the five categories combined. This was exf^ected because^ of the problems 
inherent in quantifying "leisure" time coupled with the difficulty in recalling, 
how such time was spent in the past* . i 

Graph D in Chart 1 reflects the summary of data most criticel to 
the^ hypothesis* The graph shows that officers in Africa reported that they 

spent an average of 30% of their leisurp^imo with host country nationals 

■ \ ■ 

Twhile officers in Europe reported an avi»rage of 23% for the*same category* 

y ' There|pre, the finings of the survey did not confirm the hypothesis 

i ' ' ^ 

that^" substantive Foreign Service Officers (FSOs and FSIOs) in black 

' ^. ' . ^ ■ ^ 

Africa spend less leisure time with host country nationals In comparison 
with Foreign Service Officers in Western Europe." 

This conclusion was further supported by median calculations for 
the ^ame questTon "which reflected 30% for officers in Africa and 25% for ^ 
officers in Europe. The largest anjount of time in this category reported 
by an officer in Europe was 40% while two single officers in Africa reported 

' ^ / ■ - • 

70% and 90%. V, 

\ . . . 
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Whilo tho survoy fitJcliiiQs cli,c1 not support tho hyjjothesis, furthor 
analysis of tho ckito shows trends which micjht indicate that the amount of 
loisuro time spent with host country nntionals can be related to factors 
other than country of assignment. 

Charts 2 and 3, for example, show that FSlOs— both in Afrrca and 
Europe— spent greater average amounts of leisure time with host country 
nationals than ditl FSOs.,, Compared with Ji^SOs, the FSIOs also reported 
smaller amounts of leisure time spent with other Americans and third 
country nationals. It should be noted that the FSIO sample representing 
both Africa anc^-Eiiropb was twice as large as the FSO sample. 

Further tabi^^ation of the data revealed that single officers , on the 
average, speQt^4X)%^of their leisure time with host country nationals while 

^ .. 

married officers spent only 22%. This result is based\on responses from 
30 married officers and 6 single officers. 

>• 

1 

.Additional computations of the data VeVfealed that the average percen- 
tage of leisure time spent with host country nationals by officers 22-35 
years of age was 25%; 36-45, 24%; and 46 and older, 27^. R^pq/nses to ► 
the same question from officers in Foreign Service grades 1-2 Averaged , 
23%; grades 3-5, 26%; and grades 6-8 , 28%.' ' .' ' 

Time limitations and ^omputer malfunction precluded more detailed 
comparative summaires for. all of thi categories covered in the questionnaire 



I. 
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Cotirlusions _ 

The survey findings arc based on 36 responses which represent 
»60*K> of the total number of questionnaires distributed. Six questionnaires 
w€?re returned too late to be tabulated in the final results. 

The following table gives a profile of the respondents. Most were 
^ male, married, and grades 3-5. Seventeen had last served in Western 
Europe, and nineteen in black Africa. There were fewer senior officers 
and more mid-grade and young officers in Africa than Europe. 







No. of 


% of 


EuroF>e 


Africa' 






Respondents 


total (36) 


(total 17) . 


(total 19) 


pr— 


Male 


32 


89 


15 


17 




Female 


4 


11 


2 


2 


Married 


30 


83 


. 15 


15- 




Single 


6 


17 


2 


4 


Age: 


22-35 


11 


31 


3 


8 




36-45 


10 


28 


6 


4 




46- 


15 


41 


8 


7 


Grade: 


1-2 


11 


31 


9 


2 




3-5 


22 


61 


7 






6-8 


3 


8 






m 


FSO 




33 


5 ^ 






FSIO 


24/^ 


66 


12 


12 
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RocoiTimonclotiotJ.s ^ 

Tho fxtont to which the conclusions of tho ijrojoct cnn bo cj(-nora\iy.oc\ 
nro not discussod in this report bocnuso tho survey findings did not confirm 
tho hypothesis. Members of tho group agreed, however, that the conclusions 
indicated certain trends which would warrant futheV research. It is empha- 
sized that these are not interproted as "generalized" trends in the way 
Foreign Service officers spend their-t^isure time— rather that they provide, 
as Barry Fulton suggested, "hunches" regarding areas wt^rthy of additional 
study. 

1 

A future research project might appropriately treat larger samples 
of both FSOs and FSIOs and include responses from more single officers. 

It might also encompass three or more world regions of service e.g. , 

the 5ar East or Arab Worl^ addition to Black Africa and WesterrTEVope, 

NOTES 

• 1 . J. Cambon, Thp Diplomatist , p. 1 1 2. 

2. John Martin, "Effectiveness in International Propaganda" ifi Fischer and 
Merrill ed. International and Inter^ultural Communication . 

3. Jack Sawyer, "The Altruism Scale: A Measure of Co-operative, 1 
Individualistic and Competitive Interpersonal Orientation," America n 
Journal of Sociology 71 C-1966> p. 407-416'. 



4. Raymond A. Bauer, "The Obstinate Audience" in Contempora^ Research 
in Social Psychoioqy, Henry Lihdgren, ed. p. 399. 

5. W. P. Davison, "On the Effects of Communication , " Public Opinion 
Quarterly , 1959, p. 343-360. . ■ 
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APPKND 



This is on offort to find out how "loisuro" time was spent at o variety 
of Koroign Sopvico Posts. ^ 



I. With whom did you spend your loi.suro time at your most recent post? 

Please circle estimated porcentage of leisure time for each category. 
Total for the five does not have to be 100%. 



n . 


Fcimily 


0 


10 


20 


30 


40 


50 


60 


70 


80 


90 


100% 


b. 


Other Americans 


0 


10 


. 20 


30 


40 


50 


60 


70 


80 


90 


100% 


c. 


Third Country 
Nationals 


0 


10 


20 


30 ' 


40 


50 


60 


70 


80 


90 


100% 


d. 


Host Country 
Nationals 


0 


10 


20 


30 " 


> 

40 


50 


60 


70 


80 


90 ' 


100% 


e. 


Alone 


0 


10 


20 


30 


40 


50 


' 60 


70 


80 


90 


100% 
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KollowiiKj ano a f<^w cjunstions to holp us tnbulato thc» siirvoy rosults 

2. Malo 

Kt^rncilo 



3. Miirriod 



* Singlo ( including divorced , 
widowod, separntod) 

4 . A go 

22-35 

36-15 



46 - 

5. Foreign Service Grade 

1-2 , 

3-5 

6-8 



Thank you for your cooperation. Please return to IPT/T, Room 1120, USIA, 
1776 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
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AVERAGE PmCHNT OF LEISURE TIME 




Africa 


1 47% 


Europe 









Family 




Africa 
Europe 







11% 



16% 



Third Country Nationals 



Africa 
Europe 



23% 



Host Counrty Nationars 



30% 



58% 



E. 



Africa 
Europe 



12% 



15% 



Alone 



Chart 1 
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AVEKAOE PKUCKNT OF i.F.I SUFU-l T IMK : AF RTCA 



FSO 
FSIO 



Family 



FSO 
FSIO 



24% 



20% 



Other Americans 



FSO 
FSIO 







11% 



24% 



Third Country Nationals 



FSO 
FSIO 



20% 



Host Country Nationals 



FSO 
FSIO 



10% 



13% 



Alone 



53% 



43% 



36% 



Chart 2 
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AVEllALlE PbHiCQiT OK LEISURE TIKE: miOW 




FSO 
FSIO 



FSO 
FSIO 



m 



10% 



Third Country Natiomilt 






^^^^^^^^^^^ 


19% 


Other Am«ricani 






1Z56 



32% 



25% 



Host Country Nationals 



FSO 
FSIO 





^^^^^ 


10% 



30% 



Alone 
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VOA I:N(;I,ISH imOADCASlS: WHO'S IJSTKNINCi; 

A vnxyy smnv 

Prt*p.'n by 

. • . InlcM'twitionnl hroiulceist iiHj , unlike all llio olhor 
furxlia of c'omiTUiriit ation^ hooks, works of art, ru^ws- 
liapors arul iTiac)a:/iiios , and c>v<mi wor<l-of-iiu*utli , 
c afUK^t Ih» stop[>fHl at fronlif^rs. It conios int<^ tho 
listener's home always as an invited cjiiest, admittcMl 
or reject(Ml hy the tin n of a ditil...:," 

— David NK Ahshiie 

Statt^nuMit of th<^ Problem 

hi any analysis of niass-c onimn^vication systc*ms, effectiveness of . 
tht^ pi otiuc t, tht^ uiessatjtvs setit , rannot be sue c^ssfully measurcnl without 
adequat*^ fe<]'dbac k. Hus is especially true of international broadcasting, 
aTid it is certainly true at the Voice of America, wht*re tho morale of many 
comnuinicators ai^xvirs to suffer in the absence of any real feedback. 

Some information is available concerning ttie international audience 
and their i j t.s , but this information, based primarily on audience mail 
field repi^i v mvl scattered listner pane^l surveys, tends to be of limited 
usefulness and reliability. Moreover, the analytical material that is 
available tends to be shaped and targeted for high level administrators of 
the United States Information Agency (USIA) and Voice of America { VOA ) , 
with very little meaningful data filtering down to the men and women who 
actually prepare and present broadcasts. 

In the English Division of the VOA in particular, employees often 
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««x|.toss n... n<.ti.»,, c.l "l„,».Ml, .,..«!. ,., to ., v.ist, unknown nu.Ii. n* , <„ 
••hi<M.lr,,.stin*i in v.u.u.rn." It l..,s h.-r-n siu,,,,.,,,. -< I th.-s.- " inl..rYm*4i».n.',l 

< (Mnnmtii. ..loi s" h.,r,. hv.-n 1 (».,<lc st in,, only to ,..„h oihoi , or wo, s.^, to 
tlM.ms,.|v...s (inlr,„„.,son.,lly). N,.v,>rtlu«h.ss ; ...,r|, hio.Kk nst.M .Ich-s h.,vr 
son,.. |H., r <.,,ti<H. of his .u,Hionc .> ( wlw;ttM.r < cnisc iously or nnr on..r iously ) , 
whi, h Ih. has .1<.v,.lo,>ot! ov.T lin..-, nnd whi< h h,> r,-fc r\s to ov,-i y tin.o ho 
n»,iK. s sotno inH<,,.ni.Mit (onc omin., profir.im ( ontoiit or prosont.it ion . . 

Our l osov.i c h to,,n. sot out to study tho port »t io. us of VGA l;;n(jli.sh 
broaflc asfr s < ot,t orni n«, thoi i ..udioru o, to- < onir>.M o thos.- pot ( options 

. to It,.. .►n.Hi«.n< o , u t>f i lo . of>M l uc tod fr on, d.,t., tl|..t h.,s tu.dly b^on rollo( tod 
.uul con.pilod by tho Ayoiu y'..^ Offico of Hesoarrl,, lOR. From the outsot, wo 
.issuin<Hl that lOK did not havo a fjroat abundaru o of information concornim, 
tho VOA Knylish audionro worldwide., bfn aiiso of tho difficultios inhoront 
in conductinc, such research, and wo rocorjnized tho danqor of putting too 
much faith in tho validity of such studitss, basod as thoy aro on 'Vseloctod 
audionco'' ro.siH>nso5 obtained months or ovon years earlier. Hf^verth(>less 
we had no place else to turn. 
Hyf>o thesis 

There is a significant disparity between VOA English language broad- 
casters' perceptions of their audience and the characteristics of that 
audience .surmised from demographic dat'a obtaitied by the USIA/IOR's field 
surveys around the world. 
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Much has been wri^n about the Voice of America since it began 
operations in 1942, but most of the early discuAion and even more recent 
debate relates to the question of mission: What is or should be the purpose 
of the organization? Should it attempt to influence "the hearts and minds of 

a 

It 

mori," or simply issufe information willy-nilly, broadcasting news, explain- 
ing U.S* policy, and attempting to present a balanced picture of American 
society? Should V OA broadcasters aim at an elite, "target" audience of 
opinion leaders, hoping the information contained in their messages will 
'•trickle down" to the general po^mlatio^ in a two-step flow theory of communi 
cation, or should effort be concentrated on attracting and holding a mass 
audience worldwide? Writers about such matters have pursued the nt^w- 
classic paradigm stated by Harold Lasswell in 1948: "Who Says What In ' 
Whii^ Channel To Whom With What Effect?" 

Since the V950s, however, some writers have addressed themselves 
specifically to the receivers, rather than the senders of VOA messages, 
underscoring the need for ascertaining the motivation and interests of jjihe 

- . . ' ■ ■ \' ^ ■ 

VOA audience— whoever they might be. Such writers have taken their cue 
frojn the research done by Raymond Bauer, Claire Zimrherman, Wilbur 
Schramm, and other specialists in mass media communication, assuming 
the functional and, later, transactional models of communication process. 

■ It is in con idering- these latter theories that the -importance of 
audience feedback 'becomes clear. Former VOA Director John Chancellor 
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( 1965-1967) , speaking of VOA goals, stated: " although we have a 

Voicfe of America that speaks oh behalf of a free, democratic nation, we 
■ have a parallel responsibility to listen. We" myst be also an E^r of America. 
For unless we listen well and faithfully, we will not speak with relevance.""^ 
Although the audience is the focus of mass systems of communication, 

■w 

its rolet^as all too often been viewed very passively. By and large, the 
^nature and composition of the audience hav een t];-eated indifferently, with 
priority given prirn^rily to acquiring numbers and general groupings of." 
people. 

The consensus of opinion of mass-mddia experts today is that the 
audience, fully as active as the comnnumcator , selectively attends to and 
perceives messages sent, through' whatever channel, and unless there is 
continuing interaction between the sender and receiver, no real iortiniuni- 
cation no sharing of information can take place. Complfetion of the trans- 
ac^iosh' requires actions on the part of both sender and receiver in the cur- 
vilinear process model. In other words; unless there is a continuing flow 

) . : ^ - 

r of information about- the VOA audience and the effect of the. medium (assum- 
^ ing the medtum is the message) on that aufJience , relevant programs 

(messages) c^annot be ^PWp^^- Schramm clarifies this issue by stating: 




iSr^the appropriateness of information directed to the 
^ audiences of the mass media depends on appropriate 
^ ' information from an.d about the audience of the mass 
media. The quality of information from and about 
the audience, is of tjie essence. If^it is to be useful, 
it miigt be b^^ed on facts rather than hunched; it 
must be adequate to allow for difference;^ i^mong 
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*' parts of the audience, and for changes with time. - , 

This is whv^ii is important that, so far as possible, the 
' clear lighlt of research^be turned on the inform'ational . , 

needs of t(he audience; '" ' ^ 

Clearly, the basic tool for providing the neceasarjj^ VOA feedback^' 

is research. It is oTvly through reseaxch that we can hope to deterjarfine 

the needs, values, attitudes, and aspirations of the audience. Yet oneof 

the difficulties in initiating research is identifying^e audience, so that 

surveys can be conducted. On this matter, we have limited and general 

information, much of it based on radio or print media sampl^e surveys, 

audience mail, scattered public opinion polls, agency personnel intuition^ 

and limited foreign service observation. In its May 1977 report to Congress 

the United States Advisory Commission on Information stated, " . . .USIA's 

record of testing foreign opinion on the major indicators of the U.S. has 

3 > ' ^ ^ \ 

been quite uneven.'' We need to know the composition of a majss audi^ce, 

4 

the very nature of which "....defies careful analysis..." Merrill and 

Lowenstein suggest that "... members of mass audiences are scattered, 

fluid, anonymous, uneven, and heterogeneous..."^ Colin Cherry adds to 

this by saying: - ^ 

. . . it is a fact that no broadcasting authority in the world 
knows with precision jui^t how many foreign people listen " * 
to their broadcasts ^^particularly in less developed areas 
or in countries with whom they have few formal relations.- 
They know even less about the effects of their programs'. 
Sample surveys are difficult enough to -carry out in one's 
own country, but in other people's the difficultie^s are 
^ greatly magnified. Not only may the terrain and the low 
literacy rate be great barriers, but, what is more impor- 
tant, in many areas the peasants may very naturally 
misunderstand the motives of the questioners (even though 



they are losai national;?); they may be suspicious pr ' 
frightened. ' ' - . 

\- ' ' ■ ■ . '.r ^- ' r ^ ' 

V Results of audience surveys conducted in varioiis parts of .th^v;;^r7^ 

aid the Agency primarily in measuring the cost effectiveness of the rac^^ 

broadcast against some other form of media communication. The dnforma- 

tion that has been gathered to date is helpful to the extent that it do^^ 

•V. ..tell VOA something about audience §ize, certain audience charac- ^ 

teristics, general program preferences. ..""^ Audience mail, ho Wever, 

. had not prove4^to be a reliable indicator, linked as it is to special V OA 
offers, specific programs, and highly personal requests for music , infor- 

. mation, brochures, peA pals, and gifts. Our own foreign service personnel 
observation of VOA ' s effectiveness in the field is inherently biased^because 
. .they tend to view VOA as an instrument of foreign policy. As a result, 
VOA -s usefulness is'likely to be measured at an overseas post against the ' 

^foreign policy yardstick." How is it helping to achieve country objectives? 

Especially when considered against such a formidable goal, everyday sub- 

jects of current interest to orcftffa^y citizens hardly seem suitable for '^Jf 

diplomatic traffic. "^^ In a comprehensive study of USIA , published in 1968,^ 

former Deputy Director Thomas Sorenson observed: 

.If one is skeptical of the accuracy of Neilsen and ' v,- 
other measurements of domestic radio and TV audi- 
ences (and I am) , then one must also be skeptical 
of measurements of foreign audiences that are based 
largely -on guesswork. And when USIA itself is 
doing the guessing, it is unlikely that its figures err ■ 
on the low side. 
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It is important to note here that ^ince the early 1970i^V^he Agency's 
Office of Research, has rtiade definite- strides in obtaining cLta on audience 
characteristics; •one result being the VOA-Continuing Audience- Analysis 
Reports. While the^e reports certainly have produced some insight towards 
audience makeup, the need for nnore definitive data can not be denied. 

Several broad priablenris in developing feedback in international broad- 
casting have been touched upon in this paper. These problems are not 
new, as a survey of the literature readily reveals. Yearly, the U.S. ^ . f 

Advisory Commission on Information makes recommendations. In the 
1977 report, the Commission recommends, among other things, that 
" . . •one way of reducing the difficulties entailed, . .is, to emplSy;^ as many 
journ 'Hsts as possible in VOA who have had extensive diplomatic or fqreign- 
r^orting experience, and who have been exposed first-hand to foreign audi- 



ences. " 



10 



The ultimate goal, of course,* is that communication between VOA 



and its audienxre be transactional: a process . . .in which the communica^ 

^ . ' 11 

tor and the audience play equally active roles ^ However, one thing 

^ ' - 

must be clear is that not only must the.Agency receive the necessary feed- 
^*i>ack, but this information miist then in turn be given to the ''last line" 
communicator, the broadcaster. 

The most promising and encouraging information we have come across 
relating to the whole aspect of the importance of feedback was stated in a 
USIA news release, dated September 20, 1977. Arribassador Reinhardt 
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explained that if there is to be .bettei\ foreign unir standing of the U.S. 
^d its policies, • f ' ' 

.the planning for public diplomacy, £Tte content f 
of our messages to people abroad, ou'r\ 'style of 
delivery and our media utilization must be based 
on the most objective insight possible intq the ■ 
very real people to whom our efforts are directed— ' 
and that includes under^nding of their aspira- 
tions, their conqerns, their- prejudices and their 
perceptions of mJifual self-interest. - It is to this 
end that we propose to seek to tap the resources 
of^social r^eaj^*. . ^ 

Background • ^> ..^ ^ " 

The Communicators ^ 

' ■ . , . e 

In any consideration of the mass media, it is obviously far easier to 

describe the sburce of messages sent than the target audience, which 
tends^to account for the inordinate amount of attention generally given to 
the communicator, especially in the medium of international radio broad- 
casting. 

At the Voice of America, which is the official broadcasting arm of 
the U.S. Government, employees of the Worldwide English Division play 
a unique and important role. Theirs is onl'y one of some 35 languages 
broadcasted regularly by the VGA , but since it is the national language 
well as one of the major world languages, broadcasts in English seem to 
enjoy a somewhat v?i^er credibility, yet attr>act a more critical following 
(by management as well as audience) than those of any_ other element. 



as 
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The VOA/yprldwid^ English Division broadcasts approximately 
20lk hours of regylar. English prdgramming^ ( 12- 13 lines a minute, unlimited 
vocabulary) daily, on a rotating schedule, to countries in the Ameficas, 
Europe^, the NJ.iddle East, Africa , ^ast Asia,; and South Asia , ^althouc^ no ^ 
concet-ted effort is made td> specifically tailor broadcasts to regional 
audiences. v - > » 

. Th% Worldwide English Division currently lisis 83 full-time employees*, 
about 55 of whom are directly involved with regular VOA Englsih program- 
ming* of news, commentaries, reports, interviews and other kinds of 

informational features, as well as music. ' The3e employees inclyde a 

> 

variety of writers, editors, announcers, producers, production assistants, 

■f 

and interns together with their supervisors-^many of whom serve in multiple 
Capacities. It is a diverse group in terms of age, education, and exper^nce. 

Like all empfoyees of the Voice of-America, those in thd||^^rldwide 
English Division are familiar with the principles governing VOA broad- . 
casts, expressed in the VOA "Charter," which was signed into law in 
1966: ' * " ' ^ 



*Th*is discussion of "regular" English broadcasts (like the overall study) 
excludes consideration of "Special English" which involves broadcasts in 
a limited, basic vocabulary (2,000 words) at a reduced rate of speed 
(nine lines a minute). 
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1. VOA will serve as a consistently reliable and 
authoratative source of news. VOA news will • 
be accurate, objective, and corafirehensive. ' » \ 

2. VOA will represent America, not ariy*^ingle 
^segment-of American' society," and will there- -J 
fore present , a balanced and comprehensive ' * ' 
projection of significant American thought 

- ' anc^ institutions. ' 

3. VOA will present the policies of the United '* * 
States clearly and effectively and VOA will ^ 
also present responsible discussion and 
opinionlDn these policies, ^ 

While most international communicators would tend to agree that they 
have a responsibility to be objective in that role, they seldom are nor can 
they be. Operating within certain formal an^ informal guidelines, such as 
those outlined above, VOA English communicators, like their counterparts 
in other mass media, tend to project their own diverse cultural and per- 
sonal values, assumptions, attitudes, ^tastes and preferences . 
lOR and VOA ' ' 



TOR, the research arm of the U.S. Information Agency, provides 

VOA with information about its audience and, as,such, lOR- constitutes one 

of the most important sources of feedh>ack information on which VOA • 

appears to depend when important ^decisions are made on operations. In 

theUSlA.1976 44th Annual Report to the United States Congress^ TOR ' s 

' "^ole vis-a-vis the VOA is described as follows: • * 

IsTot only do lOR reports furnish the VOA with 
estimates of audience size^ .they also supply 
information useful in making decisions regard- 
ing program content, allocation of transmitters 
and language priorities. 

. ^ . 268 ■ 
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In the past three years or so, lOR has issued seyeral reports on VOA 
audiences around the world. T!ie reports are the results of studies and 

• L' 

field surveys conducted by I OR as part of the VOA Continuing Audience 
'Ajialysis Program (VOA-^CAAP). lOR also conducted a series of interviews 
with selected VOA listeners in several countries (Malaysia. Colombia, 

■ ■ ■ . • ■ . -• > . /* ■ ^ 

Kuwait, Nigeria, and Ivory Coast). These interviews we^e conducted m 



i 

J 



the past two years under the heading ''Radio Panel Personal Interview-" 
However, to date tha interviews have not be1^n published for general "dis- 

tributionV^ / ^ 

On July 15, 1977, in the draft of a memorandum entitled "Agency -^"^ 
Audiences: Profile and Interests," lOR haS this to say about,^the VOA 



audience: 



J 



*VOA has one of the largest audiences, worldwide, 
among all international broadcasters. Although 
VOA audiences are self-selected, they are not 
cross-sections of t^e populatiQ'ns from which they 
are drawn.^ While ^they vary from country to 
counftry, for languages other than English, about 
50 percent of VOA listners have least scjme 
secondary education, and in most countries 10 
to 15 percent have attended university. The 
education profile of VOA English listners is , 
even higher: ^about 75 percent have at least 

some secondary schooling and a third have uni- i ^teu^ 

versity educ&tioiV^ These proportions are well 
above the norms found in developing countries* 
populations. A sizeable majority of VOA . . .. 

listeners are men, and iri many countries 
young adults comprise a disproportionately , high 
pe"rcentiige of the audiengb. In most pases VOA ' ' 

^listeners are concentrated in major urban areas. 
In media-saturated, advanced, 'open societies, • 
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VOA listening rates tend to be smaller, 
and audience profiles tend to be more 
similar to the populations. » 

VOa listemers tend to be strongly interested » 
in interniitional affairs, as indicated by their ' . 

heavy use of other news media-yparticularly 
those media which cover the world scehe — 
and by theit reports that news and informa- 
tion programming is the primary reason . 
for listening to VOA. In closed sdcTeties, 
like E^st^n Europe, listerners jjse the 

Voice to counter bias in the dorhestic media, / 
while in less developed societies VOA pro-- ' ' 

vides a supplement tp the Iress complete and • 
sometimes controlled coverage by local media 

of internatitinal .affairs. Next fo woi:ld news, " /"^ 

listerners express a strong interest in news 
of their region; news of the U.S. per se 
toeing of oCily moderate interest. 

Interest in listening to music is also fairly 
widespread among VOA listeners tjut(is 
^ secondary to news among reasons tor^ 
listening. " / 

, Listeners are sophisticated in the way they 
evaluate the news and news-related conterit ' 
carried by all international broadcasters. 
They are keen judges of the new^s "perspec- 
tive" of each station. 

Methodology 

To test the hypothesis, our team decided on a survey approach, 
developing a questionnaire to be completed by those^ employees of^e^^ 
VOA • s Worldwide English Division directly concerned with'ijgular \. 
^nglish> program mtpg. The first part of the questionnaire walc^voted to 
esti< ■- ' ■ '■ - 



estions concerning employees' specific roles and ar^as of responsibility, 



ic . ■ • - 



length of empfioyrnent , overseas experience, farniliarity^wi^, audience 

mail and field reports, exposure to actual short-wave broadcasts (or 

facsimilies) , and contact with ^^OA English listeners* We developed 

this set c*)f questions with a view to comparing perceptions of the audience 

by supervisors with those of non-supervisory personnel (producers, editors, 

,., ' * 

writers, announcers, etc, Ve also wanted to relate knowledge of audience 

J" 

to time spent in the field — our second major vafiable. Other considera-- 

• • - - ✓ 

tions WQre of lesser importance but of special interest to the research 
team. 

The second part of the questionnaire was designed to establish what 
perceptions VOA English broadcasters actually have concerning their 
audience. Multiple-choice questions were derived from information con- 
tained in actual studies and memoranda prepared by lOR. Some of the 

7 ' 

questions (Nos.A2 th^oucjjr 1 6 , and 18) had one "right'' answer, based 
on lOR findings. Other quG:stions (Nos. 17, and 19 through 24) had no 
"right" answer that could be established from lOR studies, but were designed 
to elicit further information as to broadcasters* perceptions about audience 
characteristics and interests. A third set of questions (Nos. 11 , 25, 26, 
and 27) were included in this section of the questionnaire to detef^mine the 
respondents' attitudes about knowledge of audience and it^poss ible influence 

p.: ■ ' ' ■ ■• 

on their approach to their broadcasts — in terms of content and presentcrtion. 
These items employed a five point semantic differential scale to permit 
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rospondonts to make value judgements about their own perceptions (with 
"5" signifying most positive response). A final, open-ended "question** 
jvas added to the questionnaire to enable- respondents to jot down the kinds 

of mformation they would most like to have about the audience. 

' . . '-• 

The questioijnaire was distributed to about 50 employees of the . 

Worldwide English Division, along with a general cover letter explaining 
the proper procedure for completing the form. Most of the questionnaires 
were personally delivered'and collected a few hours later, although some 
wjere left behind for completion by overnight and weekend personnel (and / 
later pickup). ^ . . • 

. The questionnaire promp'ted a number j>i questions aBait the nature 

or the study and specific items includ??d in it.'" Many respondents expressed 

their personal frustration in the absence of adequate knowledge about the - 

* . . t •: 

audience with some -admitting to guesswork in filling out the questionnaire. 

.There were many positive comfnents about the study itself, and there were 

numerous requests- for results of the atudy, upon conclusions. 

Results and IriXprpretation of the Study 

- The tabulation of responses to item<_in the questionnaire resulted 

' ' ' ' \ 

a number of significant findings. For one thing, the survey (involving 

a sampling of about -82 percent of the target group) resulted indirectly' in 

- a. tentative sort of profile of the "typical VOA English broadcaster" as one 

who has been employed at VO\^ little rnore-^h^n t^ years per^>^t 
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said they had 11-20 years of ser.vice) , having spent at least some time 
overseas, either travelling or working. The sampling, resulted in a break- 
down of 18 supervisors and 27 employees in non- supervisory positions. 
Two-thirds of the supervisors have served VOA from 1 '-20 years • On 
the other hand, a little more than half of the non-supervisory employees 
have been at VOA for five years of less. ^ 

The study showed that most (68.9 percent of the sample) VOA English 
broadcasters make frequent decisions concerning either pjfogram content 
or presentation, with 8313 percent of the supervisors indicating that they 
frequently make such decisions. Most respondents directly indicated a 
limite<l familiarity with the VOA English audience and its interests (See 
Question 1 ), with an average self- rating of 3.3 on a scale of 1 to 5 , with . 
5 signifying the greatest amount of familiarity. Indeed, among respon- 
dents, 58.8 percent of the sup* visors and 77.8 percent of the non-super- 
visors say they infrequently see or read audience mail commenting on VOA 
English programs ( See Figure 2), and most say they have met a limited^ 
number (^^^me") of VOA English listeners. Questioned about^,their 
familiarity with the reception problems surrounding shortwave radio broad- 
casts, all respondents said they hadjistened to-actual shortwave broadcasts 
or tapes of such broadcasts recorcjed in the field. 

As lor actual knowledge of the audience, most of thj^ respondents 

V ■ . ^ 

gave the correct answers to the questions for which answers were known, - 
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basf.^ on lOR field studies. However, one significant thing stands out when 
responses of supervisors are compared with those of non-sU^ervisors : 
the rate of accuracy for supervisors is invariabiy more convincing than that 
of non-supervisors. For example, in answering question No. 12 on location 
of most listeners, 82.4 percent of supervisors gave the correct answer 
(developing countries), whereas only 57.7 percent of the non-supervisors 
h^d the correct answer. (As exjilained earlier, some non-supervisory, 
respondents admitted to guessing. See Figure 3.) 

Length of field experience apparently is also closely related to better 
knowledge of audience. For example, 72.7 percent of those respondents 
who h5ive spent more than six months overseas indicated that world news is 
of primary interest to listeners, compared to other kinds of news pro- 
gramming ( See Figure 4 , ) On the other hand, only 47.8 percent of those 
who spent less than six months overseas gave the same, correct answer 
(See Question 18) , based on lOR studies. 

On questions tvhere no definite answers could be surmised, based " 
on lOR field studies, results revt^aled no clear-cut trends with regard to 
either the super vis6r/non-supervisory yariable or that of length of time 
in field. For example, questions on age range of listeners and on feature 
and music preference of audience resulted in a wide range of responses 
(See Figures 5, 6, 7, and 8). ■ , 

An analysis of four key attitudinal questions (Nos. 1 i , and 25 through 
broadcasters iti the sample belie*^G they have a limited 



kn^wlockjo (3.3 on a scale of 1 to 5) of their audience. They feel that 

^ * *■ ' 

i . . 

VOA English broadcasts are "adequntely" relevant ( 3 . 6 on a -scale of 1 to 
5) to tlW audience they have>n mind; and, finally, they believe that their 
approach to their broadcasts — in terms of iJoth' content (4.0 on a scale of 
1 to f5) and presentation ( 4 . 1 on a scale of 1 to 5) — would be- substantially 
influenced if they had more information about the audience. 

With regard to the level of language competence that broadcasters 
think is required on the part of the audience (See Question 17) , an over- 
,whelming majority of the sample (84.4 percent) befieve that listeners 
need an education'equivalent with American^high sch'oQl education. This 
raises^'the question as to whether it is realistic to make such an ssumption 
for a foreign audience whoge native language is riot English. 

Many respondents took-advantage of the final,' open-ended question, to 

state whaV kinds of information they \vould. like to have about their audience. 

■ ^' • ■ ■ . ^ \ - . . X' . . ' 

Mpst asked for more detaifs on audience characteristics, including informa- 

tion on age, education^ e^nployment ( goyernment or private) , socio-economic 

level; hobbies, cultural interests, comprehension of Engliish ^ and knS^lecige 

df J\merica. They also said they want to have' the kin^ i5f information on ^ 

audience preferences that would make/broadcasts more relevant, svich as 

which, types of feature;^ listeners most like to hear, what Ijind of news is ^ : ^ 

of greate3t inter^^st, what'aspects of Americap ^ulture thfey would like t9 

know rnore about, and what kind of music they pSrefef . The respondents 
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also sh,ow u concorn for the technical aspects of the broadcasts, in to 



of the audience, sticli as bins toward niediuiu or short-wave broadcaj 




peak listening h^ours, preferred stylo of delivery, length of average listJfi- 
• ing .session per week and per day, what kinds of signals finally reach the 
audience and whether they are willing to cope with the uncertainties -Qf 
•short-wave reception. Two respondents want to know which Countri^js 
ct>ntain the largest audiencii and why. . ' • '• ^ 

- : A thread that. 'seems to-weave through ni^ny comments is the'broad- 
casters' concern for the language and culture gaps* between the- VOA 
English broadcasts and their foreign audience. One respondent asked for 
the degr-ee of audience exposure to English as second or third language " ' 

. • » * » 1 n • i < 

rand the.ievel of audienc^ understanding of Ameracan social and political " 
institutions.. As an example, this Respondent wrote, "WH^we j^y .the - ■ 
Hous^? has passed Po-esident Carter- s^^iergy legislation, ^a.^-:(HS^^^^ ' , ' 



aware of the additional .steps needed for firial 

Conclusions ' 

••- f-- / ' , .' -'•^ - ■ 

1 flpkilts^i the research team-'s study do not c^tfl-m'the hypothesis, 

assujning a'significant information gap between VOA English language 



broadcasters andlOR, with regard to. au^ce. feedback?, however , our 
analysis Qf the results doe's ppint to ^ crtfference between VOA English 
supervisors and non-suWrvi^ry'i^oacicasters v^^^ knowledge 
t the audience and perceptions of that audience. • y ' , t. 
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Jf broadcasts nro to be effective, kiiowlodgo of the audioncG is 
ossoiitial; thorofore, information that has been obtained should be 
* made available to all VOA Englisli' broadcasters — not just supervisors. 

WJiile ^his study was designed only as a pilot project, oxiv sample 
was largo enough to draw c^rjt^ian tentative and preliminary conclusions 

• ■ • # ■ 

. about the VOA Er'iglish broadcasters and their knowledge and perceptions 
about the audience. Furthermore, during the course of the study, some 

r- 

significant questions w^re raised: 

Is there a need for improvement of internal communication- 

and discussion about audience? about feedback? 

, » Does USIA have th(^ feedback mechanism which can adequately 

respond to VOA communicators' desire for more informa- ^ 

-^tion about their audience? 

■ / 'I ■ 

-- Can VOA Worldwide Englis4% broadcasts be effective when tlx>y 
appear to be messages bdsed on the broadcasters' own 
* cultural prefereAes^ rather than those of the audience? 
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U.S. NEWS 



43.5% 



WORLD NEWS 



72.7% 



47.8% 




Personnel with overseas experience 
^of 6 months or more 



Personnel with 6 months and less 
overseas experience 



□ 



9. 



FRir 



28C 



- J7().- 



16 to Z9 
years old 



66.7% 



44% 



id 



30 and older 



33.3% 
36% 



Supervisors 



Non-sup>ervisors 



□ 
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-Supervisors 



Non-supervisOrs | j 



28i; 



(by order of prof«*renc*-ii: ) ^"r 
\-j azz 

2- Classical - Hock 

Country A: Aet^itern - 1 asy listening, 



1 - Jazz 

2- hock • 
3" Country Sc Western 

Cither popular music 

5- ^i.asy ISstenin^z; 

6- Classical 



b IGt^Rc. 8 



(By order of preferences) 

1- Classical 

2- Jazz 

3- H,asy listening 

Country Sc Western - Rock - 
Popular music 



NON-bUPP.R VISORS 

1- Jazz 

2- Popular music 

3- Rock 

Country & Western 
Classical 



4. 
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T'IOURf; 9 . -27:*- 

■AHi.A:- Hi,l,ll^ Vi IJ 'llAVl'. KOiJl LI STLiNl ,hS 



Rural 



11.1% 
14.8% 



Urban 




83.3% 



■Bl-.LlKVi-:U 'IX) h\: LUUCATlUr. 'LKV1:.L OF MOGT U S'n-;NKhS 



Some 
university 



^ 27. 



8% 



•40.7% 



Some 
secondary 



72.2% 



44.4%' 



- Lt.VhL Of SCHOOLING (IN Tt:RKS CI-' AMi:;RICAN- EDUCATION ) LISlTi^NLKS 
SHOULD HAVE IN ORDEH TO 'UNDLRSTAND. VOA ENGLISH BROADCASTS 



American 
high school 



94.4% 



77.8% 



Supervisors 



Non-supervisors 
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i 

^ - QUKSTIONNAIRK KOEi VOA KNGLISH KMPLOYKES 

1. What is your prosont function in VOA? {Chv.c\<. .i>\m^ or more) 

Supervisor ( 

, Producer ( 

Editor ( 

Writer ( 

A nnouncer ( 

Otlier ( 

2. How many years have you been employeed at VOA? 

*0 - f) yrs. ( ) 

6 - 10 y;f',s. ( ) . 

1 I - 20 yrs, ( ) ^ 

^over 20 yrs, ( ) ■ 

3* .How much time overall, have you spent outside the U^S. , traveling 
or working? \ 

None ( ) 

0-6 mos. ( ) . " \ 

^ ■ 6 mos. 2 yrs. ( ) \ ^ 

more than 2 yrs. ( ) \ 

4, Hdy..b:ften do you make program content decisions? 



I 



( ) 

'Infrequently s , - ( ) 
Never - ( ) 



^ 5* Do ypu ni'ake decisions concerning program presentation (language, 
style. J. . ) ? ■ / 



Frequently^i^ C ) 

Infrequently . :\ 



Never ^ ^ ' S ' 



6* Do you look at or Hear^^ Reports 'on the audience of VOA English broad- 
casts, su^ as research reports, or those from officers in the field? 



Frequently . * ( ) 
Infrequently ( J-^ 

Never ^ f 
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7. Do you scM> or tcul .uuU<Mirc I'li.iil com nuMiti tifi on VOA Krujlish program 

InfrcH|iH*ntly ( ) 

•.Novt.^^^ ( ) 

Ihjv<^ you liKttMiod to shortwave^ biondcisti^ on sliortwavc- rndioV 

l''i-oc|iUMitly ( ) . . 

InfrcM|Uontly ( ) ' ^ 

Nf^ver ( ) 

. 9. Hav(- you listotied tt> tnpos of VOA hrqnck nsts rocordcKl i\\ iho fic^ldV 

I' requoritly ( ) 

lufroquontly ( ) 

"Never ( ) 

• 10. [low many VOA English li\stonors have you met, either in their home 
country or elsewhere? 

A great deal ( ) 

* . Some ( ) 

None - ( ) 

r To what extent do you think you are familiar with the VOA English 
audience and its interests? (Please rate yourself on a scale of I to 5.) 

(very little)' (very much) 
1 2 3 4 5 

12. Wliere do you believe the majority of VOA English listeners are located? 

EngK:ad 8: Canada ( ), 

Other Industrial countries ( ) ' 

Communist countries ' C ) ' 

Developing countries ( ) 

Don ' t know ( ) 

13. Do you believe the majority of listeners are men or women? 

. I^en ( ) \ 

Women (\) 

Don ' t know ( ) ' 
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\ \. Whtil (lt> ynu think is tlio cMU^ i ;ui(j<^ ol* most listtMKM\sV . 

U ruh^i I 6 y I S. ( ) 

U) - 2«> yr\s. ( ) 

:U) i\m\ c)l(l<M- ( ) 

IJoii * t kiunv ( ) 

ir>. WluM't* do you inost VGA lisl(MUM s |iv<*V 

I ' r bi'iii c^oiit(M'S { ) 
Don ' t know ( ^ 

i 

16. How much oclucatioii von hi^li(W(^ most listc^nors hnvoV 

Somo univt^r.sity oduc.iMon ( ) 

Sonu^ soconclnry ociucation ( ) 

Some primary f^ducation ( ) 

Don ' t know ( ) 

17. In terms of American ociucation, what level of schooling you you think 
listenc^rs would need in order to understai\d and appreciate VOA English 
broadcasts? 

6th Grade '( ) 

High School ( ' 

College V ) 

Don' t know ( ) 

18. Wliich elements of VOA English news broadcasts do you feel attract the 
most listeners? ^ 

IsJews about the U.S. ( ) . 

World news ( ) 

News about listener's region ( ) 

Don ' t know ( ) 

19. Which news elements do you think attract the least listeners? 

News about the U.S. ( ) 

World news ( ) 

News about listener's region ( ) *^ 
Don ' t know 
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20. As}(l<> ti (Mu uc»\vs, vv'lii( h ()( tfi(vs<^ kinds ol [^rocitMins do you tliink 
i cirir act tli<* riuKst I ist<»rM»r s? l*\Mtiii (\s ,iIk>u1: 

A nn M i (Mn soc i( »t y ( ) 

I Ik* k\ I f s hi A iiM M icci ( ) 

.S< iiMitific d<>v<*l()|)rii(MJt ( ) 

f )<)ii ' t know ( ^) 

21. VvFm( h of lhos(^ kinds of .nrogiMitis do you think ^ittrnct tho lod.st 
listoncM^sV jMMtuiM^s abf)ut : 

ArntM'ic ,iu soc ioty - . ( ) 

riic' nt ts in Anu^r ica ( ) 

S( i(Mit i fic cl(^V(»k>pniont. ( ) 

Don * t know " ^ ( ) > 

22. To vvluit d(Mjr(M^ rto you think VQA rnusit^ j^rocjrains aro hf-lpful in 
attractinrj rfiort? I is tenters V 

N^n at cdl ( ) 

Vi vy little-' ( ) 

Vory muc hi ( ) 

Don't know ) 

2:^. What kind of music do you think most listonors^ wouj^d appreciate? 
(Cfu-ck dtio or more, ) - ■ 

Clas5f;ical ( ) 

Jazz ( ) ' ^ 

Rock ( ) . ^ ^ 

Country and Western ( ) 

Kasy listening ' ( ) 

Other kinds of contemporary 

music ( ) . 

Don ' t know^ ( ) 

m 

24. Whiat kinds of music would you personally prefer to broadcast' 
( Check one or more.) ^ 

Classical ( ) 

Javcz ( ) 

Country and Western \ ( ) 

Rock . ( ) 

Easy listening ( ) , ' 

Other kinds of contemporary 

music ^ ( )' 

Don't know ( ) 
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li!"). Mow r<'h»v*itjt do yoii f^M'l VOA lMU|lisli lM<).iii< .isIs .iti* to <yp^* 
listtMioi yoii h.ivo cl(>s< I ih<»(l .iboVi^V 

( V( M y I itt lo ) ( VI M y iniK li ) 

I 2 :\ 1' 

H yon h.Hl niot<» iiit'oi iihit ion *ibiKit tlu^ VOA Isrtcjlisli ;mtti<Mi( how 
much would siicfi i n lot ni.it ion innnonc-(» yonr npprocK h to Wu^ ( ontiMit of 
your Ino.idc .ist s ? (FMcmso r.itf- yonis<»lf on d st ah^ of I to ^> • ^ 

(v<»r y liltlo) t V(*ry nnic li) 

27^ If yon h.ul rnofo infcn inntion nhont Iho VOA Kiujlish .nfdicMin^ fiow 
nuic'h would snc h infoT ni.ition infhuMu-e* your .i| )| )ro.K h to thc^ f )ros(Mitnt ion 
( Inritin.ujo, stylo, otc...-) of yoni hroculcMst s? ( Plo.i.s^^* r.ito yonrsolf on 
*i .sc c'ih » of" I • tf) f) . ) - ^ 

( V(M y liltl(0 (v^ory niurh) 

1 2 :\ 1 "> 



28. Ploc'iSf- stcitt^ hrif-^fly what kinds of iriforniaticni yon wojIcI likt^ to have 
iibpul yc:)in^ ondionc o: 



f 



AN KSSAV HI::vn-;W OI<' HOCIKS U I IMZKl) 
IN THK ILSIA IN I'KiUUL'll lUAL COM Ml i N IC A'llON ( OUKSK 
^ Mif h.H'l 1 1. Pt osscr 



Ciisiuir, KkkI, tnl. Ititf r iuitional oiui liit< ■t rulliif.il CloniiiHirnc .ition Aitni'i.il , 
I, II, III (I-iill Church, Virrjin.ji: Speech Com tnttiiic iit ion Assoc ki( ion 
0';7'1, |')7f,, 1076). IhO pp, |f>2 i)p, I'K)pp. 

C.-i.s.s;il.«, M.iry, and Molefi As.into, chIs. The Sex ial U scvs of M.iss (^onnnn- 
nit:ati<)n (Huffalo: Tlit^ State Univer sity cjf New Yui k Press, 1977). 
9.1 pp. W 

Conclon, lohnC:., and F'athi Yonsef. Introduc tion to I ritf^cultuial Coniniu- 
nic.ition (Indianapolis: Hohhs Merrifl, P)7r)). 'M}() jip. 

Carley, Dodd. Crossinc) Cultutal Differenccvs (CoIuniI>us, Ohio: Charl(\s 
Merrill, 1977) . 1 10 pp. 



Pisher, Mein^ Dietric h, and John C. Merrill, eds. International and 

Intc>r(-ultural Communication (New York: Hastings Hcjuse, 1977). 

r>2'\ pp. - * ■ 



Freire, Paulo- Pedagogy of the Oppresst^d , translated by Myra Bergman 
Ramos (New York: The Sealniry Press, 19>0). 186 pp. 

Geprty., Clifford, The Interpretation of Cultures (New York: Basic Books, 
1973). 470pp. 

Hall, Edward T. Beyond Culture (Garden City: Doubleday, 1976). 298 pp. 

Jain, Nemi C. , Michael H. Pressor, and Melvin M. Miller, eds. Inter - 
cultural Commiinfcation: Proceedings of the Speech Communication 
Association Summer Conference (Falls Church, Virginia: Speech 
Communication Association,, 1974). 138 pp. 

Kaplan, Abraham. The Conduct of Inguiry : Methodology for Behavioral 
Science (Scranton: Chandler Publishing Co. , 1964). 428 pp. 

Ong, S.J. , Walter J. The Presence of the Word (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1967). 360 pp. 

Ong, S.J. , Walter J. Wliy Talk? (Sah Francisco: Chandler and Sharp, 
1969) . 38 pp. 
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I'tosstT, Mif ^1. (uhm.il 1 )i. i I < )t jm - : An lntn)aiu t ion to lnt< m < nitut 

(\> inTnnni< ation ( hoston: I lonqtiton Milllin (^)., I'^TH). 

rto<;s<'i, Micli.H-l H., oil. hit orconi nuMiic Mt ion An iorni Witions .nut I'ooplos 
( \cu ^oik: I 1.1! |HM r.nHl Kow , I'^T'D. (»0M |>[.. 

Kith, AnHitM. [nt<Mr\n inl ( \ nn nnuiicit iori (Now York: .mhIHow, 
1')? 1 ) , :i I pp. 

S.unov.ir, L.iTry, .nut Ki( li.iid Toi toi • lntor( nltntMl ( 'onitntnnt .it ion : A 
|^^l(^^'t , Sf( cind odit ion (Molrnont, ( \il i f oi ni . i : \v n( Is \v< n 1 1 1 , l*)7f>). 

So^'lyo, \('<1 nnd V. l.ynri lyloi , I nto i ( nl t n in I ( \)rn innni<Mtof U< ^s(>n n os 
(Piovo: Hi i()licin^ \ Onruj I ^ ni vorsit y , P)77)* *'H pp. 

SitnrMin. K.S., nnd Koy (:o< M 1 . K( )nndat it jus ol [nt<M cnitnrMi Conunnni- 
t at ion (Colntnhns, Oliio: (dmtlos Morrill, l*>7^)). 2\() |^p. 

Siovv.ji t, Kdwnrd C^. A hhm i( an C^nltnral t'attorns : _A ( a oss-( aittnt al 
Por s[MH t i vo { Wasfnrif jlon : So( ioty for' lnlor<*nltut\il l-lduf ation, 
l^raiinruj and Rfvsoarc'h , P>7 1 ) . '>2 [>[i. 

Wa(jiu*r, Roy. rtio Invontio n of Cailturo ( Kiuihnvood c:iitfs, Nov%' J fn\s<-y : 
F>i onlic llall, 197r)) . 168 pp. 

WrMVOT , (jary. Crossiruj Cultural Marriors (Duhn(tn<-, Iowa: William C. 
Urown, forthrc^niinci, 1978). 

In listing tho books above, it is not sncjgosttvl that the course parti- 
rip.uits reafl them cdl. Some wert^ read in ttieir entirity; others wore 
read selr^ctivrdy; some werc^ desiynattKi for future reacjing; and two are 
still forthcoming. These books do represent the personal library presented 
to f\ich of tlie course participants. Within our budg<.^t, we felt that these 
books wen* most helpful for continuing usage by th(- pvirticipants who can 
bc^ expected to further their own undorstandiiKj of intercultural communica- 
tion in the pc^riod tc^ come* They should also be usc*ful since the course 
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• p.ii ti4 ifMiit-. i .111 h«- i\]H'i lt»«| |(> si't VI' ill inloi iif/jlM^n di I hi..ii»ii uilhm tin- 
A < |< -lu V f< )i I ithi -t SI •! i( >u.';l V irit« - M - st* mI in tin - t In •( >r « - t i( , il . i. . vv « 1 .is t In • 
f»i,ii til .il < I i II M n , i< Ills ()( ! Ik ' sill) j« M (. 

Ifiivsi* [)0()k.s iiM (>n»- luxik in tin- | >ln 1 1 )S( >) )(iy <>! m-;^<mi i h, om * 

-mnnl.it^Ml 1 1 i I )l ioc | r . i [ >l i y , tlir < m • Ix loks ■ i n (iillni.il . M it Int >j •< ih m , (,1,1- hook 
St M vssintj A nil -rii .ni 1 nltn r . il v.i I iics .ukI j >< - r i i •[ .t ions , ('-niht hooks si 1 < vssi rn | 

r 

v.M itMl .is[MM Is of int<-i ( nitnr.il roni rnniiicU ion , two hooks (I(m1mi(| with 

voifj.il ,nnl rion-voih.il inloi.K tion, t\v(» l)ooks oinph.isi /iiw) < or nnic .itions 

rno<iiti, oin* hook on i ovohit ion.i ry o<ln(.ition, tluoo vohinuss of .m int<M- 

( iiltnrsil t c)nununi(Mtiorf ,uuhmI , .ind two pixu f Hidings of ( (Uifc^t^ont rss 

on intoi ( ul tuicil ( t>nunnni(Mt ion. Ainomj tdo hooks rri/uio .iv.iihihlo to 

p<it ti( i|)<nils for tluMi lihi\uy, l>oth theu>toti<\jl nrul practical inlhuMK (vs aro 

(*vi(iont, in thf^ samn way that wo attt^niptf-d to int<*cjr\at(* suc h asfx^ ts in 

tli(» roui'so itsc*lf, * 

F"*^ulcJS()p^^y of KoscMich 

A major assigtiinc-nt of th<^ course^ was to prf^paro a fie^Ui ttMin 
r(-soaix h projoc^^t. It hoc anio cwidont that one Uaak on the philosophy of 
roscMFc h anci rosoarc h nicnhods would lx> holpful to tho participants as a 
guido for thinkinfi about how to undertake research, especially sincc^ most 
members in the course had never had the responsibility of conduc^tirig such 
rc^searrh before-. A variety of such books exists, and several bcx)ks were 
macie available on a short-term basis. FIowovf?r, among the best books 



[ Mil »I r .1m I I n 1 1 1 1 . *i M M , h'lf Ih.il AlM.ili.im K.^^Lin''. ^ ' 'V; _L..*J' ^' *- ' --^ 

I I ujjii I i»i It i inn ^ 1 < » I . ink \ ( ' i y 1 n < )! i , i !• - .pi t< ■ 1 1 n • f . n t \\\.\\ i I i rtM \n f ti r t I « ■< mi 

VI Ml i»lf!. Ir . .t.iN'iiu) po\N<'i 1'^ ^'VhIi'Ih <'i\ hN' lln* I Mi,tl \{ h.i'. <)<>rM- 1tiMiU<|h 
,( ^ VI '11 Ml n M ) M ■ I M 1 1 1! i I u |N s iiH « ■ r M» 1 , u u ! I < { Jilt II MU r n 1 t ( ^ * .* ^1 1 \x < 1 1 1 k >t h u i 
Im i .irn I >t! -f>M( k ( ( >vi 'i s . 

Ill*' t « M I s< M I i< u i: ; < J ■ ' 'k : "M • '1 h( M l()l<>( )v^^ ( ( >i K 4 - pt , I I \\ s , I- X I n • I I - 

int M »1 , M* M sii I < 'riM »nt ^ St . s i j i ( s , Mode •! . , , I ln -p)! n v' \| »L i n. 1 1 j t )r i , mim I 
\.\ 1 1 tM V*. /' ( )f f< ' I .1 r < >iH is< ' Mini t Ik )U< )lH liul . n ( < n n it ( >l tin- i i >! # » < >! t (h ' t ( - s* m M In - r 

III Kiin|u,i()«* rli.it IS iHMior.jlly Ml H l< • I St .lilt Icit )li • Ix^tli to tho oxjioi t .iiid to tlio 

MO V I f O * K MJ >I , n I Si .M V < f VS S ( M I ! 1 , ! 1 1 y MS , I [) 1 1 i 1 ( KS Op 1 H * 1 ol 1 X'llM V io I . ll I ( - SOM f ( li , 

p I o V i ( I i r n I • 1 rol< ' 1 1 n h i« M to t ot In * r t * v^;om r ( 1 > i" i ( ' it * i ^ i i 1 ^ ■ i : t o lol 1 ou , 
iMthor th.ui MS M holiMvioiMl s( i< rn o !o< hriit ian. \t lln- Mi n- tinn- ho offor s 
I ol iahN * u.jys to < onTluc t r (vsom t < h which art* uotkmIMo o \ o i m loin | | m m iod 

y 

i ol tinn** In .1 s<»ns(», it is inoro iiiliMostiinj tt) r<Mc! Mn ph i l<)so[ )ho r' than tin* 
l4H lini( ian, thoucjh it is iin|KM'tMrit t . kn- ^m.w U» do thr rtHjuiiofl (iinc tions 
ol ros(»ar(Mi as wrll. Without ov -stating ^ * ^ A t istotlo ' s Hhotoi ira 
offotod a fiiMn ]^iiil(>sc^phira] toii ^ >t;,)n f a ih(* sUn'/ <^f ]^(*rsuas i nvM 
rlisroiirso in his clay* Thf^ ps(-i 1^ :o 4nnM 1 aa ' . ad A 1 (^xanclrurn is a to( hnic al 
lic>\v-tc>-ni vo-a-*spof*rh orif^ntation ai^.o son • iimf-s attr ihntc»d to Ardstotle. 
TIk* first u-as certainly mort* irUor<\stin(j than 1 ho p<*dantif' it(^m-i)y-(teni doscrip- 
tion of the s<^cond. 




• ' ' « Hil 1 1 n I.I K . ■ Ih* ■ n I It ■ . u n h m ly K . i| «I .i 1 1 ' ■ . « i I, - t 1 in ! « < . InM 

'l' J"M'i'.' 1 * » ^ n ciu in. n1 • .ni I >< • . .f h i I ni.ii he • m. v i h. t . it n hmI 

Mn<|. I f . ik I nt I .u»« I u ti> li - I '.t .nil h rh I t hi ■ h i r>t t t< >n . - J r . « h r ^ , . • n . v . i! > 1 1 • 

* ri« i \ n I ' V h( . \N . >n! « ! I • jti I ! i » -Ju' Vv . i\ t m >ni .in h m - .< - .u . h . H n n , 

'^^'1 ''^ I »M M 1 r h, t. ► L |\ .Mil V I rnpl V \ [. M I 1 V he .U . c |. > if H Mit ',Mt h I r-'.^ Ml < I 

u i t h( ml link MM I M • M r h" r unn. M r I h m t h 1 1 < >r < < • ni| >! n .if. M . ^m I ^ t Im ■ 

' < cMitirjn^- f<» IiihI Ml^ !». m.K .i hnndv r 1 1 ■ i < -nc . • (|ui«!i- f^n '.or r»f 

iM'h.i vioi .il I I -..4 Ml . Mm' orilv r *^,«-.u c h .n <m rfr.J ',|mm tin .ill v . !< • v» ^h >| m | m 

fH'M .tii'lv h>i \^hn h our p. 1 1 1 n j|Mnl'. h.i«! h» h^ok < I • u h« • i • • , 
'l'*^ n.jtni«- of (iin . i n . n in n j < w it . Ihivin(| <i phi h )pf m .il Iuim hon.il 

tt, i .-^.t ( h, fM)^^.•Vl•t , pi ovirlfMl hy K.ipl.m, Tlicn .illou i nt r • i f ^ .ti m I 

* • ' ' hi to [ 'Ur sii. • ( ^tfi< M ^( .ti r < * . lo\ nt* m I ont ii * I v «<> th* ^ I m ^ t luiy with 

' ' * i I nn ' I h. J si s f( >i f ho i I uiu lo r . uui i rn i < f hi i s siu - s .sti i i on r k i i r n i siu h 

! < v- f i f < h . 

A I UK )t, ito( 1 Hihl io( |i . ipfi M 

Sovi'T .il nrinot^^t^^fl f >il )l i t x |i .ij ^h i* .it Mh.nKihh' for t ho study of intoi • 
ri, it ion. 1 1 . ind i nt oi ^ ul tt 1 1 , 1 1 < ( )in rn s J n i< . jt i or i , .iinonr ) t hom thoso hv i hi ni id 
>JowhjrM, FrfMt I.. C^jsrrnr, I-;.!). C ondoiu < loorr jo H. Miwi( k , ,uk1 my own- 
ArTioru) iho most up-to-d.Uo .nul c oniju f ^honsi vo is II. \ocl Soidyo .uui \ \ 
I ynn Tyl(>i ^s "Intorrultiu /il ( OrTimunic .>tor Rosciur r os , K\( f^pt for Mowl.iu.i's 
hitf-r n.itiorMl (\>rTUTunii (dtion : A S-MocMod fHhl KXjiMphy (Dtihnnu;-: Kondnll/ 
Hunt, M^TI), tho oth<^rs nrr^ .jIso t itod hy Sooly^^ .nul '[yl<T . Soolyo cuul 
lyhM h.ivo nnssod sop^^ ini[»ort.int soui t os siirfi .is C liffoKi ('K"f*rt/'.s Ifu^ 
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Interpretation of Cultures (New York: Basic Books, 1973^; they were not- 
cognizant of several innportapt books published in 1.976 ^^^|fen 'they had other^ 
sources included from that year; they had some inadequately stated annota- 
tions; and were guilty of a number of bibliographic error^. Nevertheless, 
as a 1977 publigation with ninety-height pages of materials referring to 
bibliographies, books ^ other print and media material >^ communication 
media, fugitive materials, and a very useful section on *'other" resources, 
this bibliography plays an important role in identifying materials in the \ 
developing field of intercultuiJal communication. Within the. context of the 
course, it was used as an initial place to locate po^^sible books for review 
by course participants as one of their course assignments. 
Cultural Anthropology 

The course was not devoted primarily to international communica- 
tion, with the chief emphasis on political science and communications media, 
but intercultural communication, with the emphasis on the cultural and social 
aspects Df communication. Given this biaiS on my part as acadejmic Qoordi^ 
nator, it seemed important that we acquaint the course^ participants with 
key books in the area of cultural anthropology^ especially as they also 
demonstrated a linkage ^ith communication. The three books chosen, 
Clifford Geertz' The Interpretation of Cultures, Edward T. Hairs Beyond 
Culture, and Roy Wagner's The Invention of Culture were all written to 
address key concerns in cultural anthropology. At the same time, each in 
a significant way, identified communication's a key component in culture 



worthy of study. 

In responding to Geertz' book, one course participant called it 
literate and eloquent, an asset sometimes lacking in social science litera- 
ture. This participant felt that the-notion which we had emphasized as the 
chief reason for studying intercultural communication, the principle of 
similarities and differences, was stressed better by Geertz than be perhaps 
any other author whom we read during the course. As we had considered 
various cultural orientations such as cultural ecology and cultural func- 
tionalism, this participant argued that Geertz demonstrated a broad under- 
standing not only of such concepts abstractly, but also in a specific and a 
practical way by his extensive examples from his anthropological work in 
the Balinese culture. The participant, whose comments were echoed by 
otiier members of the course, suggested that Geertz makes the whole 
concept of culture a creative one in the most positive way that an author 
can do. I would certainly agree. The Interpretation of Cultures ought to 
be much better known by those seriously interested in the study of inter- 

a 

cultural communication, as it lays the fundamental cultural basis for such 
study. . ^ 

Hair s Beyond Culture was also found to be highly stimulating by . 
various members of the class. Both the books by Geertz and by Hall 
developed enough interest among course participants that several recom- 
mendations were made to bring both scholars in as {speakers for future 
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USIA courses. Hall's very practical applications of what he had developed 
in various settings, both culturally and professionally over/the last several 
years, seemed particularly useful to the course participants who generally 
are very active practical professionals. Hair s role as a popuiarizer, with 
his heavy anecdotal framefof reference and sometirpes not very carefully 
documented assumptions, is often a stumbling bjock for scholars, including 

'a number of his colleagues in cultural anthropology. Course participants, ^ 
ho\^7ever, appreciated his considerable dext'ei?ity to take very comple^ ideas', 
such as high and low context cultures and the time and space dimeil^ions^ 
of culture, and simplify them so that perspns besides cultural, anthropolo- 
gists can easily understand them. oAs I have indicated in a recent review ^ 
of Beyond Culture for. an academiic journal, it is interesting, stinnulating, 
and provocative and causes one to reflect on many new^fci important ways \- 
of perceiving culture. Like Geertz, Hall recognizes that communication 
is explicitly linked to the study of culture. While he str<issed its linkage ' ■ '- ■. 
throughout the book, he especially emphasizes jts role irt covert culture 
as body movement, kinesics, ajnd non-verbal codes, its importance in « 

^tablishing context fqr^^culture , and its filndamental, relationship to language 
in general, and languages specifically. It. is a significant contribution to the . _ 
stuily^of cultiiral anthropology and intercultural .communication. 

' ' "' . t ' * 

I i 

■ ^ The last of the three books provided the course participants in cul- 
■ '.>•». 

turai anthropology was Roy Wagner's The Ipvention of Culture. Since « 
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Wagner was also one of our course speakers, we considered the sections 
of his book which we read with special interest. His concept that'man 
himself is the culture niaker, and that anthropologists tend to create culture 
partially in the process of defining or studying it is closely parallel to 
notions expressed both by Geertz and Hall. In some ways, Wagner is more 
theoreticall>^ abstract and a more complex stylist than both Geertz and 
Hall , though he also substantiates assumptions with illustrations from 
his own anthropological field work. In a similar way to Geertz and Hall, % 
Wagner stresses very strongly the linkages between communication and ■ 

r 

culture, a feature which was made evident in his oral presentation for the 

m 

course as well. Wagner' s treatrraent of American society through its cultural 

■S ; . * 

interpretation of ideals and values in advertising, entertainment :;^£phd thfe 
meyia ptrpvides practical applications of the th^ries <<?hich he excuses- 
His comparison of such a technologically sophisticated society witlrrhe 
improvisatory invention of tribdl ancl mature class-basepl societies is use- 



i^ul but is presented in a somewhat complex fashion. It. is also a book which 
seriously interested persons in the study 6'f frttercultural commuhication 

* ■ ' * 

should become acquainted with. While Wagner especially casts himself for' 
the class as a sceptic in terms of values, beliefs anji othgr cultural com- * ' 
ponents., his writing is far more optimistic, for example, than Jules' 
Henry's Culture Against Man (Middlesex, England: Penguin^- 1963) . - ^ 
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American Ctiltural Values and Perceptions 

While it would have been possible to emfphas^izp values and perceptions 
adequately with the various books in cultural anthropology .and intercultural 
communication which were presented to the participants, it also seemed 
helpful to offer a sti^ fuller treatment of these important cultural components 
Had we wished to offer a contrast cultural basis, John C. Condoir and 
Mitsuko Saito's edited Intercultural Encounters -with Japan : Communication- 
Contact an^i Conflict (Tokyo: Simul Press, 1974) would have been most 
^stimulating- Howev'er, despite the fact that our course participants were 
already skiMed practioners of intercultural communication, we felt that it 
? might be most productive to offer- them a firm grounding in the value and 
perception bases of Western culture from which most of them had come in 

order to make appropriate contrasts with other cultures. One interesting 

■ ^ . - 

^ older, but still pertinent choice, would have been^John JCouwenhoven ' s 
The Beer Can by the^ Highway : Essays ' bn What's A.merican About. America 
(Garden City, New York: Doublqday, 196.1 K Instead, sinfce Edward C. ' , 
Stewart was a key speaker in our course, \ye chose his American Cultural 
Patterns: A Cross-Cultural P erspective (Pittsburgh: Regional Council 

: — V " ~~ — ^ — ' . .- 

for International Education, 1971). ' > ' 

As do Cohdon and Yousef, Stewart tak&s his essential starting point ^ 

' ' _^ ■ . 

from the work done J?y Florence Kluckhohn ancJ^Fred L. Strodtbeck afnong 
five vastly diffep;ent communities in the American southwest, and reported 
in their Variations in Value Orienfations (Evanston: Row, Perterson, -1961)'. 
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Stewart first presents a conceptualization of the problem with a cross- 
cultural basis and an emphasis on cross-cultural differences. The main 
body of the book stresses* American values and assumptions, always with 
the underlying premise that such values and assumptions need to be com- 
pared and contrasted to other values systems. He emphasizes forms of 
activity in American society, its form of social relations, the American 
perceptions of the world, and its perception of the self and individual. 
The book' s usefulness and staying power is suggested by the fact that it 
has now gone through six printings, two of which were in 1977* 
Intercultural Communication " . 

The oldest of these books given to the course participants is my edited 
Intercommunication Among Nations and Peoples ( 1973) • I continue to 
believe that the paradigm which the book establishes (theoretical per- 
spectives, attitude formation and opinion development, the communication 
of leadership, communication in conflict resolution, communication as agent 
and index of social change, propaganda, freedom: communication rights 
and censorship, and the integrative aspects of intercommunication) is 
sound. However, we recognized during the course that the stress of the 
book is international communication, rather than intercultural communica- 
tion as the course was developed. In other courses which I teach in intern- 
cultural communication, I often use this text as a counterweight to a book 
whose major emphasis is intercultural communication, thus attempting to 
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r.ff vr a balanced view for both international and intercultural communica- - 
tion. In this course, hbwever, v/Kere we had a wealth of texts in both areas, 
but especially in the latter, it wa& found most useful in our consideration 
of public opinion cross-culturally and the diffusion of innovations discussions 
which we held, subjects which other books in intercultural communication' 
were less likely to address. ^ J ' 

The book which we used as our basis from which to relate all our 
major concepts in intercultural communication, and with which all of the 
other books were compared, was John C. Condon and Fathi Yousef's 
An Introduction to Intercultural Communication ( 1975) . While we had assigned 
it for reading before the course, it was not clear to a- number of partici- 
pants until well into the course how crucial this book was to a large nujPnber 
of our disucssions. When persons interested in beginning to involve the^n- 
selves in the serious study of intercultural communication ask me which 
books they should read to help get them started, this is among the selec- 
tively small number of books which 1 recommend. When the book was first 
published, 1 was enthusiastic about the book, but had some healthy scep- 
ticism about the claim by Bobbs Merrill editor Russell Windes that "So 
successful is the result (of the authors* efforts) that we believe this book 
is likely to defi-ne the field of intercultural communication for years to come." 
Since its publication, I have utilized this book in a variety of courses, and 
(iesiUte some minor faults and overemphasis in certain areas, it has been 
a book which has made me rethink my own assumptions about the litikages 

, '3U7 
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between cutturo and coinmunicalioii several times. 

In my own attempt to synthesize leading ideas which are important 
for the linkages betwepn culture and communication, which I have addressed 
in my forthcoming Cultural Dialogue , and which found substance as well 
in the basic assumptions which I made for thejVirst two-thirds of this course 
I have found myself constantly forced to return- to An Introduction to Inter - 
cultural Commimication as my own focal point. Since this particular course 
was a six-graduatp^ credit equivalent with persons whose average age was 
thirty-eight and who were highly skilled professionals, 1 was initially 
somewhat reluctant to make the sometimes very simply presented ideas 
by Condon and Yousef the springboard from which most of the other ideas 
and printed materials were to be compared. Fortunately, we decided to 
proceed as my intuitive logic guided me and several course participants 
' emphasized how helpful the book had been for precisely the kind of function 
which I utilized if for. Some of the participants rated it as among the three 
best reading assignments in the class, together with the books by Geertz 
and Halli Several urged us to consider bringing in the senior author, 
John Condon for future versions of the course. On reflection, the statement 
by^^ussel Windes about the book • s ability to define the field for years to come 
becomes more believable to me as time passes. 

Larry A. Samovar and Richard E. Porter's second edition in 1976 of 
their popular Intercultural Communication: A Reader first published in 
1972 continues to be a useful collection of essays dealing with "Approaches 
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V to Intercultural Communication, Social-Cultural Influences, Intercultural 

■ ' . I, 

' Interaction," and "Becoming More Effective in Intercultural Communica- 
tion." Some of the best essays from tfie earlier edition have beeri- retained; 
Other excellent articles have been added. Essays on intercultural research^ 
perceptiort^ verbal and non-verbal interaction provided us a useful frarne- 
work as we approached such subjects within the course itself- 

The best essay perhaps in Samovar and Porter' s book, and among the 
most interesting in the field, in my view, is Peter S. Adler's "Beyond 
Cultural Identity: Renections on Cultural and Multicultural Man.'' If a . 
person has the time to read only* a small number of essays to become 
"acquainted with the importance of cultural sensitivity, Adler's essay 
stirely deserves a place. It describes the person in tension between his or 
her own culture and other cultures, with a movement back and forth as the 
individual attempts to balance his or her own values, perceptions, beliefs, 
and customs with thos^ of a culture or cultures in which he or she is trying 
to involve himself or herself. The closest parallel that I know to Adler's 
efforj; to describe this creative tensi^on for the multicultural man or woman 
is John E. Walsh' s Intercultural Education in the C ommunity of Man (Hono-^ 
lulu: East-West Center Press, 1973), 

As any collection of essays is, Intercultural Communication: A 

'J 

Reader is marred by the incorisistency that occurs when not all the essays 
< ^ 

fit coherently into the framework in which they have been set. Also, there 
is the problem that the editors have developed one section in the l^ook, 
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"Cultural Detorminarits of Kxpc?r ienco.s and Backgrounds," in which thoy 
join essays about gcuiuino cultural diffc^ronces and artificial, ones without - o 
any distinc t ion ; and some of those essays make only the remotest connec- 
tion to communication at all. The book, nevertheless, offers various sorts 
of stimulus to an improved understanding of intercultural commuriication 
and is one to which some course participants 'liave indic^^ed that they are 
returning to for further reading after the course was over. 

K.S* Sitaram and Roy Cogdell's Foundations of Intercultural Commu- 
nication was of special interest since K*S, Sitaram was also a course 
speaker. It provides some useful early distinctions between various 
dimensions of intercultural communication, and offers an important vantage 
point as a view toward the subject from the third world perspective. 
While most of the texts take a distinctly A merican approach to their subject, 
Sitaram 's influence in the book as the senior author provides a fairly 
simplified but helpful understanding of perceptions , values, and approaches 
to communication by the ancient Hindu , Buddhist , and Islamic traditions vs, 
the bases for modern Western thought found in the ancient Greek traditions. 

The attempt, however, to incorporate principles of interracial commu- 
nication made by Sitaram and Cogdoll is less efficiently accomplished than 
by Andrea Rich in her Interracial Communication, where her whole book 
is dc^voted to tlie specific emphasis which she stresses. Foundations ol 
Interc^ultural Com niunication offers an interesting paradox. Some teachers 
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of intercultureil comniuniCcUion in universities and colleges have stressed 
tfuit the ideas 'about various cultural traditions are presented in a some- 
what simplistic fashion, without enough detail to develop the assumptions 

K 
} 

clearly. At the same time, the book is often cited as one which belongs 
in the advanced course in intercultural communication rather than in 
beginning courses* Obviously, if ideas are too simplistically presented, 
then they cannot b^ suitable only for more advanced courses, at least 
approached from the Western logical system. 

Two additional books were presented to the course participants. 
Rich's Interracial Communication wa€ most useful as we considere,d inter- 

" - ■/ 

cultural communication models and to provide us a fvelpful additiohal frame- 
work to relate racially based perceptions and language to the tJroader sub- 
ject of intercultural communication. Cariey Dodd's 1977 Crossing Cultural 
Differences was essentially presented for future reading. While there is 
overlap between the ooncepts which he develops and those developed in 
the other texts, 'Dodd provides a useful introductory .treatm^nt of the sub- 
ject. Two books, not yet published, will subsequently be presented to the 



course participants. ThesejLare Gary Weaver ' Sr Crossing Cultural Barriers 
and my Cultural Dialogue . The latter provides the essent-ial framework 
on which the first two-thirds of the course was based. 

The following books, which were not presented to the course partici- 
pants, would tend to complete a basic library in intercultural communica- 
tion, though still iTiore are expected to be pub^shed in the not too distant 
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futurf^* Thes(*;jincliido Jon A. Hlubaugh and Dorotlky Pennington's Crossing 

Diff^roncos : Intorrncin l Communication (Columbus. Ohio: Charles 

Morrill, 1976); L-S, Harms' Intorcultural Communication (New York: 

Harpor and How, 1973); Richard Hoggar4:'s On Culture and Communiccition 

(iNovv York: Oxford Uriivt^rsity Press, 197'2); Sharon Ruhly's Orientations 

to Intercultural Communication (Chicago: "Science Research Associates, 
» 

1976) ; Alfred Smith' s edited Communication and Culture: Readings in 
the Codes of Human Interaction (New York: Harper and Row , 1966); and 
Arthur L* Smith's Transracial Communication (Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice Hall , 1973). 
Verbal and Non-vorba'l Interaction 

Another course speaker, Walter J. Ong, S.J. is a philosopher of 
verbal and non-verbal interaction. We presented two of his books to the 
course pa rticipants ^ The Pr'esenec of the Word : Some Prolegomena for 
Cultural and Religious History and Why Talk? The first stresses the 
historical context of the development of both verbal and non-verbal inter- 
action from the preliterate society to the modern tt/chnological society. 
In t!ie preliterate society, he emphasizes the impact that an oral-aural 
society had upon traditional media, which was later superV?ded by a" 
script society where the visual aspects of culture became more dominant 
tliari sound. In turn, the technological society overt.ikes both earlier develof 

A 

nients and has rerrnitly integrated the visual and oral-^iral senses thsaunH. 
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slich rnedici forms as television. Somo societies pnss from the first to 
third stage without passing through-tho second. Ong argues that one can 
almost define a culture in its entirety by knowing how the sense-ratio or 
sensorium is organised in the society-. 

The second small book, totalling only thirty-eight pages, in a se«ise, 
is an offshoot of the first. The first stresses the impact of both linguistic 
7^ and nonlinguistic codes throughout as seen both from the perspective of 
cultural and religious history. The second is a short interview with Ong 
on the development and impact of language, and places it into a practical 
dimension, 
-ommunications Media 

Taken with my Intercommmunication Among Nations and Peoples , 
/ and assuming tliat t1ie communications media were an important, but not 
prevalent concern for the course, we sought to provide our participants wit 
two books which would introduce them in a theoretical and practical way 
to the media, especially in the international and intercultural setting. 
Among the many imme^ately recent books which we could have chosen for 
this purpose, we selected two, Heinz-Dietrich Fischer and John C. Merrill 
edited International and Intercultural Communication, and Mary B." 
Cassata and Molefi K. Asante^s edited The Social Uses of Mass Communi - 
cation . 

The Fischer and Merrill edition is a l^evision of their Internat) al 




Communication : Media , Channels , P^unctions (New York: Hastings House. 

EMC 



1970). Mcjriy nov. f-ss.iy.s h^vf* boon incluclod, ,incl a cjroator effort has 
bocMi niadf* to stioss intc^rcultural dirnonsions of comniunic ation than in 
the first <Hlitio'i. Still, ;is in the case* of the earlier volume^, Fischcu- and 
Merrill's f*nif)hasis renuiiris f)redon)inentIy nuMiia. Since the editors 
are particularly interc^sted in international mexiia linkages, the book is a 
useful one for a reference rjuide* for those inter<?sted in such dirn<?nsions. 
Several course- participants arr^ media specialists, and thus it can be 
expected to be of significant future use to them-. The book is divided intp 
nine coherc»nt sections: '•Communication Systems and Concepts," "The 
World's Media," "F^robloms of Freedom and ResponsibiUty , " "National 
Development and Mass Mc^lia," "International Ne\^^s Flow and Propaganda ," - 
"Advertising and Public Relations," "Supranational Communication Efforts," 
"Intercttltural Communication," and "Theory and Research in International 

Communication." 
i 

The vblume edited by Cassata and Asante collects a set of eight papers 
from a conference on the subject of the title held at SUNY at .Buffalo in^ 
1975. IJnlike^he lengthy Fisc\^er and Merrill edition which has a very 
broad sweep, the much shorter edition by Cassata and Asante does center on 
one subjf?ct arc^a and develops its coherency from the theme of the confer- 
ence. In fact, their work api:»roxi nriates the length of one of the larger 
thematic sections of Fischer and Merrill's volume, "International News 
Flow and Propaganda." 
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'ftevolutioriciry Education 

Wlule we did attempt to provide a wide range of speakers and 
writings representing an intercultural spectrum, most tended to be oriented 
toward Western and AYnerican values, assumptions, and perceptions. 

Thus it seemed irnportant for officers who are as likely to be assigned 

If 

to overseas posts in third world settings, or who are preparing materials 
for such audiences by way of Agency products or the Voice of America, 
to represent both among the speakers and writings for^the course at least 
some view of revolutionary education as seen. by third world educators. 
Many books were possible, however, we chose Paulo Freire^e Pedagogy of 
the Oppressed (New York: The Seabury Press, 1970) entirely for future 
reading, as the course time did not permit us to make assignments from 
it. Freire has developed a philosophy of education for the illiterate adult 
based on the theory that every human being, no matter how "ignorantV 
or submerged in a '^culture of silence," is capable of looking critically at 
the world in a dialogical encounter with others, and if given a proper set 
of tools for such an encounter, he or she can gradually perceive his or her 
personal and social reattty and deal critically with it. Eventually, inj^tead 



of simply accepting changes dictated by others, he or she becomes his own 
change agent, thus affecting in an important way the structures of society 



^ which-have earlier oppressed the individual. 
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Annuals in Intercultural Communication 
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The course participants were presented with the first three annuals 

j 

in international and intercultural communication (1974, 1975, and 1976) 

prepared under the direction of the Commission for International and 

Intercultural^ommunication and fedited by Fred Casmir for the Speech 

Communication Association. The purpose was primarilj^to provide them 

with the essay reviews of the literature in international and intercultural 

communication written for each of the three annuals by William J". Starosta 

both so that they could make a fairly efficient and quick survey of the field 

f 

and so that they wbuld have some sort of model as they considered writing 
their own book reviews as. course assigrfhients. Secondarily, by offering 
them the range of essays accepted for the Annual on a competitive basis, 
we hoped to encourage them to' sample those essays which interested them, 
and perhaps also to build a lasting commitment to keep informec* regularly 
of developments in the fields of 'intern^ional and intercultural communica- 
tion. If these published essays encouraged them to undertake their own 
future publishable research, we considered this an extra bonus. 
Conference Proceedings . ^-^ 

Finally, we provided them with a' copy of the proceedings of the 
1974 national conference in intorcultui-al communication under the editor- 
ship of Nemi C. Jain, myself, and Melvin M. Miller. These Proceedings 
captured the essence of an important conference for the developrrint of the 
field of intercultural communication. Tfie conference had both theoretical 
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and applied dimension's, and the Proceedings i<i^^des a number of brief 
theoretical statements about how intercultural <^mmunication is defined 
as well as statements of how it can be applied in intercultural education 
courses ,. training, and research. Additionally, as we had announced our 
intention to publish the USIA course proceedings, and planned tx> incor- 

,1 

* ... ^ " <V 

porate participant cdntributions where appropriate, the 1974 Proceedings 
served as' something of a model for our own creative. work during the 
course. Course participants and speakers will receive copies of the current 
Proceedings , and will thereby have a lasting theoretical and practical 
integration of the field of intercultural communication as it made its initial 
impact upon them during their 1977 USIA course. 



^ ' SELkaTED BOOK REVjEWS BY COURSE PARTICIPANTS 



One assignment for each participant was to write a review of a 
brook which could be considered pertinent to the study of intereultural 
communication though not limited to books directly dealing with the sub- 
ject. The assignment was to do two things* First, it was intended to assist 
the course participants in developing the simplest kind of scholarly writing. 
The book^ review typically offers a framework from which to begin to 
bounce off one's ideas ih the subject. Additionally, unlike other scholarly 
writing, in the book review, it is not the name of the reviewer which is 
dbminant but the author and his book. Secondly, the reviewer' 5 intention 
is to give a fair synthesis and analysis of the idea« contained in the book so 
that others who may be interested in the book may decide whether or not 
they wish to read it. This assignment was intended then to offer our own 
participants the opportunity to dernonstrat)& in the most simple scholarly 
way that they had the skill to synthesize^ and analyze a published writer's 
efforts. ■ ■ n 

■ "• <j 

Paradoxically, while the book review is the simplest type of scholarly 
writing, it also demands some knowledge'of the subject if one is to produce 
a reliable and valid review. Most participants had no prior experience 
as scholarly book reviewer-s, and it was sometimes hard for them to makli 
proper analytical Judgements. The linkages to the study of intereultural 
communication were sometimes difficult to make, and some books selected 
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were too dated £o be of general usefulness for the likely readers of The 



Proceedings* Thus, the book r6views v^hich were selected for inclusion 
are simply illustrative of the \^<3tk accomplisjied by the class members 
in this particular assignment. 
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Premisos for Proi)ng£UKl.j : The United Stntos In'for.mation Agency's 
OpcrotiiKi As.sytmptions in the Cold War. Edited by Loo Flogart (Now 
York: The Frep Press/JvlacMillnn , 1976). 2r)0 pp.* 



Prernises for Propaganda is an abridged version of a five volume 

study of tfie "operating assumptions" of the U.S. Information Agency, 

A - • 

commissioned by the research office of USIA in June, 1953 and conducted 

by McCann-E^rickson, Inc. under the direction of Leo Bogart. Following 

the completion of the orignial study in November, 1954, USIA classified 

the five voliynes "Confidential" anS the study was not made public. -After 

n. 

repeated efforts by Bogart, the five volumes were recently declassified 
and released from USIA ' s files under the Federal Freedom of Information 
Act. ^ 

Bogart has produced a book which contains about two-fifths of the 
material orginially found in the McCann-Erickson study and whicH follows 
the format atid sequence of- thbt study. The material appearing in this ' 
study was abridged from the original by Agnes Bogart; The book contains 
a preface explaining the backgi^ound of the study, fifteen chapters detailing 
the key issues and problems faced by USIA in 1953,. and a Chapter of con- 
elusions, along with an appendix and index. . Aside from the introductory 
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preface and short introductory paragraphs at the beginning of each chapter, 
this book contains only pnaterij&il found in the original study. 

Py-emises for Propaganda ^is an unusual book. On the surface it 
appears to be a collection of quotations drawn frorp injLerviews held over 
twenty years ago with employees in a small government bureaucracy • 
However, it does much moi^e than provide a glimpse of the differing 
operating assumptions of a group of propagandists fighting the Cold War. 
It also manages to use the words of these employees, or "opei^ators" as 
they are generally called in this study, systematically to delineate the key 
attitudes and beliefs held by these working propagandists. Drawing upon 
these statements, which were originally culled from- two-hour interviews 
conducted with 142, mostly senior, operators, the editcyr provides examples 
of almost all the arguments which l^av^ been used by Agency employees 
whcKhave, at any time, been involved in the long running debate concerning 
USIA ' s raison d' etre. This book serves to examine the issues and questions 
which have remained central to the operation of any U.S. Government 
information program, e.g. "What is the mission of UISA?" "What do we 
say to whom?" "How effective is our program?" "How can we measure 
effectiveness?" 

^ The lx5ok also dealg with some questions which have been largely 

resolved. The author devotes a chapter to the subject of "Attribution": 
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a controversial topic irj 1953, and one which included the touchy issue of 
the use of black and grey propaganda- This issue has since been resolved 
and VSIA no longer releases unattibuted material. Another chapter is 
entitled "The Fight Against Communism." While the subject remains 
central to much of the work of USIA, the fomer level of rhetoric, and 
perhaps much of the earlier crusading spirit, has been reduced during 
the present period of detente. 

Aside from these two chapters, much of the book remains strang^ely, 
and somewhat dishearteningly , relevant to the present-day problems of 
USIA. The chapter dealing with "Targets" effectively lays out the arguments 
for and against directing USIA ' s message to "mass" or "elite" audieLces. 
The question of targeting is one which is still attached to a pendulum within 
USIA — a pendulum which may never stop swinging. The questions dealing 
with the policy-articulation aspects of USIA ' s job are clearly brought forth 
in chapter four of this book. It seems to this reviewer that the age of 
"instantaneous" communication has not resolved, and may have aggravated, 
the problem of policy guidance within USIA. USIA often does not know of 
major foreign and domestic policy shifts in time to take effective action. 
Policy articulation, dissemination, and control continue to provoke dis- 
agreements within USIA, especially at the Voice of America. Along with 



the problems r<3lating to policy-articulation, thc-ro art? a nurnboj of other 

issues which seem to be as far from r esolution in i977 as in The 

rolo of cultural programs is treated in Ijoth chapters seven and ten. 

Both of these chapters indicate that the operators surveyed generally 

believed that cultural programs were useful and necessary. However, 

there was disagreement concerning whether USIA should present American 

society "warts and all," or only emphasize the positive aspects. Chapter 

thirteen indicates that the battle between Washington and the "Kield" is 

one which appears to be endemic to USIA- As could be expected, many of 

the questions raised in chapter fourteen, which deals with personnel and 

morale, have not been resolved. The last chapter is called "Evaluating 

■ . t 

the Program" aJti it shows that there was not general agreement within 
USIA,* at the time of tliis study, concerning the effectiveness of the organi- . 
zation. This reviewer wonders if concensus exists today. 

Following the last chapter, Bogart appends a section of conclusions 
which includes 113 "quest^ns for research" and twenty-three "questions 
for policy review." Perhaps two- thirds of these questions remain^ relevant, 
and unanswered, today. 
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L<H> Hoqnrt hus prodiicod .1 IkkjK whic li should fx* of iiitt l ost to^iny 
person wfio wi.sluvs to urKk^rsiaiKl tho typo of prohlc^nis whic h hdvo fnrc^d, 
niui will contiijuf* to fart*, any l?*S. yovornnuMit f)rogruni d(\sifjnc*cl to 
"Tell America's Story to tho World. ^' lie has also provided thc^Vt^ader with 
an oxcolh^nt ovfM view of some of tht^ conflicts which arise when a democracy 
attempts to use f^roinujanda to influence world opinion . 



Roger Cooper 

Foreign Service Training 

Training and Development 

USIA 



*This review was judged most relevant to the intei^ests of- USIA personnel 

tfi^critics of the reviews. This review,, and several which follow^ are 
bein^^blished for USIA personnel in monthly issues of USIA World s the 
Agency's internal newsletter. 
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WoriKMi of tjiir; Shadows : 1 ho Wi v<-s .itul Nh)thcM .s o f Sfnith<^r li Italy, 
Anil CoriuaisfMi ( N«nv Yor k: Vintatjo Hooks, 1072). 228[>p. 

Ann C\)rnolisori* s latost t)0(>k on Italy is a soi i<\s of *^vo( ativo "< aso 
stiuiitvs," tho stor i(\s of hal f~a-ck)>'CMi wotjuui fioni tht^ poasant soc ioty 
of Southc-rn Italy. Intt^rspor sod amoruj th<^ ( haptors arc^ intorludcvs in 
whic h tho author's [^hotoqraf^hs <]ivt- visual roality to the at conii>anvi ruj 
snatc'h<*s of spt^rulation arul rtuTic^mhraiu o reportod in the nionologui^s of 
sovoral pcMsant wonuMi. A perusal of tho intorludo titles i s onouyh to 
su()CK^-^t the- bloaknoss of lifo in this rocjion: '^That's my houso^ if you 
ran call it that," '^Somc^timos I vvondt-r what will happen when I'm not 
young anymore^^" ^'Nothing's private in a one-roonn^iouso "The water 
is not drinkable, warns the sign/' and so on. 

Cornelisen writes w^th a purpose, with a hypothsis as the social 
scienti^t^would say. She believes that the social structure of Southern 
Italian vill ig^^^^T <=^<^r^t^^a^y what all previous studies have asserted, : 
is matriarchal. She argues that there are no important decisions to be 
made by the men trapped in this region and in this existence. She con- 
fends that day-by-day existence is left to the women, who unconsciously 
take over the practical aspects of life, acquiring and maintaining power 
and influence over their sons and husbands. Her case studies are 
descriptions of women making the decisions, and of women seeing to 

it that \he family survives from one day to t|ie next- All the while, 
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tlif woliuMj in iKir lrt ul.it diici s<)< i(^ty in (jrnciMl njny nMint^iin rin 
illusion tlKit tht? ni.wi conjniiUKls dt lionif, hut (I«*<^ih»t i m vf vst i< jat i( >n and 
(jhsi't vntion b<»li(*s thjs illusion* Sht^ arcjuos that (viiiior studicvs, < one ctuchI 
with ni<-tho(lolo<|y and statistic s, havt* failed tcj [XMiotrato into tliis daily 
roality and havt* c(>!is(M|uc'ntly conio up with th<^ wroufj (k*s( i if^t ion . 

This hook lias a si>oc ial dimonsion for roadf r' int(M (\st(Hl in c ross- 

c ultural < ornmufiic ation. It is, obviously, an oxample of such conirnuni- 
t ation, but it is w ritten from a particular ronsciousnoss , that of a 
former idealist who particif^ated in one of those massive developmental 
efforts so common today and in th<^ past two decades, in this rase, the 
reform and development of Italy's backward South. " But the onetime idealist 
has come to realize that the achievements of the struggle are minute in 
comf:)arison to the efforts and expenditures that went into it. Cornelisen 
has set herself the task of assessing why tViis is so, and how this short- 
coming has affected her. What Cornelisen has learned from this failure 
is a "raging fear of social myths and the tragic, shambling chaos their 
manipulation con create." It is a response to the modern day social 
myth-makers, the "Social Scientists who have a naive reverance for 
methodology in itself and sometimes the humorless arrogance to treat 
the human being as a specimen which can be Educed to decimals and 
diagrams." These were the people, she contends, who established the 
dogma that siTnple Western societies, peasant societies, are patriarchal 



( 'ot rn "1 i sf ' s cpilcxjuf*, in wliic li sin* ^Kl<hM\ss(\s tlicsc* | >r < »h] ( 'ins ^ 

f 

is oiu* of lh<* niosl I ijovor.it i V( * sm tions of llie* l)<>ok. Slu' is too w.jry to 
.issort th.it do vol opnioi it,i I offoit.s wonld li.iv<* su< ( 4'odo<l IkkI thoy htMMi 
f)o,ir(»<t to a ni( 1 1 f it 1 1 ("M, 1 1 sof ioty, tint sfn^ (Uxvs assort Ifiat tli<* st){ ial 
s< iont ist tnay h.iv** to iisi^ loss crcNttivo rTiothociohx jy and nioi ( oniiru^n 
s<»fiso to j'odisoovtn' riian and woman. 

llor study of wonion in St^ntfior n Italy is that i tirc^ oxarnf^lo of 'tJiic k 
dosc ript ion" f*nvisionod t)y Clifford (ux^rtz in l lu^ Intorpr (station of Ciiltnrc^s 
I 1^>73), wtnMi ho wro^^ that wo nuist nu^asure^ c (xjonc y of vin oxplic n- 
tion not against a body of unintru prt^tod data or a radic ally tfiinnod 
dt^st ript ion, but ''aqain.st tho powor of the stacmtific^ inuKjination to bring 
us into touch witfi tho liv<?s of stranqors-" 

Cornelisen does not hido bohind pretenses of imf>ossible objectivity , 
but forewarns us in her introductory note that, although she believes 
in the objective truth of what she writes, she also accepts that it is ^. 
subjective. She is writing about women with whom she has lived and 
worked ovc^r the span of twenty years, womt^n who irritate her, who 
earn her rt^spect, who enrage and amuse hf»r* She is not writing about 
socio-economic causes of. the increase in the percentage of female-headed 
families w ith incomes below the poverty level in "x" number of pro- 
vinces in Southern Italy • She is writing <ibout what it is like to be a 
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World Population Growth and Response: 1965-1975 A Decade of Global 
Action, Washington , D • C . : Population Reference Bureau , 1976 . 27 1 pp. 



As the foreword specifies, the Population Reference Bureau has 
pioneered population analyses, both domestic and worldwide, since 1929- 

The present report is a major overview of population developments , world- 

• . 
wide, regionally, and by individual countries. The well-documented and 

comprehensive study is a product of a large team of researchers and 
specialists headed by W. Bert Johnson as Project Director. The volume 
covers tiie 1965-1975 decade* It encompasses such diverse population 
topics a^ changes over time, policy actions, and program developments. 
It is basically designed as a reference source for those in need of popula- 
tion data. ^ 

The editors have organized the materials into four parts. The intro- 
ductory section, Part Qie, highlights the population situation within the 
Studied decade at a worldwide level. Part IWo deals with the major geo- 
graphic regions of the world and individual countries. Part Three studies 
the chief agencies involved in population programs. Part four is a short 
statistical documentation regarding the world population by continents; 
regions, and countries. ^ 
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The introductory section discusses comprehensively population 
problems which are known in general . Thus, the study reveals that rapid 
population increase in many developing countries burdens their national 
economies, while obstructing a possible increase in per capita income. 
On the other hand, the industrial nations do not face problems connected 
with population explosion, but are faced with^ overcrowded cities, unem- 
ployment, inadequate health/education services, and crime and environ- 
mental problems. Population problems are therefore universal. Conse- ' 
quently, '^the most major countries, developing and advanced, have initi- 
ated population/family planning programs as one means of attacking economic 

■r 

and social problems stemming in some degree from excessive^r poorly 
distributed populations. (p. 2) ' 

The study acknowledges that between 1965 and 1975, 'for the first 
time in many years, the birth rates declined significantly and faster than 
the death rates. This decline was very uneven, however, and the attitude 
toward it was very different, too. While certain Asian countries' such as 
China, India, and others, considered it a demographic success, some 
European countries were alarmed by it and turned to pronatalist measures. 
Based upon this slight decline in birth rates from 3'4 per thousand in 1965 
to 30 per thousand in 1975, some population specialists hope to bring 
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them further down to about 20 per thousand within a decade. Such a 
trend would reduce the natural increase, an important element of the 
population 's modernization. The study also emphasizes the belief of 
^ many scientists that an endless increase in the world's population may 
bring about worldwide disaster. The first section of the book mentions 
also, but without adequate elaboration, that programs designed to reduce 

population growth must be ac'companied by a parallel social and economic 

1- 

developnjent, important elements of modernization. 

An important contribution of this section is a realistic warning: 
the present population momentum is such that it may take many decades > 
before the world's population will stabilize. Consequently, the present 
four billion inhabitants of the world may easily increase to 8 , 10, or 



even 15 billion, pressing upxan the ^ame environment and resources. ■ 
A failure to stop the population ''explosion" may erode and deteriorate the 
quality of life everywhere, possibly leading to calamities, epidemics, 
and anarchy. ' 

Further, the report presents briefly how the topic eventually' 
surfaced, making specialists and governments aware of its urgency. 
Yet, it acknowledges the sensitivity of the problem, both for those 
countries in the position to advise others or receive advice. .The nearly 
disasterous agricultural failure of India in 1965 stressed the great importance 



of the food -population balance and served, as an importmit call for 
action. The reader finds out that, indeed, in 1966 the U.S. Agency 
for International Development set up a separate Population Branch; the 
Congress expressed support for voluntary family planning; and the 
Secretary of State, the AID administrator, the director of the Peace 
Corp, and the dfrector of the USIA announced jointly their full support 
for helping to limit the excessive population growth and to increase 
food production. ^ 

The United Nations in its turn reqognized the urgency of the - 
problem ^a*^ 'in 1974, organized in Bucharest the largest population ' 
conference ever held. Though the delegates representing 136 countries 
agreed in principle with "the urgency of the current world population 
problems, they disagreed with regard to the. problem ' s causes and 
possible solutions. Nevertheless, conference members stressed strongly 
that demographic and socioeconomic variables are interrelated empha- 
sizing the complexity of the situation. The Bucharest Conference recog- 
nized, however, the" family's right for planning^J^l^umber and spacing 
-of their children. Though the Conference was considered a remarkable 
success, it formulated many principTes, and recommended certain 
measures, but did little to implement them . The study emphasizes then, 
.that family planning remains the prime key for controlling undesired \ 
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population growth. It acknowVedges , however^ the difficulty of imple- 
menting such programs due to inadequate technology and health facili- 
ties as well as great cultural differences in the world*. 

The- following chapters in Part One present briefly such important 
topics as precarious food-population equations, inadequate and random ' 

' ■ ■ 

urbanization^ international migration, and women^s rights and roles, 
■ft * 

. ^Though encompassing and comprehensive, the first section of 
World Population Growth and Response lacks a good methodological 
approach to the study of population. The, tremendous correlations between 

demographic variables and '^modernization" as socigeconomic variables 

» 

(education, industrialization, urbanization, as a few examples) are 
touched upon only marginally. At the^same time, the "Demographic 
Transition," as a generally accepted model of transition from rural- 
agricultural societies to urban-industAal soci,eties and its implications 
is not develope'd at all. Such approache^s and models would have been of . 
great help in making possible 'compai^isons among countries at different 
levels of economic and cultural development. 

The second section of the study displays the population situation 
and policy of each country of the world by ' continents and geographic 
regions. It is certainly a good and quick reference source in the 
field, though ^Xnth very little insightful analysis.' ' ' ' 



Nigeria, as an example of a developing country, portrayed as 
the most populous nation of Africa, and also potefttially one of the wealth- 
iest. Given its current rate of natural increase, the present 63 million 
"inhabitants of the country coCild reach over 120 million after the turn of 
the century. Such a growing pi^essure may lead to a grave imbalance 
with regard to resources, but the study fails to define the relative con- 
cepts of "population pressure" or ".overpopulation." ^Surprisingly , th^ 
chapter on Nigeria does not even mention- tt^e civil war which occured 
daring this period and its catastrophic demographic consequences. 

Following the chapter on Nigeria, a small section presents the 
international agencies which have helped the Nigerian population programs 
However, the Nigerian cultural milieu is not emphasized. Nor is it clear 
how the Western technology in the population field was transfered and 
adapted to the Nigerian cultural patterns. 

The USSR, on the other' hand, as a totalitarian state striving for 
modernization V is not completely and adequately treated. While the 
study acknowledges that the Soviet Union has pa^ed through a rapid 
population cjfiange at present and has had a rather low-rate of natural 
increase, it fails in a number of respects. Thus, it does not show 
Nearly that the Soviet Union is currently faced with a population dilemma, 
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having an ambiguous approach to the question of population growth^ 
especially from a "Russian" point of view* The presentation also fails 
to emphasize the great cultural diversity in the Soviet Union, chiefly 
from nationality and religious points of view- It also fails to explain 
that the Soviet Russians, who actually dominate the Soviet Union, are 
nearly under the demographic replacement level whereas non-Russians, 
chiefly Moslems from the southern part of the USSR , ' are increasing 
extremely rapidly- This particular demographic trend may challenge,^ 
in the long run, the Russian domination of the Soviet Union. Finally, 
'the chapter on the USSR^verlooks an almost unsurmontable -obstacle 
toward Soviet Jmoderniz^ion : ^most of the Soviet resources and raw 
rfiaterials are located in the eastern part of the huge country, while 
most of its inhabitants reside thousands of miles away m the western 
part of the country. 

Another interesting case is Romania, an industrializing country 
to a large degree typical for the whole Eastern Europe . Since , about the 
late 1920 's, Romania has passed through the demographic transition, 
approaching now the stage of modern demographic characteristics* Th6 
volume's section on Romania records indeed the main social, economic, 
and political events which occured recently in this country- It fails to 
explain altogether, however, the demographic tragedy which happened 
to the Romanian peopVevsince the Communist take-over following the 
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Russo-Soviet occupation in 1944. Since 1946-1947, together with an 
ambitious program of forced industrialization, the whole Romanian 
people have been subjects of -ruthless repression. Thus, the peasants 
were deprived of their land; the private businesses and factories were 
nationalized; hundreds of thousands of people were thrown in prisons ' 
for opposing the new regime; families were split Or destroyed; many 
people were resettled, dislocated or deported; and a large number 
left the country. The standard 6f living was brought to a minimum. 
As a means of adjustment to the new reality, parents, families, and 
especially women resorted to a severe family control mainly through 
abortions. In the course of only 10 to 15 years from a healthy, moral, 
peasant-type of people, the population of Romania was demographically 
unrecognizable. In the 1960s, for every live birth there were at least 
four abortions, and the country's population as a whole was decreasing. 
At that point, the government was very disatisfied with the population's 
response and attitude toward Communism which is supposed to "take good 
care of the people, solve all problems, and bring happiness to everybody." 
Since the nation's tragic demographic reality negated any ideology of 
general happiness, the government outlawed most abortions in 1966, 
providing three to five years imprisonment for everybody performing them. 
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Ironically^* certain circles participating at the 1974 Bucharest Popula- 
tion Conference spread /the slogan "Take care of the people and the 
population will take care of itself. " The gloomy Marxist Romanian 
experience seems to ihe a bit different — "Suppress the people and the 
population will take care of itself.'' The Romanian "transitory'' case 

, seems generally illustrative for all the Communist countries^ proving 
that the Communistic governments are capable indeed to solve "success- 
fully" the current world problem of excessive population growth. Unfor- 
tunately, the present population volume of the U.S. Population Reference 
Bureau does not distinguish among types of governments and by doing 
this^ it levels statistics indirectly favoring totalitarian regimes who se 

^population policies maybe out of line with world-wide or regional 
population needs. 

Japan is the sole industrial nation whose population has under- 

'gone changes similar to those in the Western cpuntries. The way -that 
Japan managed to reconcile western technology with its national culture 
is an example worth considering. This volume, however, presents 
very Utile insightful analysis of cultural differentiations, intercultur^l 
transfers and^ communication, and reconciliation of values, attitudes, 
and beliefs as they relate to the development of population policies, 
growth, or decline. 



The second section of the volume as a whole is a good information 

> 

source, although it is long in facts and short in concepts. As a major 

shortcoming, it lacks a good typical case-study approach and it treats 

all regions and countries alike as if they were provinces of the same 

♦ 

country. 

Part Three of the volume describes the American and international 
agencies invol\^d in population programs. Among them, the Agency 
for International Development (AID) is by far the most significant. 
The United Nations and its specialized organizations are also very important 
Among the private aigencies many worth mentioning such as the World 
Bank, Ford . Foundation, the Office of Population Research, the Popula- 
tion Council, the Watch Institute, £he Zero Population Growth, and many 
others are listed. The financial and scientific contributions of the United 
States are overwhelming. AID, for example, has contributed more than 
$730 million between 1965 and 1975. It has sponsored much population 
research and field studies and has assisted numerous developing countries 
in developing population goals and policies. 

Eventually, the study underlines briefly the importance of commu- 
nications in reaching different countries and people in the process of 
implementing family planning and population control. Such strategies 
would seem to deserve more attention given their importance in develop)- 
ing and promoting reasonable population policies. Whether the suggested 
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ways and mothods of effectively using communication strategies as well 
as the entire assistance program are a success or a failure, it is too 
early to answer . The basic conclusion of the report is somewhat opti- 
mistic. Nevertheless, based up on materials presented in* the volume, 
it seems not really justified. The world's population continues to increase 
at a rapid p>ace. Apparently the Malthusian ghost still haunts our future* 

In summary, World Population Growth and Response : 1965-1975 
is a good comprehensive reference book, recommended for specialists, 
researchers of the field, and specialized agencies and institutes as well 
as for social scientists and international-intercultural communicators • 
It will also be very helpful for future population comparisons in the 
decades to come. Perhaps, the most serious criticism is that by 
trying to avoid any bias toward any political system, it has tieated all 
countries alike, therefore creating an incorrect bias toward "uniformity." 
Another final observation is that although at various points the study cites 
several. well-known authors and sources, the Volume does not offer a 
bibliography, index, or a comprehensive source of information for all 
of the worldwide, regional,* or st^te illustrations it gives. 



Nicholas Dima 
Romanian Service 
Voice of America 
USIA 
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Love and Will. Rollo May (New York: W.W, Norton, 1969). 352 pp. 

The old myths and symhpifS by which we oriented 
oursely.es are gone, anxiety is rampant; we"^ 
Gling to each other and try to persuade our- 
selves that what we feel is love; we do not 
will because we are afraid that if we choose 
one thing or one pier son we'll lose the other, 
and we are too insecure to take that chance, (p. 13) 

Writing from the perspective of a psychotherapist and teacher, Rollo 
May describes in Love and Will the multitude of problems facing Western 
man as fce lives in a society dominated by technology. May, who has 

authored or co-authored nearly a dozen books, looks at Western society 

'J* - > ■ ' 

and examines the consequences of living in what he calls an age of "radical 
transformations. " (p. 13) In this world of rapid and ceaseless change, 
May considers how Western man has. used and abused love and will. Love, 
he writes, has become for many a commodity to be bought, sold, or traded, 
and thus in the West, sex has been used "to give at least a facsimile of 
love." (p. 14) 'This emphasis on sex. and the way people grasp at love "are 
symptomatic of a culture in which the personal meaning of love has been 
progressively lost.'; (p. 15) He argues that there is a similar problem - 
•with will, and so the question is not what to do, but rather, "deciding how 
to decide. The very basis of will itself is thrown into question." (p. 15) 
Love and. will, if properly understood, can become vehicles to take us 
safely through the transition period. 

To arrive at his definitions of love and will, the author has divided 

the book into three sections: parts one and two deal with love and then 
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will; and the concluding section discusses the relationship of the two. 
Love, he writes', has traditionally been an answer to life's problems, 
but now love itself has beconne a problem. H-e spends a great deal of time 
discussing two related aspects of love which have been confused or warped 
by Western culture: eros, and what he calls the daimonic. He says 
eros is that which brings meanirx] to the act of love, and moreover is a 
universal force which transcends all things. The daimonic is mojre complex, 
and he defines it as "any. natural function which has the power to take over 

the whole person," (p. 123) such as sex and eros, anger and rage, or the 

/ ^ ' 

r 

graving for power, 

Ma>^ second focus^ is the will, which he says, is not decision or 
action, b54^rather involvement in human activity. He writes that in modern 
Western man the^wil^ in crisis, or "Just as the individual is feeling 
powerless and plagued with self-doubts about his own decisions, he is, at 
the same time assured that he, modern man, can do anything." (p: 185) 
The very power about which we boast, the nuclear weapons and nuclear^^Jj^ 
power, render us powerless. This realization of a contradiction moves us 
to apathy, and it is ortly a short step from apathy to violence, he concludes. 
What is needed to counterbalance these negative forces is a structure 
which gives meaning to experiences, and that he calls intentionality 
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All of these complbx and, at times, confusing ek?ments of eros, the 

daimonic, and intentionnlity merge when he talks of love and will. The 

two both descrit)e a person "reaching out, moving toward the other, 

seeking to affect him or her or it..." (p. 276 Love and will exist in a 

balance, and "each loses its efficacy wh€>n it is not kept in right relation to 

the other..." (p. 276). He uses the example of a strong willed man, a 

Western industrialist who is so inner-directed and -boi^d by the notion of . 

personal manipulation that he lo.^es all sense of love and cannot understand 

or comprehend another person. 

What imprf^sse?s a reader moro than anything c^lse is the impojrtance 

May attaches to love. For most readers, love is a powerful word being so 

identified with everything from sex to soap operas, and so much that is banal 

in Western culture. It seems the point May is trying to get across is that 

t 

love a-s we hear it described everyday is banal. What he argues for is a 

i 

j 

j concept of love which goes beyond the mimdane to include care as a necessary 

> ' ' ■ ^■ 

I ingredient. Care is neither emf)athy, nor a feeling of synipatViy, but^is 
a source of concern and is an active process which along with love drives 
out apathy and allocs us to become involved, Walter Ong, in Why Talk? 
(Sa!i Francisco: Chandler and Sharp Publishers, 1973. p. 35) talks of 
the importance of lovf? in commurucation when he says, "Wlien knowledge 
gives out as a bridge, we mnke^ up for ifvwith love. That is what you hav<' 
to call it--Iove. Not only between fiusband and wift^, but even in tlie more 



casual or routine kinds of social situations, love must still be present.*' 

It seems that love, which RoUo May describes in such exhaustive 
detail and Walter c5ng alludes to, is one of the necessary, yet still largely 
ignored, requirements for successful communication^^ This function of 
love seems to exist in a shadow area, with many apparently realizing its 
necessary importance between friends or lovers, but neglecting its possible 
importance in other areas of human communication- Love and Will is deeply 

immersed in Western culture: it uses Western psychology to examine typical 

^ • • > , ^ 

Western ^lues, ,and its intent is to better prepare an individual to cope 

with Western culture. Despite its limited focus, the book seems to be of 

greatest value to all people when it talks of the importance^of love. The 

question, must be asked, then, is love as important as May says it is? 

Can love function as a bridge in communication? What are the implications 

of love^ if any, for intercultural communication? Can an awareness of love 

as described by May n\ake one a more effective communicator? There 

are no easy answers to be explore<^in greater detgil in the future - 



Gary Edquist 

\ ^ English Division % 

Voice of America ^ 
U,S. Information Agency 



Ptit>l ic Diplomacy cind tlio Be^havioral Sciences. Glen H. Fisher (Bloom- 

ington, Indiana U niversity Pr ess , 1972) 188pp,' 

On constrittting a workable ^cioncc of ptiblic diploniacy--shdftld 
diplomacy be an "art"? 

One gets Hie feeling that if the United States Foreign Service seriously 
contemplates this book, some fundamental changes would occur in its 
method of operations. The author, Glen H. Fisher, is a cultural anthro- 
pologist and former dean of the Center for Area and Country Studies in 
the Foreign Service Institute in the Department of State. He is the writer 
of When America r t t vt . , l.j nnd and other books in the intercultural 
communicatio 1 fiek^* 

> v; , / 

Fisher oinr hi?: words at his t Ileagues in the foreign affairs commu- 
nity. He is rhat rarest of breeds, c i experienced foreign service officer ^ 
with a behavior l^scientg^^a^kgi ound — or as he states it: "I have one ^^^j^ 
in each side of the proWeni." Tlu author offers a broad, understandable 
outline of the field of intei cultural communication and its disciplinary 
conglomerates, witti enough unsaid to leave the reader hungering for more 
oh the subject. ^ ^ . — 

Definition of Problems: ' ■ ^ ^ * 

He succee?te-in making a point quite clearly: the behavioral scien- 
ces should be allowed tD demonstrate their usefulness in foreign affairs; 
or, at fhe very l^ast, the scientific a^p^^a<^ b^ utili^red to help 

*the foreiign affairs specialists define t>^>|r^rphlp more clearly. ^ 

-327- ^ > 
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Liko sorvoral other behavioral scientists, Fisher concentrates on the 
pragmatic, problem-solving value of pie various disciplines grouped into 
intorcultural communication. In this he joins a distinguished group 
of sc>cial scientists witfi this attitude, such as Gunnar Myrdal, who 
states; "In reality there are no economic, sociological or psychologi- 
cal problems, but just problems, and they are all complex,'* and Stuart 
Chase, who wrote: "In the social sciences we should try thinking about 
problems to be solved, rather than disciplines to be taught," 

In the preface Fisher outlines the usefulness of his viewpoint: 
"In international rel^vtions problems at the present state of development, 

w 

the genius of behavioral scientists^is not necessarily found in the answers 

^ 'V " ' , . ' 

they have produced or in the research of their methodology. It is in 

their effective v/aj^ or looking at problems which have a psychological 

^ f ' 

^sjbaa cros^-cultural component, their way of using concepts to provide order 

and meaning to observations and often, their way of simply asking the 

right questions." - 

FisJber, howe<rer, could have added to the reader * s ,4cnowledge by 

c 

probing ^to^the reasons why the foreign service has never seriously 
undertaken the use of the behavioral sciences in its operations — relying 
instead on miniscufe research budgets and a skeleton force of behavioral 
scientists n1 effort to get by. Perhaps, he thinks it worthy of another^ 
book in the futur*^ , Fisher offers ^ hrint in this regard, however y when 
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he warns that capturing the conceptual point of view may be difficult 
^ for the shirt-sleeve foreign service, since the several academic dis- 
oiplines have come up with ^ forbidding jungle of jargon, paradigms, 
models and the like. He discerns that "this state of affars is not only 
disconcerting to the non-specialist but also tends to place the behavioral 
science field outside the reasonable limits of personal intervention. If 
the foreign affairs specialist is to use these resources at all, he needs 
a digestible selection of the more fundamental, widely used and proven 
conceptual components." The author avoids hyperbole, and his modest 
claims foi:; the sciences add a credible tone to the study, leaving it up to 
the reader 'Vjmagination to conjure up the problems caused by the 
traditional diplomatic ways. ' 
The Example of Political Science:, 

The author brings up the Political Science experience as a parallel 
^ example. Political Science lifted itself^ by its bootstraps \vhen its tradi- 
tional concepts (like diplomacy) simply did not apply in many cases; and 
thel|»sual ways of posing problems and. carrying oAt solutions did not work. 
At that point it turned for help to the fields. of cultural anjhro^ogy 
(where the political scientists availed themselves of the Culture Concepts), 
sociolodry, social psychology j^jsing the "national character studies) 

^^'^PSi/ Fisher also offers the example of developmental ecoKomics' 

another field that benefited by its mingling with the sciences that study 



human, behavior . ,. . . 
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Fishei* advises against forniinc) another separate psychological 
scionc.t- just for diplomacy at least until the foreign service has taken 
full advantage of those already developed and adaptable. Without singling 
out which ones, he notes that some of the disciplines in the communica- 
tion field are not useful, and some prejudice against their use has 
resulted when they have been improperly applied (he may have been 
alluding to the infamous Camelot affair of the mid-1960' s in which the 
government of Chile protested the intrusion into their country by the 
Defense Department, with a behavioral, public opinion poll which ne\rer 
L went beyond the planning stage. The repercussions in the U.S. were 
^^*o^rwhelming to the Social Sciences, causing the cancellation of^many 
large projects and the evaporation of government grant funds) . 

What about this new type of foreign service establishment (with its 
changes coming mainly in the State Department and at the USlA X^hat could 
nesult if Fisher ' s model could be put into practice? Whal would be the 

z' ■ ■■ ■ 

qualifications of this ne\>/foreign service officer^ Would he be molded 
in the samo. sense as a paramedic, surface-trained in artificial respira- 
fion, but not in professional diegnosis? Or would he truly be a double- 
professional, still using the intuitive diplomatic "arts," y^l^^lly know- 
ledgeable in the useful elements of intercultural communication such as* 
perception, patterns of thought, cognition, cultural diversity, linguistics, 
"^lues and national^^Swracter? Could one retfairuihe area specialists 
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and liberal arts majors that mako up the service? The author pass«?s over 
these questions, but seems to prefer a combination of the foreign affairs 
specialist and the academic, rather than the researcher merely trans- 

t 

ferred into a foreign sevice setting. 

Glen Fisher is one of the few, but not the first to call for more 
professionalism in foreign rel^ons methodology. Robert Rossow pio- 
neered in a World Politics Magazine article (July 1962) with his suggestion 
that our foreign service would be better served if the educational prepara- 
tion of the diplomat were focused on cultural anthropology, linguistics^ 
comparative social analysis and comparative philosophical systems. 
Burton Sapin and Joseph deRivera have also made extensive probings in 

this area and noted \hat the modern foreign service specialist needs to 

V * 

know methods of the behavioral sciences to function properly. Hadley' 

i " 

Cantril, in, the Human Pimension: Experience in Policy Research, published 
in 1967, urges that the science. of mankind be utilized in public diplomacy, 
stating: "The stakes are enormous, infinitely higher tha'n most people 
realize; Continued neglect of the psychological problems involved in 
the formulation of particular foreign policy objettives and in effective 

i) 

international relations, and communications means continual multiplication 
of the chances, of failure or near failure." 

If you visualize the world! diplomatic structure as a culture, itself, 
the opponents of change might draw on th« studies of Gerhard Maletzke, 
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£UkI others, who hiivo notod thiit in by far the great majority of instances, 
interntitional comnuiniratiQns do^s not take place between countries, but 
tM^twc*t?n conmiunicatioils partners who have much in common — giving as 
e.xamples globetrotting erononusts, opera singers, ami competitors in 
sports conipc^-tition^ He could also Jkivo listed diplomats — most of whom 
are traincni to communicate (albeit carefully) with each other. This is 
defined as a ''third culture'^ or '4nter culture. " fhere is much to be studied 
in the future in this art>a- 

Still Fisher's argument for a more precise diplomacy should be taken 
seriously. Both his stated and underlying assumptions must be carefully 
considered. 
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TlH^jHotlia A re Anun itMi> by JcrcMiiy I iinstall ( N{>w York: CTohiiubiM 

t • ■ ■ . . . 

l)|jiv<M\sily Press, l<)77). .Jf);} poy^s. 
*■ 

Who wotilrl he the Aineric.in adviwic o (jiuii tl? I was afraid 1 krjow. 
It .would l)o not tlio men broad and humane- and patient onoiujh to 
sJiare the sufferinr] anri understand the lio|>es of others, but the , 
bright, urbane young mercantilists, like the Pan American Airways 
boys, wlio knew wFiat they w(»re aftt-r and cotifused America's rolo :* 
with their own. Tht^ smootli boys who. could sip a cocktail and sign 
a contract witli equal urbanity and e.ise. The shrVwd young operators 
like the Time and Fortune bcjys . with their graceful manner, their' 
gray suits anfl brown snap-br im liats — the knowing young men who 
der^recated passion, sweat, and higli belief, who put quotation marks 
around botli liberal and reactionary £ks if there wore a special, 
exclusive chamber of conviction and judgment to which they alone 
hold tlie key. [ was afr.iii<l that was it. . America . would enter the world 
led, not by a torch that meant freedom, but. by a gold-tFpried foun- 
tain pen that meant something else. 

' ^ Eric Sevareid, 1947 

To some degree .Jeremy Tunstall is writing about those gold-tipped 

♦ 

fountain pens which were signing contracts after World War II for the pur- ' 
chase of American media technology and products, leading thereby to the 
title of his book. The book is a usofql , provocative, and often baffling 
consideration of the impact of American media on modern national and 
mternational coijimunication , and of how they became ascendant. Tunstall 
offers an abundance of information, several startling and sornewhat fuzzy 
theses, and a generally good-natured, non-accusatory, anci energetic 
approach- as to why the media, whether in Egypt, Argentina, or South 
Africa, should be considered American. The author claims that "the 



world, by adopting A merican media formats, has in pract^ice become 
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hookiHi iu\ A iTioric nn-style moclin wholJior lluvsc^ ar<? honuMTKUk^ cu iitipoi tocl. 
From this notion follows noithor Cussaiuira-WcUlirujs of inipcMidincj cultural 
disintegration nor PoUyann promises of an in(?vitably brighter to^nioi row. 
The author does suggest the possible dovelopnunit of a sophisticated coniinu^ 
nication tapistry woven from the powerfvil strands of today's ''global reach" 
of medi£) content and devices and the potential realiy,ation of a localized , 
level of communication deriving from cultural, ethnic, and community 
concerns channeled through media technology whicli has yet to be ex^^iloited 
( g.. videotcipe, cable television , etc.). 

Tunstall, a professor of sociology at 'the City University, London, 
who has written five other books, has topics for at least several more 
lurking in the claims anc;! ambiguities of this study. Too many notions are 
served up rather breathlessly and then left to drift as the author leaps 
toward the next horizon. The range of his ambitions may be quickly and 
rather alarmingly gaged by the book's four major parts: 

I. New, Entertainment, Advertising... and Imperialismi' 

II . British Commpnw ealth , English Language... Anglo-American 
Cartt?!? 

III . 1945: American Media Conquest 
IV. The End of Empire. 
The overly quick pace is apparent in the four-page table of contents which 
lists a page, or at most two, for such formidible headings as "Cultural 
imperialism versus authentic culture," and '|La guerre est finie: French 
media reborn ( 1944)." With all this ground to cover, one stumbles upon 



too many .iss.-r Hons wiii.h nr.- not no< «>s.siiiily s<'lf-fviclcnt , yet tin- i f.ulc'r 
is Nwc-pt off in a t nsl. of icUsis,' pla<nio«i |,y n na<|<,iiu) (i.-sii «> for (jKvitor 
pr<K>f arul fit mmm , niort^ logic al connocticitis. Tlu' (loiu^ al reader who Jias 
no basis of personal exptM tiso will almost siiroly question whether the 
British press in tlu> Ninettv^nth Century was as heavily indt?|jtetl to its 
Anu-riean count«>ri>a rt as lunstall clauns. One might take exception also 
to th(^ assertion that "the world's novernments , with almost no exeeptions, 
^ allow intorr»ational news arjencies to gather news about them for foreign 
dissemination. .. (and) prefer to have the foreign agency -men based in the 
country." This does not seem the cas(- in a nunil:>er of African states. 
Minor snags such as the above inhibit the full swoop of Tunstall's lino of 
ar^jument. Explanations are needed. 

Among the book's several highlights is a vigorous refutation of 
Herbert Schiller's thesis of "American media imperialism-" Here Tunstall 
pauses long enough to build his case in a convincing, unacrimonious /exposi- 
tion of the incidence of media importation, noting the decline from the 
1960s to the 1970s, and pointing out the previous imperial patterns of the 
press and news agencies in the former European colonies. Media imperi- 
alism was not introduced by the United States. Descriptions of the Anglo- 
American media cartel; of the "decade of greatest American media domi- 
nance" from 1943 to 1953; of "value neutrality" and the injection into 
UNESCO of the American notion of the "free flow of information:" of the 
peculiar way in which Japan has become "more American than the Americans" 
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in iCH indoptuKlorK c» fioiii Uh^ ArruM it iin nuMlIn nil (i<MUT<itc^ a lar portion 

of thf* hook's inlc^llf-ctu.il < loctticity and Kdato <lirortly to thc^ rircumstanc<v<? 

in which the D.S, Infornuitlon Acjoncy opcMatos. 

Whilo singularly good-hiiinorodSuul lacking in malice, Tunstall doos. 

hcivf? some wickod fun in. his discussion of a number of mcnlia c^xperts , among 

them Paul Lav'^a rsh^ld , Daniel Lerner, Rolx^rt I\ Uower, and wTlbur SchraniriT. 

He casts a cloud on tlio objectivity of sorne of thtMr rt?search which Was 

financed by "interc?sted i^arties" such as the Columbia Broadcasting Sy5?tem^ 

and questions the nature of their various involvements. For example, 

Daniel Lerner, Ithiel de Sola Pool, and Wilbur Schramm in the 
1960s became a sort of travelling circus — jetting back and forth 
across the world, advising first this Asian government and then 
that U.S. federal agency, Daniel Lerner was the intellectual leader 
of the circus.' Ithiel de Sola Pool was the commissar of the group. . . 
The third member of the circus was Wilbur Schramm, the travelling 
salesman. 

Were they wearing gray suits, brown snap-brim hats, and carrying gold- 
tipped fountain pens? Tunstall faults Schramm's Mass M^aia and National 
Development for failing to make any real policy recommendations, and for 
ignoring the expectations that the governing elites of newly independent 
countries would have of the media. In particular the author points out that 
UNESCO advisors like Schramm were well aware of the enormous strength 
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of th«- Aii(|lt)-S;,x«»n lUi'dUi .utMiiul |<)r.(), yot tlioir policies rnnX.^uuH\ no 

r«Mli.sti<- appro.u h to tho li.isic f.,< t of .lopotulont o. J'oli, y proposals I, y 

l'NKSr|^.,<lvi.sor.s w(M<- i w inoip.,1 ly triumphs of piihli<- rol;,tioiis skills. 

Of tfio ph^thoi .1 of is.suos t .iisod in this l>ook, irioinbors of tho Ariioi 

fox..it|ii .,ff.,irs (-ommuiiity will ho tvspcH-i.ilIy iri^tn cst.Ml in ciisrussioi.s 

of tho "ti imnph of th<^ • v.ilu.-fi-oo' idoolofjy of th(^ moclia;" tfio riotiotj 

of "profossionalism" amonf/ journalists and othor c om nuinic ators as c-spouso 

by Ancjlo-ArufM-ioans Cwhor.i tho author cotu hulos, "A journalist hohavim, 

on tolovision as if ht^ woro o,,u.il to, and nr-utral towards, a U.S. Sc-nator 

may ho actintj a < harado--f>ut it is a charado whicli tMiorniousIy improssoe 

journalists in otlior lands."); and U.S. govornrnont policy toward tlje mocliu^. 

On tho lattor point, Tunslall rovoals a Haw which is probably a function 

tho ambitiousness of his task but remains disappointing nonotholoss. Ho 

/ails to lay allegations to rest, for example, by r ing that American 

embassies subsidize commercial ^;ales of nx i . > v es and products, 

presumably covertly, such as television programs and AP and UPI wire" 

service subscriptions. Pie tells the reader that subsidized sales seem 

I 

"highly probable." A good journalist or a less in-patient scholar would not 

> 

have b€>en satisfied with the spectre of an unresolved probability. 

Like too many publishers Columbia University Press was careless in 
its editing. Judging by the spellings one must assume that the intended 
audience is American, hence no need for quotation marks around "majoring." 
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Nt>i mIumiM ( "oloinhi.i {.si< ) willi i < -h • i < mi<« • t < > f h« • I iii v«'i s i t y li.iv« •«••■;» ,i| I 
nolut". A II . ipi K -IK 1« •( ! « ol 1 1 •( t it >n of ns^'jiil iiH'<li.» t.ibh-s, ,i Ictxitliy ,iiul|n'r- 
tilUMit l>i!>l n «U V 1 *^ thi)t'(>u<)h indfx, ,is w*'ll cjs f<uit ru>t<vs \vhi< li *im' ft)urHl 
«it tin* foot t>l till* <Msily ( onip<»n.s,it<» ti)t rninot <Mlit<n i.il ovim sicjlMs, 

(ioilfM^y ll(H!i|Mon hii-s (!es< i ilxni this book .is 'Vscr ioiis, l<Mtnr»ci, ,ukI 
ftiii -iTUntlod* " < Vv\i>^hirujto!] Post ^ An<|ust , P>77, p^Mjo (»'.\) I'Di tlir tn'\v 
Koi«'H)n S<«i vif o Iiifoi iTKition Officer olf tii his fir st |K>st it ()ff<w s .1 us<»ful 
histor y of tlio t lo volopinont of Wu- nuxlfT ri inodia, osf>o( ially tho wiio 
sorvit tvs; oxphiins V'isnous arui I hiv.is ; .incl f|<wHMMlIy htMf)litons stMisilivity 
to tin* oftoti infLHiKiloiy issuf^ (j1 *'nio(Ji.i i mjior icW i sn» . " Koi rn< hI is 

for o-ariTH*fi. I iiliko tho many tiir^iici texts cui i ritc» r ( ultut al cotrirnunic at ion 
anci mass rnoclia, this pi( (|ii(vs tlu- < uriosity so tliat <^von tho m(:»st lothartjir 
rcMflor is <Mitico(i by tho v<jrior| c^fforincjs of tht* bihliocjraphy • Hotkjson h*KS 
I>ropo^ecl that the author write ^'a mpro oxtenchicl history of this important 
top ! a more f>rec ist^ and moro porsorial theory to explain it." One 

r.i i\ ;iof>e tliat he will, fillinc] in for tlie often baffled rt-ader of this 
volume the many missing pieces- As another reviewer, Richard ilogcjart, 
has noted, "The book which*this mifjtit have been remains to be written, 
Ihat bcH>k will have solidly to marshall the facts bt^hind the thrust of the 
analysis and take the argument well beyond this rather secondary level..- 
(Then). . .the way will be clf^irer for the West honestly to try to convince 

a 
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' I. ip.il ,it - • i,..t \. I„,l|y point, .,1 M, . ..ruMi^T . 
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The At-ab. Mind. RaphaeV Patai (New York: ' Charles - Scr-ibner ' s Sons,, 




73, 1976) 376 



Raphael Patai The Arab Mind takes the-r>eader on a fascinating 
and probing journey into ^he psyche of one of the \>rorld' s oldest and 
most complex cultures. It is a journey that has consumed a major 
portion of Patai ' s schqjarly career as a cultural anthropologist and 
one Which is' broadly reflected in the more than twenty books and 
other studies he 'has written. Among them: Society, Culture and 
Change in the Middle East ; Sex and Family in the Bible and the 
•' Middle- East ; On Culture Contact and Its Working in Modern Palestine 
and Jordan , Lebanon, ^nd Syria: An Annotated Bibliography . 

By Patai 's own account, his specialization spans '*the ancient 
Near East, the modern Middle East, Israel and the Jews.** One of 
his- recent works is The Jewish Mind, and he is also Author of 
Hebrew Myths and Cultures in Conflict : An Inquiry into the Socio- 
Cultural Problems of Israel and Her Neia^t^prs * 

In his preface to The j Arab Mind, Pat^ says the book is the 
result of a "ILfe-long interest in the Arabs and their world, 
Fluent in six languages, includiaig Hebrew and Arabic, he spent some 
fifteen years in Jerusaf^m . and has traveled widely in the Middle East. 
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The book draws heavily on the author' personal encounters with 
Arabs over the years * as well as the writings of Arab authors which, 
he notes., "enabled me ... to learn more about "what j^rabs think 
about Arabs, how they judge them, and what they corteider the 

positive and what the negative sides of the Arab personality." 

fe- ■ . ■ ' • - . - - .. 

Patai tackles the trpublesome question of defining who an Arab 

is in Chapter, I, trdcing the histor> the 'term "Arab" from, its 

earliest historioal appearance — a camel-herding desert Bedo!Liin--.in - 

Assyrian Records in 854 B.C. to its meaning with the foundation of 

Islam and through later developments^ He finally settles on the 

- definition: "An Arab is one whose mother tongue is Arabic." He is 

careful to note, however, that £he linguis|ii2 identity concept does not 

-* -' 

hold 100% of the time in the Arab world and gives examples of some 
groups which have retained their ethnic identity despite linguistic 
, assimilation to Arabic. 

To. the Arabs ' jlinguisiic bond, Patai adds the recent cultural 
maxLmizer of nationalism. He writes: "In the Arab view, fostered 
for- at l^^ast one Qfigg^tion by almokt all Arab leaders, the Arabs 
ionstituie one nat^^^Rhe Arab nation, and the division of the one 
Arab fatherland into numerous separate countries is but^a temporary 
condition that sobne^ .or later must be, will be, overcome." 
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Patai devotes considerable discussion to the role of religion in* ^ 

shaping *iie Arab mind. He warns, hoWever, of the tendency of both 

uneducab^J Arabs and Arab literati to identify "Arabism with Islam*' - 

apd "Islam with. Arabism" despite the fact that Islam has undergone 

"important extra- Arab developments." 

The Arab Mind is a comprehensive v^reatment of many., aspects of 

Arab culture and represents an effort to catalog typical Arab traits 

by studying their recurrence at various periods and levels of society. 

Patai thus takes on a monumental analysis which encompasses Arab 

child-rearing practices. Bedouin values, the realm of sex, Islamic 

influence on Arab, personality, art, music, literature, Arab stagnation, 

emotion and fantasy. ' . x . 

In portraying Arab mentality, Patai gives throughout the b^ok a 

host of • attributes too nuhnerous to list here, Tliey include bravery, 

hospitality, generosity, a strong sense of male superiority, a fatalistic 

attitude and a lack of perseverance* . He draws the following p5rofile 

of the Arab male in the preface to the 1976 paperback^ edition of ' 

the book. - " 

The typical Arab male — who, of course, is even more 

an abstraction lhan the statistically derived "average American" 

— remains a ' patient , good-natured, but also volatile and excitable, ' 

naive and yet shrewd villager of about twenty- five years of age, 

married, with several children, supported by a deep trust in 

Allah, possessed of a strong sexuality, illiterate and yet having 

an exquisite mastery of the Arabic language and the treasures 

of its oral folklore, devoted to kith and kin and yet prone to 
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conflictv torn between tl^e traditions of the past with their 
code of honor and the increasingly intruding demands of the- 
^ future, proud, of being an Arab, yearning for a life of leisu/e 
but resigned to spend his relatively short span on ^artFPwork- 
ing the land with the sweat of his brow. ^ " 

Patai's lengthy analysis of Axabic and its hold on Arab, culture 

stresses the extraordinary attachment that Arabs sense for their 

language. The author relates this discussion to the Sapir-Whorf 

hypothesis and the various*influences of the Arabic language on Arab 

• psychology and culture^ A case in point is the relation between 

Arabic verb tenses and the inability of Arabs to concern themselves 

with precisely defined, timing . Patai explains that Arabic has verb 

tenses which are semantically vague and indeterminate, and he links 

this fo Arab society's '^relatively lesser concern with time, including 

qyanUfication of time^ consciousness of the relative lengths and 

position of past events, and the importance of ordering life according 

to time schedules. He 'notes that Arabic histories "are often replete 

with anachronisrris and confused in def^il and chronology.'' Patai 

ilso comments on the relied phenomena of overemphasis and 

exaggeration among Arabs which, he says, are anchored in the 

Arabic language itself. ' - . ■ ■ ^ 

Somewhat repetitious and at times tedious in documentation. 

The Arab Mind is nonetheless very worthwhile reading for the 

intercultural comrounicator and anyone with an interest in the contem- 
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porary Middle' East. While Patai ' s conclusiorxs ma^in fact anaccur<t^l^ 
\ mi^rror the real Arab^ mind^ they are a scholarly account of one r .m's 

^ pe^rceptibre^, of that mi^'d. ' 

* ■■ • 



Dian McDonald 

Near East/South Asia 

Pr es s Ser Vi ce 

U. S- Information Agency 



Listening to America: A Traveler Redisgbv^rs His Country. Bill Meyers 
(New York:. Dell, 197T>. 37?^p. ^ v 

" Listening to America is one man's dialogue with a nation in trimsi- 
tion^ It is the summing up of a people, the American people, who,'\at 
the end of the tuj;-bulent 1960 ' s, have lost faith in their leaders, but stead- 
fastly refuse to^andon theih faith in 1|he system cff government that has 
made them what they are. Listening to America i>5 a kind of mosaic of' . 
voices— the many different voices qf men and women in aH parts of the 
country, voicing their concer^ns, their hopes and their c#eams. They are 
the senciers of messages dutifully recorded by one reporter. Bill Moyers, 
who, in the summer of 1970, traveled 13,0P0 miles, in a wide circle around 
the nation, "to hear people speak for themselves." ' - 

Writing in the preface to his best-selling "journal," subtitled, "A 
Traveler Rediscovers His Country," the traveler says: "For ten years I r 
listened to America from a distance.., but I learned tint it is possible to 
write bills and publish newspapers without knowing what this country is 
about or who the people are." Bill Moyers is best known today for^his recent 
wo^k on American television, on public and commercial networks, where 
he has won an enviable reputation for objective reporting and insightful 

t 

interviews. Earlier on he won more tangible awards as editor of Newsday, 
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the largesj circulation suburban daily newspaper in the United States. 
Before tliat he served as Pr.es s Secretary and Special Assistant to President 
'LyndoryJohnson, finally leaving the White House, at his own request, % 
• pursue rhore urgent challenges. His is a restless spirit that has propelled 
' ' fiim froxp job to jc^b and from place to place, in search of A^merica and 

o%hims^lf- It is a. search that took him frojm religious studies in his^ home 
state of Texas to national service as Deputy-Director of the Peace Corps, 
a search tha't led "naturally to his odyssey through America," carrying a tape 
recorder and a notebook. 

■' ■ • 

' ' Bill M6yers is usually described as a journalist,* but he prefers another 

term: comnlunicator . He says that he would rather be on the asking-end 

of questions, but he insists on the need for two-way dialogue;, wit|^^one ^ 

man (or wd^man) speaking to anat^^r, and liste'hing for^j^response* His 

book, then, is obsessed with communication, the messages that were and 

vvere not sent (through innumerable channels) by an American public that 

' had a profound effect on the" course of history. In a world where nations 

i 

were coming closei^ 3Tid closer together, he learned, Americans were 
coming apart, no longer to be cast in a single mold. Despite the pressures 

* of federal government, mass media and homogenous education, the great 

* 

•'melting pot'' had utterly failed to produce a uniform citizen* 



Everywhere he went, Bill Mo^rs, as wayfaring "stranger," was 
constantly amazed by the diversity of tha^-pople and their cultural values, 
deep-rooted in traditions that date far back in time. Especially in the 
smaU^r towns, people seemed to value rhost their interpersonal relation- 
ships with family, friends and associates in the wider-home* community , 
whatever that might be. For some it encompassed relatives and childhood 

4 ' • . ... 

♦ aQquaintances in a far-off land in Africa , China; Mexico, Italy, Germany, 
Ireland, or Japan. They had come to find freedom and left behind part 
of themselves. Still, the pa,^^ad also come with them and seemed to 
be moving into sharper focus in the late 1960 's. In Piqua, Ohio, "Home 
of Donald Gentile, World War II Air Force Ace, 1920-1951," Moyers 
managed to locate the great mustang pilot's 78-year-old Italian immigrant 
father and record one of the most moving conversations in his book. In 
broken, It&lian-accented English , Papa Gentile explained how he left his ' 
family to ^ome to America in 1909 and worked his way up to become super- 
intendent in a pipe-laying company, never missing a day's work in thirty- 
one years. He told how he raised a fine son, Donald, who joined the U.S. 
Air Force, flying 182 missions before returning home to a hero's welcome. 
A few years later, in.l95l, Donald^a.s killed while flight-testing a new 
type of plane. But Papa Gentile was a proud Amer-ican father: his son 
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had given his life for his country, and he had died a man* / 

i ^ 

"In listening to America, one must listen to the past," writes Bill 
Moyers. However, he found that the voices of America's past were 
almost drowned out by tlie voices of the day, jfl^amoring to be heard. 



Like a good reporter, our modern-day Gulliver tied to listen to everyone's 
side of ^11 the burning issues, both social and political issues. He wanted 
to hear what people were thinking aboOt the Vietnam War, canipus unrest, 
th^^rug ci/lture, unemployment, minorities, labor unions, schools, crime, 
religion, conservation, the racial problem, and other concerns. -4lr3^eling 
by bus, truck, plane, and car, he made his way from H^artford, Connecticut, 
to Lawrence, Kansas , t^ Pine Bluffs, Wyoming, from Seattle, Washington, 
to San Francisco, California, and Houston, Texas, and from Little Rock, 
Arkansas, to Johnsonville, South Carolina , to Washington, D.C. In his 

quest for -understanding, he interviewed presidents of universities, students, 

» - ■ * 

policemen, farmers, preachers ,truqkers , salesmen, veterans, taxi- 
drivers, waitresses, and a host of other representatives of diverse^groups , 
with disparate goals. 

The views^floyers heard^ere as varied as the problems they addressed, ' 
but underneath it all he detected a- conimon thread, a general se^nse of con- 
fusion, of national indirection, summed up by a young man in Oregon: "Yes , 
wTiat is the end of it all? Where is the .country going? Where is each one of 
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us going?" There appeared to be a breakdown in communication at every 
novel. A friend and occasional traveling companion of Moyers described 
. the situation this way: "Everybody spitting at each other and ashanjed 6f.it 
all the time and wishing they were talking instead' of spitting and not know- 

f - 

ing how to stop the one and how to st^Ft the other. The failure to comSuni- 
cate appi^re^tly was either produced or heightened by the Vietnam contro- 
versy. The nation wds split by the Vietnam war. Yet, "liberals and conser- 
• vatives ... ( every wtiere^l ..shared three* bgsic apprehensions , " Moyers^>v rites , 
"They want the war stopped; they do not want to lose their children; and ' 
they want to be proud of their country." 

The Moycrs journal also reflects some underlying national themes , 
such as the problems of desegregation, /the breakdown of law and order, 
the influx- of ethnic minorities , and anti-Communist zeal. He observes 
that deep-seated values are slow to change, 'despite surrounding furmoil. 
But he, like most of his informante, seems to count on a basic American 
value to "save the day . " As James Dickey points out in his review of the 
same book, appearing soon after publication, Meyers' c6nversations with 
his fellow Americans reveal that they obviously share a ,belief^^7?i^ 
democratic process : in th^ int^ehange of ideas , in th^^fi^idual ■ s^"*^. 
right to speak out, fn the political'^jower of the singly person, and in the 
merits of organization for the good of the group, at local, state, and 



nationaJ^ levels. There is a prevailirig assumption that voting power and 
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institutional process can serve to counter inequalili^, labor abuses, 
unemployment, pollution^ even violence; if only power can be acquired by 
the right interest groups, v/hether blacks , Chicanos, Chinese, students, 
laid-off aircraft workers or employees of textile factories being undersold 
by the importers of Japanese goods. Irtterest groups, moreoye^r, want 
. to be consulted before remedies are planned which affect them. . Or, as 
one woman in San Francisco told M.oyers: "People don't want you to do 
thitigs to them any more or for them. They want to do these things for 
themselves." ^ ^ 

Americans in Meyer's Sample at the start of the 1970 's also are 
proud of their differences. They want to be respected for what they are, 
whether blacks or Chicanos or members of two separate cultures, like 
the Chinese-American woman Meyers met in San Francisco. Nevertheless, 

i • 

they refuse to conform to the stereotypes, and they want to be valued as 
persons, no matter what their race, color, or creed. Referring to the ^ 
problem of school desegregation, an elderly Black activist in Johnsonville , 
South Carolina, told the reporter: "I think ,when this gone on awhile, 
people will forget about this color thing and look at a person as a person. 
I think they stop sayin' Thurgood Marshall is a cr^di^t to his race and start 
' sayin' he is a credit to mankind." 
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America, thc?n, is not one culture, but many separate cultures, 
♦ sharing the same symbols at the highest level of society, yet retaining 
different customs and values at the deepest level of existence, as Moyers 
sees it. The bottom line, for the nation in the 1970 ' s Moyers concludes, 
is better communication: interpersonal, interethnic, interracial, and 
intercultural communication. "People want contact," he says. "They want 
to affirm themselves."' Traveling around the country .he found that "most 

people not only hunger to talk, but also have, a story to tell They are 

' desperate to escape the stereotypes into which the pollsters and the media 
and the -politicians-have packaged them for convenient manipulation. ^ 
•They feel helpless to make their gpvernment heai: them. They were brought 
up to believe that each man can make a difference, but they have yet to 
see the idea proven- " ' . 

As Moyers perceives them, "most Americans want to be generous. 
They expect from their country an ethos, an honorable character and 
enduring beliefs," he says, "even if they resist a common set of scruples 
qnd a'rigid monolithic ethic." Th^y want leadership that is wise and just 
and tolerant and good, and, at the same time, they want power Restored 
to the people, in the truest sense of the word, via feedback. Or^s Moyers 
puts it: "Can, these people I met escape trfeir isolation if no one liWens?" 



* LindaMcKeeVor ^ 
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Mutual Imciqos: Essays in A merican- Japanese Relations edited by 

Akira lriye (Cambridge: Harvard University Prpss, 1975).. 304 pp.- 

Mutual Images is a scholarly collection of essays lookingr irito the 

dynamics of mutual perceptions on the part of two nations of widely 

divergent backgrounds in history and culture whose members have met 
^'^^V .... - ^ tr >- 

head on and have finally settled for an intcidept^nden^ relationship in 
thfnr (juest for political and economic ex[:iansion* Tlie papers were orig- 
inally presented by Japanese and American scholars at a binational 
symposium on the subject of mutual perceptions at Kaiiai, Hawaii in 
1972. The total impression one gets after having read the volume is the 

lassie elusion of images, even by a detailed examination of ideas, 
pt'ople and (wents ovqr a period of more than one hundred years of , - 
A merican-Japanese relationship. In all twelve essays, including two 
cdrntributed by the editor . the perceptions that America and Jai>an Fuive 
for one another can be likened to a set of two mirrors reflecting theii 
mutual images, with very little penetration behind the mirrors. 

The a?5says use "image'^ to refer to sterotypes, perceptions, atti- ^ 
tudes, opinions, propaganda creations, and public policy orientations. 
For example, in the essay entitled ''Japaaat American Fairs, 1876-1904," 

Neil Harris points to international fairs in the United States in the last 

'% 

(lUci/rter of th^ nineteenth century as. a source of innpge. A merican fair- 
goers were exposed to cultural events such as the Japanese pavillions and 
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, wh^it they saw Jielped confirm or modify their preconcoptions about other 
pooplos. At the s.imo time>, thanks to the tradition of roc iprocatinq 
"bon voyage" gifts, Jupaneso visitors to tho United States brought' homo 
their impressions and put them in books which were widely read in Japan. 
In that period of honeymoon in -Inpaneso- American relations, Americans 
were forming i/iiages of the Jar,anese as artistic, industrious, different 
and modernising. Meanwhile," the Japanese began to develop an idealistic 
image of America as the land of liberty and people ■ s rights, an ideal 
which was credited for the liberalization movement during the second 
decade of the Meiji era ( 1878-87) . 

Iriye discusses the next phase of -American-Japanese relations in his 
essay entitled "Jaran as a Competitor, 1895-19 15. Japanese economrc . ' 
and milUary activities during this period brought about a modification of 
American images of Japan, At the same time, the sharp increase of 
Japanese immigrants to the West coast of the United States brought a real 
andpersonat dimension to the American perception of the Japanese as 
vanguard of the "yellow peril." The public consternation helped trigger 
serious reaction in the official American circles to the extent that few moves 
made by Japan anywhere in the world were not looked upon suspiciously 
as preparations for war. Iriye noted that the American image of Japan as 
competitor was related to the American self-perception as a power in the 
Western Hemisphere, the Pacific, the Orient and the entire world. This 



Icjads tQ the next essay entitled "Images of the United States as Hypothetical- 
Enemy" by Shoichi Saekl who discusses the proliferation of cheap novels 
in Japanese about futu/e wars with America. Ironically, some of the 
novels were translations from fiction of this genre published in the United 
States during iihe first decade of this century. , 

Kimitada Miwa points out in liis essay "Japanese Images of War with 
the United States" that^by the 1930s the image of the United States in Japan 
.4aas -ch^ged negatively to the extent that one Japanese noted that the United 
States "was no longer to be looked upon as representing justice, freedom - 
pnd equality; on the contrary, it wa?J. simply another imperialist country ^ 
Other Jarianese,, particularly journalists, portrayed the United States as 
"gigantic, yet feeble, a huge but fragile country beset by f^tal weaknesses." 
The Japanese negative' image of the United States turned into somewhat of 
a reality w'tien the Congress passed the aritir Japanese immigration bill in 
1924. Meanwhile the Japanese self-image of being leader of modern Aisia 
was another important factor that finally brought it to Jihe collision course 
with the United States which wanted to maintain the status quo Hn the Pacific. 

, ^ ' : ' ' . ■ ' ■ jy' " ' ■ . ■■ 

The Sepohd World wkr is not the subject Of any ^s say in the book. This is 
a logical omis^ori because war and its. distortion are not the'best subjects * 
^for a study of perception. " , > ' " * 

* . w . . . _ , 

In his, essay "The Postwar Japanese Image in the American Mind," " , 
Nathan Giazer reviews public opinion polls on Japan and attitudes expressed 



ill the? American mass media in ordor to determiop the changes 

• . * . J 

, American images of Jcipnn betwoori 1945 and 1973. Glazer's 

^ thcjt American images of Japan in the postwar years were largely influenced 

by the hope and expectation of Japan as a major trading partner and colla- 

borator in mutual security rather than on any Increased understanding of 

the Japanese character. This is also the conclusion arrived at in the essav 

. ' "I ■ ^ • 

"United States Elite Irtiages of Japan :^ The Postwar Period" co-authored. by 

. " ^ V ' ■ 

Priscilla A, Clapp and Morton H- Halperin.' One essay, which more or 

' less' stands by itself is that by Don Toshiaki' Naka"ishi on the problem of 

^^elf-images ampng Japanese-Americans based on his interviews with 

Japanese- Americans of different generations and indivipiual experiences^. 

The essays provides, a link- with the rest of the papers In tlie collection ■ . ' 
. by suggesting that A merican jso^metimes form an opinion a^ut ^ apart through 

their perception of Japanese- A rriericans. ' - " ' ■» 

■ The editor of Mutual irnaqes descri^«H^iplume as only an in^ii.T-y • 

rj^ a conslusivfe work on the dynamics of ^jfe^uitu'ral relations,. One 
. cannot^but agree^^ith his suggestion that furtfter^work is needed in this "'^ - 
field and tfjat*one way to Approach the ^ask would'be "to compare the . , ' 
Japanese and\American varietrie^f^li^globalisrn cbsmolitanism , nationalism i 
particularism; and pr^ovirjcialfs^i^i:' One might add thatMutual Images 
provides a student of intercAjural ^:oh>mu^dtion witli detailed stuSy cases 
of the classic problem of the relation between "inibge*' and "reality 



togother v/ith the mothodology to examine this problem by posing the 
question that if images appear in the eye of,the beholder, then who. is 
beholding, and who is being beheld, when, where, in what circumstances 
under what light, -at what angle? . - 



Thavanh Svengsouk 
Foreigh Service Officer 

(currently awaiting assignment) 
USIA 



EVALUATION OF THE 1977 INTERCULTIJRAL COMMUNICATION COURSE 

Alan Kotok 



^lan Kotok is the evalUcHtion officer for the-Agency ♦ s Training and 
Developrnent Division, \vhore he has developed an evaluation system, 
designed and implemented several evaluations of its training programs^ ■ 
and has designed a management information system for Agency training 
which automated most of its record-keeping and reporting procedures. 
Before joining the Training and development Division, he served as a 
research an^yst in the Agency's Office. of Research. He is the author of 
articles in Journalism Quarterly and Rosenberg and White ' s edited Mass 
Culture Revisited (New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold, I97r>. He received 
his B.A. in journalism from the University of Iowa and his M. Sc. in 
communication reseai^ch from Boston University. 



Introduction 

Commurticating with different cultures stands at the core of USIA 's 
(and the International Communication Agency's) mission. The Director; 
in his Knoxville College address (May 28, 1977) , emphasized the impor- 
tant role of intercultural communication in establishing a dialogue between 
the United States and audiences overseas. 

. (We) must insist upon, we must ensure a dialogue: In so 
doing, we strike a balance between our most fundamental 
beliefs and needs, and recognitijon of the needs, perceptions 
and circumstances of others. We know it work^. . . . We should 
extend its realm. 

^ The^raining and Development Division offered its 10th Intercultural 
Communication Course, September 6 to October 14, 1977. Michael H. 
Prosser, Professor of Speech Communication at the University oNVirginia, 
served as academic coordinator* 

Course Objectives 

The program aimed to develop in participants a critical awareness of 
the major relationships^tiHween communication and culture. By the end of 
the course participants'^iould have been able to: ^ 

1. Recognize J identify or' describe. . . 

a. basic principles in interpersonal communication, including 
communication among individuals frorh, different cultures; 
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b. hcisic i^rinciplc^s in colloctivo communication, i.o* communicn- 

tion from ono group to another; ' - 
c:. opi»ort unities and problems causod by similar itios or diffcironces 
in cognitive factors such as beliefs, attitudes, valuesii and 
thought-patterning amon^ various cultural gronps; ' , 
dm opportunities and prpblems caused by. similarities or differences 
in language and non-verbcil codes among various cultural groups^ 
2. Analy/:e and synthesiy:o major issues published in the field of 
• inte?rcultural communication* 
^ 3. Generali/:e basic principles of intercultural communication to 
issues related to Agency functions or programs- 
4. Apply principles and research methods \ised in intercultural 

communication to decisions on strategy, messages, media, or * 
audiences. 

O 

Description of the Course 

Because of the importance of intercultural communication to the Agency, 
the Division has given the course high priority. For six weeks, partici- 
pants were excused from their regular work to attend lectures and dis- 
cussions by leading academics. Agency officials, and practitioners from, 
other organizations* Participants also read more than 3,000 pages from 
textbooks and articles; took part in exercises; games and simulations; 
watched films; wrote book reviews; conducted group research projects; 
and completed written and oral examinations. Participants, if they wished, 
could receive six graduate credits from the University of Virginia for 
satisfactorily completing the course. 

Most participants found the reading assignments difficult to complete 
on schedule. As a result, Prosser eliminated some of the less important 
readings ^nd cut the number of required book reviews from two to one. 
Most other aspects of the course proceeded as planned. i 

Participants and Costs ^ * 

Seventeen'fiUSIA officers enrolled in the coursp. Most participants 
(13 of 17) were media specialists, but the course included three FSIOs and 
one Foreign Service Staff employee. Grade levels ranged fron:> the equiv'a- ' 
lent of GS-9 to GS-16i with a median grade of GS- 1 2. 4. % 

Program costs (excluding Division salaries) totalled $18,524. With* 
17 participants, the per-studeht cost came to $1,090 or $182 per credit 
(or per week of training). Although Washington-area universities charge 
tuition of $100-150 per credit for graduate-level course, adding books and ^ 
fees to this figure makes the coarse roughly competitive in cost. 



/ 
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Evaluation Mc^tiiod 



Each course monibor noocltKi to comploto a number of roquirenforrts to 
recoivocrodit for the courst>. Those requiremojits were desi^jnecl to rtioa- 
spro achievemgfnt of a specific course objective, both from the standpoint ' 
of the individual student as well a5> the effectiveness of the course* -J-A list 
of objectives and requirements are listed below. 



Ob jectivo 



1. Recognize^ identify or describe 
basic principles, opportunities 
and problems in intercultural 
communication. 



2. Analyze and synthesize major 
issues published in the field of 
intercultural communication. 



Requirement 



3. Generalize basic principles of 
intercultural communication to 
issues related to Agency functions 
or programs. 



4. Apply principles and research 
'methods used in intercultural 
communication to decisions on 
strategy, messages, media or 
audiences* 



1. Written examination (Consisting of 
multiple-choice and short-answer 
items. Progress measured by com- 
parison to similar, but not identical, 
test given at the beginning of the 
course. 

2. Book review of publishable quality, 
600-900 words in length, analyzing 
. and synthesizing the author's ideas 
in the context of the course. Prosser 
and Division Chief, Robert Kohls 
judged the book reviews. * 

i. Two oral examinations (in the form 
of Socratic dialogues) . In the first 
exam, participants discussed the 
major models and principles presented 
in the first half of the course. In the 
final exam, they applied the models 
and principles to realistic case studies 
Their performance was judged by 
Prosser and Alan Kotok o"f the Division. 

. Field rese^ch project (in teams of 
two or thre^j3articipants each) , 
using standard research methods 
and reporting (oral and written) the 
purposes, hypotheses, relevant 
literature, metTapds, findings and 
recommendations. TKe groups were 
helped and papers judged by Pijosser,' 
Barry Fult'on c5f USIA and^Ed\;^ar/a . 
Stewarfof the Uni^versity of Southern 
California, Washington Center. 




Tho ovahuition will fc>cus on [inrticipant nchic^^vtuTUMit of tlu*so objt^c- • 
tivtvs nncl will (>xiinnn(- iho conduct of th(^ course^ in tornis of the- Acjf^ncy's 
' ncH-cls. Thi<^ i t-port will nlr.o cjivo results of niid-poitit ond (Mid-of-progriUii ^ 
quostionnairos vvhvf moasuKMi |)articipanls ' r^jf artioHS to tlip courso at 
thoso two tinu-s^/'Whc* Division c:onsidc?rs loarnincj of:Tiow knowlc?d(jo and skills 
nioro solid ovidonco of f?ffocti vonoss tharj iJ^actions of paTtic ii)ants to tho 
program, but tho "r{victiOrr^*'^'f]Uostionnair^s oft(Mi prpvido guidance on 
possible- areas of inif>roVi>nic?nt • 

FindiiKjs ' - ' 

Learniticj of Basic Principles , y 

Results from the written examinations, given bofc:>re and after the 
course showed increases in participants' abilities to recognize, identify, 
and clc-scribe basic prirjllples and concepts in the major units of the course: 
interpersonal communication, collective communication, cognitive factors, 
and language. Overall, average test scores increased from 39 percent 
correct before the course to 66 percent coi reel at the end. They appeared 
to make the most j^rogress in learning basic concepts of interpersonal 
communication where the average test score tripled from before to after 
(^4% correct and 71% correct respectively) . Participant^made less pro- 
gress in learning material on cognitive factors and langiSge (Table !)• 

I Table 1. 



Learning of Basic Principles in Intercultura^ Communication 

Average percent correct 



4t 


Before 


AfA^ 




Course content 


course 


cou^e 


Difference 


Interpersonal communication 


24% 


71% 


47% 


Ccillective communication 


42 


71 


29 


C6)anitive aspects 


50, 


62 


12 


Language 


38 


56 


18 


OverZKb 


39 


66 


27 


Note: All before-after differences 


statistically reliable. 


99 times out of 100. 
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Altlu)U(jh th<^ t)r i()iti.)l "passinc)" c/radc fiad hc>cii set at 8{/i)ei ( cMit , only '^r' 
oj>(> partic ipant niaiiac)fd to surpass this sc or <^ in the final exam. This 
thresjiolrl nuiy not hav<> areurately reflected "successful" loarniruj of thc^ 
course material, since most participants satisfactorily handled the other " 
course re<|uirenients whicli called for analysis, synthesis or application 
pi tliese concepts and in iricii>IfS<^Noiu'thVl (vss , the scorers do suggest tliat ^ 
^the cognitive asp(H-ts\and lanrjuago umts may need strengthening in future 



courses. 



Analysis and Synthesis of Major Issues / 



lo (lomonstratf- ability to analyzo and synthesize major issuer ^. 
intorcultiiral conirxuinic atiori , vh^.h course member reviewed a bool^' byXa 
leading firrure in the field. FV rrtfcipants were asked to pi^pare the reviews ' 
at a level and style fniblishable fn academic journals. The reviews should 
liavf> presented a synthesis of the author's ideas and a critical analysis of 
the author's ideas in the contest of the course. Pressor and L. Robert 
Kohls, Chief of the Division, judged the reviews. 

The judges rated nine of the reviews as outstanding and eight as 
satisfactory. Although all the reviews submitted met the minimurft^ require- 
ments for passing the course, the judges reported some instances of shallow 
analysis. Also, some of the books reviewed were out-of-date and had been 
eclipsed by more recent publications. 



Generalize Basic Principles to Agency Practice 



Prosser gave two oral examinations in the form of "Socratic dialogues" 
for course members to demonstrate their abilities to apply the basic prin- 
ciples and concepts to Agency-related issues. The first exam was hetd at 
the mid-point of the course and dealt more with analysis of readings and 
lecture materials than applications ot Agency programs or policies. In 
the second exam, given at the end of the course, they responded to case- 
studies of realistic problems faced by decision-makers at USIS posts and in 
Washington elements. ^In each instance, participants had to discuss several 
models, principles or theories accurately and at son^^ length to receive a 
satisfactory score. Prosser led the discussions and seVved with Alan Kotok 
of the Division as judge. ^ 

In -the mid-course e^jam, four participants received "outstanding" 
grades and one participant was rated "dnsatisfactory . " The remainder 
received "satisfactory" ratings. In the final oral exam, three participants 
received "unsatisfactory" grades, because their discussions dealt mainly 
with Agency practice and not with the course material';" Each of these three 



/(HHiT se in<Mii!i<iks wis^ ask(vl to su^)nut iU\ ;ui(litioy^l pa[MM' wliich ai>pli(Hl I 
tlU^ ( nurse material to the eas(\s. The thr'f*€i partic^ipaiits returruxl this 
extr^i assignment and f)iv("n ^^satisfactory" grades. I ho r(Miiainder 

of th(\ class received fMthtvr "c)ut?=^tandi ng'^ (4 studcMits) or V*sat)ft fac tory" 
(10) ratings. . - >i . .■ t C 

riiese tests showecl most of th(^ course n>^rhtK^t^s able to discuss at 
least s(^v<n'al aspects of iritfM cultural romnmmcamdii at length, and to grtvitfu* 
or lesser- dt^grees, apply the concepts or prir>ciplds to Agency practice. ^-"'^ 
Bec ause of Hum r impc^rtance, the results of these tV^ts t^ceived twice the ^ ^ 
weight of tlie final written examinations and book r>e^views in tah:^lating their^ j 
•final grades, ^ ^ ' 

- / , . . \ ^ ^ ' ' 

Field Rfvsearch Projects \ 

I 

To demonstrate their ability to apply research methods used in the 
field to Agency problems, the course rnembers split into groups of two or 
three and conducted small-scale studies. The groups were assisted by Prosser 
Harry Fulton of U SI A, and Edward Stewart of the* University of Southern 

California, all of whom judged the final pri^l and written presentations. 

•i 

The j^rojocts consisted of surveys (interview, mail or hand-out 
questionnaires) mainly Using Agency employees as subjects. The assign- 
ment called for a largely academic approach: revie* r^rholarly literature 
relevant to the studies, frame hypotheses, construct instruments to 
measure, the variables, conduct the surveys , tabulate the results, report 
the findings and make recommendations for further research. The judges 
rated two of the six studies as ''outstanding" and the other four ^'satisfac- 
tory." . , ^ ^ 

Although all studies had met the minimum criteria for the course, 
the judges comments showed that some groups used potentially unreliable 
measurements in their studies while' others did not adequately review the 
literature or used superficial analyse'fe of their data. 

> . " - ■ 

Participants' "Reactions to the Course , u . 

• ■* ij. - ' ' ■ ' 

The Division measured the participants ' reactions ta the course after 

three weeks arid at the end of the program. The officers: appeai'ed to develop 

a higher opinion of the course during the last three weeks. At^he end of the 

course, more persons rated the course favorable overall, felt the-program 

met more of their expectations than at the half-w<ay point,, and considered . 

^e course- material neither Jtoo difficult nor too easy. 



> V 

At h)olli 1inH»s (.ifUM- (hrco ntul ftix W(>(^k.s) , participants (|<>iu'rnl 
».r.itcM.l tho '.Klniiiustr.ititjTi of tlio ('(Mn'«oyn fiivor.ihlo t('i;Jns ff-H tlu- 

procir.ini liad ohout tli(> riofit. .inunnit of in-class nuitei iai but toomariy rcaUiiiy 
a.s.si(jnnicnils Xoi flu- tini<> allotted. At both points, how«'Vor , the nia i,ot'ity 
of poi sons c(>nir>fot(>(! "all" or "most" of thoir icMfiing assffinmonts and 
folt (h(vroaflin()S wore^ "vory nuic li" Or "Cotisilorahly" i'nt(-rji .itnd with 
niator ial pr cscrjtirfcl in ( l?iss. ' 

Participants also rated each class session wjtli ^ivo-point scale on 
the extent to which tii(>y provided "useful irlforniatioti insights." On tlie 
avtMatj*', tlH>v consiflfMod tlie sessions on individual porreptions, non-verbal 
C|f)niinun.icalion .ind "The Media, Past and I-'uturo" most useful (scores of 
4. to 4.6 out of n.O) . 

Participants .dso made narrative coninionts witli suqfjc\stions for 
iniprovinc] the course. Most suf)gestions centered, a round the lack ol time for 
completing all course ro(]ui rements . Thest-ideas included lengthening the 
cour se one or two weeks, rescliedul ing the projects and assignments so 
they all <are not due at tlie end dilho program, further reducing the less 
important readings, cutting out the book review whicli several persons 
.corfsidered less relevant, and scaling down the research project. / 

Other suggestions ijicludod more discussions with Agency officers 
or more material relating to Agency problems, better explanations of course 
requirements in the M||Qram announcement, and not publishing all of the 
participants' papers o^projects in the Proceedings since they were con- 
sidered to be learning exj-ieriences rather Jth-an finished products for general . 
circulation. , ^ • 

Examinatipn of the Course in Mooting the Agency's Needs 

> - a . 

... ^ ^ 

The cour*se, as now offerecJf%>resents a solid background in the theory 
and process of intercultural coTn.iriunicatttin. As noted earlier, this subject 
comprises the es^^fnce of the Agency's main function and-deserves continued 
Viigh priority. ^ The course appear'ed generally^ successful in teaching the 
basic principles arid concepts of intercultural communication, as well \ 
as providing participants with the tools for applying at least some. of the^' 
course material to Agency practice;}. > \ 

■ . 

The findings point out some aspects of the course which may need 
strengthening* Participants, as a group, made bnly modest gnin^ in learn- 
ing material on cognitive aspects of intercultural communication^^ as well ' 
as language. Differ^^nces in test :^cores, from before the course to aftei^, 
were considerably higher for the other two course units. ' ^ ) 



D(\sicjriors of th(^ ccnirsi* i f Hofjni /otl tlinl to iif>|)ly tln^ thcHji irvs, prin- 
( ijilcvs and inoth^ls to A()iMK:y work, courst^ nionibt^rs iimst first bf^ablc^ 
to ruin 1 y ^ n rid syntlu^si z.c^ the tsQl.itod bits of infornintion into inori* oi qnii-' 
iy.od c')fid coluuoiit forms. The first half of thc^ c ourst^ gavo th(Mn little^ opjTor- 
t villi ty to pull togt^thor many of the divf^rso ideas prosontod in class scissions 
and rc^adincjs. Also, the fir3> oral examination (giv(ui at tlK^ half-vay mark 
of th<? c oarse) largely clupliccUc?d the purpos(- of th(^ l)ook rfwit^w, in that 
both rcHjuirenient.*? called for tlie pa rt ici[>ants to analys e and synthesizes thi^ 
niat<^rial presented. 

w 

The sessions, reading??, and conduct of research provided most 
students withr their fifst exposure to this important tool in intercultural 
communication and Agency ^^ractice. The research project, however, 
^ec]Uired the teams to perform several tasks whi^h they will not likely 
undertake in their careers (e.g. , interviewing, tabulation, data analysis). 
Agency officers would roost likely become involved in the planning of research 
projects while research specialists would look after most of the technical 
details in the conduct of Agency surveys. 

The resccirch projects themselves (using an academic rather than 
applied ap)proach) dealt mainly with attitudes and behavior of Agency 
employees and not those of cultural groups outside the Agency. Furthermore, 
the teams could not have been expected to produce a high-quality research^ 
study in so short a time- While, the projects may have helped teach elemen- 
tary research methods, the course members may not have developed a full 
appreciation of the potential of research for Agency decision-making. 

Most participants, in the final oral examination, showed some ability 
to apply the models and concepts from intercultural communication to 
realistic case-studies of Agency programs and issues. However, only 
a few, class sessions dealt specifically with intercultural communication in 
this context. Also, some ol the "applied" content in the second half of the 
course had little relevance to the work of most Agency Officers. 

Recent job analyses of the work done by foreign service officers in 
the field show a large part df their activities devoted to supervising foreign 
nationals. Some managers in media elements likewise supervise a number 
of foreign nationals. However, the course had little, if any, material 
devoted specifically to managerial aspects of intercultural communication. 
Organizing, directing and motivating foreign nationals .may require different 
approaches tban thiose used with American employees- xMoreover, few 
"off-the-shelf" management courses deal with this issue whicl^has direct 
applicability to Ageftcy work. 

r- ' , . ^ 
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HKH iUAI'MIKS OK ("OHHSIl P AIM ICMf A N I S 



Ho<l<'r M. <\>()n<>r-. ,\n KmphjycH* D<n'j^lopiiu>nt S| km i.ii i st for tlir Kort'icjn 
St>iviri> Traiilitu;, st,,ff ^iru:(> 197f), rc.c(>iv«'(l his -M . A . frcnn th«' Jt)hns 
Hopkins Sc hool of Ad vniu Into«iuitioM.1l StucUos in \*)72. ,U(> hns ,iIso 
<.oini>I<>to(l (j' adu.itostiKly at' tho Iiisl itiil(> of f-uKiptMn Studios, in Vionn.,, 
Aiistria, ^nd tl.o .Johns Iloi.kins SAIS HoIo(in.i Ccuitor i^tfJolonn.,, It.dy, in 
1970-1071. J » 

Jnno D;u>if>J, c-issitjtu-d to tho H<>souic (>s ;irid Opcu;ttions An.ilysi.s stuff, 
^ rcH oivod l.or M. A. in 1973 fi on, the Kh-trhor School of L.,w nrul Diplomacy 
.»t Tufts Univor.sily. Krom 197.'-> to 1977, shc^ wns a public affairs traim^^ 
for tho I SIS firofjrani irt lialy. ,V 

Nichol.^s Dinia, a writ<>r for thc^ Roniarxlaii Service of tlu^ Voice of Am(>riCa 
since l')?!"), was born in Curcani, Honi.uiia, nnd livofl in Romania until 
recer>tly. He received his Licf-nse from Bucharest University and com- 
pleted his Ph.D. nt Columbia University in 1076 in geography. 

Gary Edquiat , a writer/editor for the Engl ish Division of tho News Programs 
Branch of the Voice of Amoricci, completed graduate studies in English 
Lit the Univorfiity of Wisconsin during 1970-1971. 

Stuart Gorin , a writer/editor, for USIA's Press, and Publications Division 
smce 1975, received his A.B. in English from the University of Missouri 
in 1960, His major overseas experience has been lin Thailand-. 

Etr^nc C. Harter, chief of the economics staff of the Program Development 
Division, was born in Brazil. He completed graduate studies in 1973-1974 
at^eorge Washington University as a USIA mid-career, training assignment. 
He has served in USIS posts in Lebanon, Brazil, and Mexico, 

^Mary Roberta Jones, assigned to the Board of Examiners of the Foreign 
S&l-vice as a deputy examiner since 1976, received hei: A.B. at Mount 
Holyoke Cc41ege in 1960. She has served in USIS posts in Ghana, Ethiopia., 
and Liberia. 

J 

Lois E. Knoll, presently assigned to the Bureaif of Education and Cultural 
Exchanges as the program officer for Papua, New Guinea, received her 
B.A. in Social sciences in 1961 at/l^g Beach State College. She has served 
in posts in Vene'zuela, the Dominifcan Republic, Chile, and Indonesia. 
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R.iy KonKii , w .sp<u i.tl .issist.inl lo ttir Deputy Assistant I)ii(>i lot of Irifoi- 
ni.itiori C'<:rM<M S sint icm ^mvcmI his toi tn.il i*<lu< dlioii in (l<'si<)n 

ffoiii tlii^^Ait C^Mit^'i S( liool. it*' li.is sci vcm! iti rSIS po.st.s jii Indi.i, \vost 
(MMMiciiiy^ Aiistii.i, .inci iMp.iii, ulicif' iu^ we*)!! ij^^ui i k • ic >us . i u .1 ids toi (ji'M''**'* 
tli*^;i<in, 

I.nu i s< ' t Ook i ) U , I .nt k( Mc( 1< l< m .issuiimhI t\u* position <•.)! tlio spc^c .issist.int 
to tfu- Assist. nil toi foi llu* Motion Pi^ tui o .ind lol ( • \' i s ioi 1 Soi vl( o of 

i;Sl A in r>77. Sho .itt<Mulof| Ponnsy I v.ini.i St.ilo I nivor sity .nid I. Him IuPum' 
I ■ n i VI M" s i t y •• Hot" (>\'(m s<ms o\p( • r i < •! n o iim ludos woi K in .Lurwii<M, 

!.<■ Lcti, .1 ii.itivo V* iotrici in< \so , lins Ix'cni foi oi(jn l.uKjuatjo hfoadcdstor 
foi' tlio V'oi("o of Ainot i< .J sith o l*U) K II'' roroivorJ his J,i< (mh'o imi Droit 
( I.IJi) frotn> tlio Sc liool oT L.i\< of tlio P riivoi sity ot Sciif|ofi in i'K>(), and Ids 
M. A. fi;r)ni ( *4 u) r c jott^wn Inivt^rsity in 

> / 

Di.ni Mrnon.d<l, .1 Wirol(>ss I'ilo oditoi U^v th<> N<Mr Knsi/S(nrt^i A.si.i Hrnrtch 
of tho Picss and Piil)i i< at ions S<>rvict» siiruo P>76, roc(MV*xj lior H.A. in 
Krt^tH h in P)fK') ftorn tlu> I iii\'orsity of Oklahoma; attcMulod tho liismuto for 
tlio Study of I'S^^li in ^hlni(■ll, (W^rniany; and, (iiii incj th(- sumiUfM of 
V)Ui^ y was a niomht^r of'lho NDKA Utis.sian in.slitutr at D*irtnioutli Colli^fjo, 
Sho f oniph'tod cjraduatt^ studios in Russian at thc^ liiiivorsity t)f Okhifiorna 
dut inij P>67- P>()8- 

Linda Lo<- McKec v<?r , c hii^f of tho Etujlisli i*'(\aturf^s Sorlion of the Worldwide ^ 
^Encjlish Division of the Voice of Anioru a sinre^ 1976, roccivf^d her M. A- 
iri 1966 fiom Americ cln Univf^rsity. 

G(-orge Mishll^r , the broadcast [^rcDciuction siifx^rvisor for the Voi^ of 

America in the hiternational liroadeast SocticMi since 1968, attended the 
I riiversity of South Dakota, the 1^ ni versity-of Klorer^ce, and Youngstown 
Colleq<'* His c hief overseas expc-r ieMC(-s Jiave been in. England, bVancfc, ^ 
and Italy • ■ ^ 

Nocd Pinault , a native of France, has boon senior editor since 1976 
for the Press and Publication SerVice's Political-Economic Brancli. He 
received his E^. A. Part I from the College St. Eiivert in Orleans, France, 
and his B- A- Part 11 from the University of Paris. He alsO attended the 
Sorborme in Paris. Most of his previous work has been connoctod u/ith 
F i^'^nch language media* 
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